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THE DIALOGUES Or LypNErY.—Chapters XIX. to XXVIL. 
IN Pram Memoriam (Right Rev. Dr. Grant). 
Dr. NEWMAN’s Essay IN Atp oF A GRAMMAR OF AsseNtT.—Five Articles. 
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USE SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR, 


For making Soup in one minute without boiling 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

















WORKS BY FATHERS OF 


Now ready, Vol. I., price 6s. 


ERMONS BY FATHERS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


THE LATTER DAYS. 
Four Sermons by REv. H. J. COLERIDGE. 


' THE TEMPTATIONS oF OUR LORD. 
Four Sermons by-REv. F. HATHAWAY. 


; THE ANGELUS BELL. 
Five Lectures on the Remedies against Deso- 
lation. 
By Rev. PETER GALLWEY. 


MYSTERIES OF THE HOLY 
INFANCY. 
Four Sermons by REv. T. B. PARKINSON. 
One Sermon by Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. 
Two Sermons by Rev. THOMAS HARPER. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street, 
and Paternoster Row. 





Fust out, Second Edition, price 6d. 


’ "THE HOLY HOUR; or the Intimate 
Union of the Soul with Jesus in His Agony 

in the Garden. Translated from the Italian. 

With Prefate by the Very Rev. A. WELD. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street. 
Price 8d. 
O* THE LOVE OF OUR LORD 
(From the French of Pere Nepveu.) 


JESUS CHRIST. 
The Translation Edited by the Rev. HENRY 
J. COLERIDGE. 





London: Burns, Oates, & Co., Portman St. 


Price ts. 6d. 
EMARKS AND RULES RE- 
GARDING THE CEREMONIES 
OF LOW MASS. 
Translated from the Italian, and Edited at 
St. Beuno’s College, North Wales. 





London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street 
and Paternoster Row. 


Rev. THOMAS HARPER. 





In the Press. 
S ERMONS.—First Series : 
Supjects oF -THE Day.” 
Series: ‘“ON Gop.” 
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THE SOCIETY OF ¥ESUS. 


REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d.; calf, limp, 10s. 6d. 


ITA-VIFA NOSTRZ 
MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA, 
London : 

Burns, OATEs, and Co., 17, Portman Street, 
Portman Square, W. 





Rev. GEORGE TI€CKELL. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
HE LIFE OF BLESSED 
MARGARET ‘MARY. 


With some account of the Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street, 
Portman Square. 


Price 4d. Eighth and Stereotyped Edition. 
N HOUR BEFORE THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT ; 
oR, 
With my Crucifix. 
A Prayer, translated from the French by 
M. C., with a Preface and Appendix by 
FATHER GALLWEY, S.J. 


London: St. Joseph’s Library, 50, South St., 
Grosvenor Square; Burns, Oates, and Co., 17, 
Portman St., Portman Square, Dublin: Kelly. . 





Rev. PAUL BOTTALLA, 


Professor of Theology in the College of St. 
Beuno, North Wales. 


HE POPE AND THE CHURCH, 

Considered in their Mutual Relations, with 
reference to the Errors of the High Church Party 
in England. 

PART I. 
THE SUPREME AUTHORITY 
OF THE POPE. 
Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 
PART II. 
THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE. 
London: Burns, OaTEs, and Co., 17, 

Portman Street, 








BURNS, OATES, & CO.’S LIST FOR LENT. 









Fust out. Price ts., cloth. 


The Theology of the Parables. By 
Henry J. Coleridge, of the Society of Jesus. 
With an arrangement of the Parables in illus- 
tration of the Gospels read in the Mass from 
Ash Wednesday to Easter Tuesday, by Father 
Salmeron. 


Now ready. Foolscap 8vo, price 4s. 


Discourses on some Parables of the 
New Testament. By the Rev. C. B. 
Garside. 


Mental Prayer. By Pére Courbon, S.J. 
With Preface by Very Rev. F. Gordon, of the 
Oratory. 


Meditations for each Day of the 
Year on the Life of our Saviour. For 
the use of Religious. By a Father of the Society 
of Jesus. New and improved edition. 2 vols., 
cloth, 9s.; also in calf, 16s.; morocco, 17s. 


Racolta (The), or Collection of Indulgenced 
Prayers. Translated by Father St. John. (With 
authority.) Cloth. 3s. 6d.; calf, 6s. Supplement 
to former editions, 6d. Also, uniform with this, 
Sarra on Indulgences, Is. 


The Agonising Heart. By Pére Blot, 
S.J. Part I., Works, 2s. Part II., Devotions, 
2s. 


Holy-Week Book, new and complete 
edition, with the Psalms pointed for Chanting. 
Cloth, 1s.; roan, 1s. 6d., or gilt, 2s.; calf, 
3s. 6d.; morocco, 4s. The only edition requiring 
no turning back or references. 


Cookery Manual for Days of Fast- 
ing and Abstinence. Price is. 


Ditto, just out, by the author of the Vadod’s 
Cookery. Book. 


Liguori (St.) Reflections on Spiritual Sub- 
jects, and on the Passion of our Lord. With 
Memoir and frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Lyra Liturgica ; containing Verses for 
Lent and Easter. By Canon Oakeley. 3s. 6d. 


Meditations on the Sufferings of 
Christ. By Sister Emmerich. Full edition. 


3s. 6d. 


Treatises and Meditations on the 
Passion. By St. Alphonsus Liguori. 3s. Cheap 
edition, 2s.; ‘Clock of the Passion,” separately, 
cloth, 9d. 








The Passion of our Lord, in the words 
of the Evangelists. 1s. 


The Sufferings of Christ. By Father 


. Thomas. 3s. 


The Student of Christ Crucified. 1s. 
Mary in Sorrow and Desolation. Is. 
The School of Jesus Crucified. 3s. 6d. 


Holy Confidence in God. By Fr. 


Rogacci, S.J. 2s. 
The Seven Words on the Cross. Is. 


The Day Sanctified: Meditations for 
Daily Use. From the Writings of the Saints, 
&c. 3s. 6d. Containing Meditations on the 
Passion, Seven Words, &c. 


Clifton Tract for Palm Sunday. 
6d. per dozen. 


Clifton Tract for Maunday Thurs- 
day. is. per dozen. 


Clifton Tract for Good Friday. ts. 
per dozen. 


Manresa, or Spiritual Exercises of’ St. 
Ignatius. 3s. 


Meditations and Contemplations on 
the Passion of our Lord (arranged accord- 
ing to the method of St. Ignatius). Translated 
from the French of a Sister of Mercy. Cloth, 
2s. 


Passion of Jesys and Woes.of Mary 
(Oratory). 2d. 


Stations of the Cross (from ‘‘ Golden 
Manuel”), 1d. Oratory, 2d. St. Liguori, 1d. 
Pagani, 2d. 

Quarant’ Ore, Devotions for. From the 
Italian. Edited by Cardinal Wiseman, Is. 6d., 
stiff cover; or with Frontispiece, in cloth neat, 
2s. 


Quarant’ Ore, Popular Devotions for. 1d. 


The Art of Suffering. By St. Germain. 
Is. 


Method of Meditation. ByFr. Roothan. 
2s. 


Path to Heaven: the cheapest popular 
Manual of Devotion. Containing ‘otions for 
Lent, Quarant’ Ore, Easter, Ascension, &c. 2s. 
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2 ee a SET 


BURNS, OATES, and Co.'s List for Lent (Continued), 





Child’s Book for Lent, 2d. 
How to Spend a Holy Lent. 4d. 


Little Book of the Lovers of Jesus 
Crucified. 4d. 


Eucharistica. By Archbishop Walsh. 
38. 6d. 

Stations of the Cross (Formby). Four- 
teen Engravings, 4d.; cloth gilt, Is. 


Seven Dolors of Blessed Virgin, with 
Seven Illustrations (Formby), neat, 4d.; cloth 
gilt, Is. 





Meditations on the Passion, with 


Scapular, price 2d. 
Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. 3d. 
Eight-day Retreat. By Dr. O’Brien. §s. 
Mary at the Foot of the Cross. Is. 


Nouet’s Meditations on the Life of 
our Lord. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. 


A large selection of Stations of the 
Cross, 2s., 45., 7s. 6d., 8s., 145., 20s., 30s., 
455. 50S., 67s. 6d., 105s., &c. &c., suitable for 
private oratories and churches. 


*,* List sent post free on application. 


MUSIC. 


MASSES FOR LENT, FOR VOCAL 
PERFORMANCE. 


Casali’s Mass of St. Felix, in A. 5s. 

Casali’s Mass of St. Victor, inC. 5s. 

Casali’s Mass of St. Bernard (a short 
Mass). 3s. 6d. 

Crookall’s, John, D.D. (a short Mass). 
3s. 6d. 

Palestrina’s Mass, Eterna Christi munera. 
38. 6d. 

Missa de Angelis. 2s. 


MOTETTS FOR LENT, FOR VOCAL 
PERFORMANCE. 


1. Scapulis suis. 1s.—2. Meditabor. Is. 
~3. Justitia Domini. 1s.—4. Laudate Domi- 
num. Is.—5. Confitebor tibi. Is. —6. Palm 
Sunday, Improperium.: ts. —7. Maunday Thurs- 
day, Dextera Domini. Is. 


Devotions for Lent: a short popular 
Service gf Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers. Suited 
for Singing, &c. 2d. Also for Easter, &c. 2d. 


Music for the above Services. ts. 6d. 


Hints for Keeping Lent profitably. 
id. 


The Popular Choir Manual: contain- 
ing the whole of the Holy Week Services, with 
Music, in such a way as to be easily sung by any 





choir. This is the first time that a work so much 
needed has been supp!ied. Also the ‘‘Miserere,” 
the ‘‘Adjuva nos,” &c.; and the ‘‘ Victim 
Passionis,” ‘‘ Hzec Dies,” ‘*O Filii,” ‘* Reginz 
Ceeli,” &c., for Easter. Music for all the other 
Seasons follows in regular order. Price, Morn- 
ing Service, 3s. 6d.; Evening, §s. 6d.; or in one 
vol., cloth, 10s. 6d, 


Ave Regina. Antiphon during Lent. 
Beautiful and easy arrangement. By Rom- 
berg. 6d. 


The Offices of Holy Week, with the 
Psalms pointed for Chanting or Reciting. 18mo, 
Is.; roan, Is. 6d.; gilt edges, 2s.; calf, 3s. 6d.; 
morocco, 4s. Zhe only edition printed entire. 


Officium Hebdomade Sancte, 32mo, 
2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d.; imitation calf, 4s. 6d.; 
calf, 5s.; morocco, 6s. 18mo, with music, 4s. ; 
imitation calf, 6s. 6d.; calf, 7s.; morocco, 8s. 

Cantus Passionis. Folio, cloth, 13s. 

Popule Meus. The Reproaches for Good 
Friday, for Four Voices. Is. 


Hymns for Evening Services during 
Lent, for the Stations (several forms), Seven 
Words on the Cross, &c. Twenty, various, to 
which easy and popular tunes are adapted; in 
‘*Hymns for the Year,” 3d.; bound, 5d.; with 
the music, I vol., 2s. 

English Hymns for Lent. Full Score 
and Accompaniment. 8vo., 6d 


Miserere. 1d. Adjuva nos, 1d. 





Burns, Oates, and Co., Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 








THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 


CONTENTS. 


No. LXXVI.—Vol. VII.—JANUARY, 1871. 
I, CLAIMS OF THE IRISH COLLEGE, PARIS, ON THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
II. LETTERS OF BALMEZ.—XI. MORAL CODE OF THE GOSPEL. 
III. LETTER OF THE IRISH BISHOPS TO OUR Most HOLY FATHER, AND REPLY 
OF His HOLINESS. 
IV. DOCUMENTS. 

V. DECREE PLACING THE WHOLE CHURCH UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ST. JOSEPH. 
VI. DECREE OF THE S. CONGREGATION OF RITES REGARDING THOSE SAINTS 
WHOSE MEMORY HAS BEEN CHERISHED FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL. 

VIL. LETTER OF His HOLINESS TO SISTER M. F. CLARE, CONGRATULATING HER 
ON THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK. 

VIII. MONASTICON HIBERNICUM—COUNTY CORK. 


No. LXXVII.—Vol. VII.—FEBRUARY, 1871. 
I. IRISH HISTORICAL STUDIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.—III. FATHER 

PATRICK FLEMING, O.S.F. 

Il. LETTERS OF BALMEZ.—XII. HUMILITY. 

III. THE “ LEABHAR NA-HUIDHRI.” 

IV. ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE CLERGY TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF ST. LOUIS, 
UNITED STATES, AND THE REPLY OF His GRACE. 

V. MONASTICON HIBERNICUM.—COUNTY CORK. 


DUBLIN: W. B, KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET. LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & Co. 





INSTITUTE OF “LES DAMES DE ST. ANDRE.” 
2, HALL ROAD, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W. 


Les DAMES DE ST. ANDRE receive a limited number of Young Ladies of the higher classes for 
education. 

The object of their Institute is Education, to which they are entirely devoted in the Mother 
House at Tournay, and at the branch houses of Bruges and Jersey. 

The Institute in this country is under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Westminster and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Talbot, and the most satisfactory testimonials can be 
produced from Tournay, where the Institute has been established for the purpose of education for 
nearly a century. 

Mass is said daily in the chapel of the Institute. 

The mansion is spacious, in an open, healthy, and elevated situation, in its own grounds, which 
comprise a large garden. 

For Terms and for further information application to be made to Madame la Supérieure. 
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KOHN: HAROMAN AND COMPY 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Medieval MBetal-Tiorkers in Silver, Brass, & Tirought Fron, . 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES & COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 


Ecclesiastical Decorators, Carbers in Wood and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS & LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 
CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, 
which, while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view ot 
the Altar ; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at 
St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as 
at Rugby ; to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 

their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 
J. H. & Co. are also Workers in the Medizeval Style of Furniture and Articles for Domestic use. 


LONDON AGENTS— 


BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W.. 





Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; embossed roait, Staxteen pages one Penuy. 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; French morocco, 6s.; Turkey | 
morocco, 8s. 6d.; with gilt rim and clasp, 12s. CATHOLIC OPI NION, 
oe TREASURY or tHE SACRED An Echo of the Catholic World, 
HEART. Contains the cream of the Catholic papers, with 
extracts from the leading journals bearing upon 
Catholic questions, summary of news, original 
Containing Indulgences, Prayers, Devotions, &c., | articles, reviews, and correspondence. 
in] Pike Beceed Meet elt Galeton | Having a wide circulation amongst the upper 
ae DO OL ee ea » with &pisties | and middle classes, it is an excellent advertising 
and Gospels for Sundays and Festivals, pub- | medium. 
lished with the approbation of his Grace the 
Bishop of Cork. Office: 15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 
186, Strand, and their railway bookstalls, and 
| all Newsvendors. 


A New Manual of Catholic Devotion, 


Also, in royal 32mo, cloth, red edges, price 2s.; 
French morocco, 2s. 6d.; calf, red edges, 35. 6d. ; 
morocco, gilt, 45., 

THE LITTLE TREASURY OF THE 

SACRED HEART; 


Now ready, price 1s., neat cloth, 


_ THEOLOGY OF THE 


; PARABLES. 
Being an Abridgement of the larger work, with | 
the approbation of his Eminence Cardinal | By HENRY JAMEs jon” of the Society 
of Jesus. 


Cullen. 


Dublin: Printed by J. M. O’Toole and Sons. | 
Sold by all Catholic booksellers. The trade 
supplied by W. H. Smith and Son, wholesale 


booksellers, 85 and 86, Middle Abbey Street, 
Dublin. ' London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street. 


the Mass from Ash Wednesday to Easter 
Tuesday, by FATHER SALMERON, S.J. 


| With an Arrangement of the Gospels read in 
| 





THE LITURGICAL YEAR. 





ADVENT (Second Edition) 0 60 
CHRISTMAS (Vol. I.) . ‘ ‘ ,» 09 & @ 
CHRISTMAS (Vol. IT.) A ‘ é ‘. - 060 
SEPTUAGESIMA © 5 0 
LENT o 60 
PASSIONTIDE aud HOLY WEEK 0 60 





In the Press, to be ready by March:— 


PASCHAL TIME (Vol). ©. . . . 050 
PASCHAL TIME (Vol. II.) Jb 4 
PASCHAL TIME (Vol. lI.) . . . .050 


° 
° 


** Each Volume may be had separately. 


J. DUFFY, LONDON anp DUBLIN. 


A PRosPEcTUS of sixteen pages, explaining the nature of this important work, will be 
forwarded, post free, on application to Rev. L. Shepherd, Stanbrook, Worcester, 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


ST. STANISLAUS, 


48a, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 
ISS FLON, 


A native of England, an old Catholic, of French parentage, educated at the Convent de 
Pintérieur de Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas from the Hotel de Ville, and fos 
several years engaged in tuition in England, receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she 
instructs in English, Latin, French, and Music, and prepares for the lower forms of the Catholic 


public schools in England. 
TERMS (which are inclusive) SEVENTY GUINEAS A YEAR. 


Miss FLON is permitted to refer to— 
The Lady Superior of the Convent de I’Intérieur de Marie, Montrouge, Paris. 
(The Director of the Convent during Miss FLON’s pupilage was Monseigneur 
Fou.on, Archbishop of Nancy.) 
The Most Honble. Marchioness Dowager of Londonderry 37, Grosvenor Square. 


The Lady G, Fullerton = aa hs ot ... 21, Chapel Street, Park Lane 
The Honble. Mrs. Stonor _... me shi site ... 78, South Audley Street. 
La Marquise J. Boccella va Villino Boccella, Florence. 


The Rev. Superioress, Convent of La Sainte Union des 


Sacrés Coeurs Highgate Road. 


The Rev. Father Gordon, Superior of the Oratory” ... Brompton. 

The Rev. Father Christie, S.J. _ eae a ... 11, Mount Street. 

The Rev. G. A. Oldham _... nes a F .. St. Mary Magdalen, Brighton. 
The Rev. G. B. Yard hie as ee nee ... 4, Kildare Terrace, Bayswater. 
Dr. H. Gueneau de Mony as ied bite mes ..- 55, Wimpole Street. 

Dr. Tebay _... “ta ose ‘ad wie ... 37, Belgrave Road. 

Dr. West bail ds ott “ “om ods ... 61, Wimpole Street. 


Holidays at Midsummer, Christmas, and Easter. The year is divided into Thiee Terms, each of 
which is payable in advance. 








THE MONTH. 


MARCH—APRIL, 1871. 





CONTENTS. PAGE 
ARTICLES, &C.:— 

1. A RAMBLE AMONG PAGAN TOMBSTONES. By the Very Rev. Dr. oe 
President of Oscott . 185 

2, SONNETS ON THE ERECTION OF A STATUE OF VOLTAIRE IN PARIS, "SOON 
AFTER THE BEGINNING OF THE LATE WAR. Sy Aubrey de Vere . - 200 

3. REVIEWS OF FAMOUS Books.—I. The Provincial Letters. By the Rev. 
Henry F. Coleridge. : ‘ ~ = el 

4. ON SOME EVIDENCES OF THE ANTIQUITY ‘OF MAN. Part the First. By 
the Rev. A. Weld ; . ; é ; ; E . 290 
5. JUANA OF CASTILE. By C. W. R. ‘ , : , ; : , - 2g 

6. THE TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE OF DEC. 22nd, 1870. By the Rev. S. Perry, 
of the Observatory, Stonyhurst , ‘ : : ‘ , ‘ + Be 
7. PEACE AMIDST STRIFE . 325 


WAFTED SEEDS. ByF. Ll. . , , , . , p , , - 290 
Chapter XXXVI.—After an Interval. Chapter XXXVII.—Pheebe at the Vicarage. 
Chapter XXX VIII.—Mr. Clantancarr’s Sermon. Chapter XXXIX.-—Mr. North’s 
Godchild. Chapter XL.—The ‘‘Civet Cat” at Shotterton. Chapter XLI.—A 
Musical mente ol XLII.—An Pare Letter- “bag: 
will bef REVIEWS . ‘ ; , 4 .ga3 


1. The Life of the younger Brunel. 
2. Arnold’s Chronicle. 
r 3. Travels in the Air. 
oN 4. The Speeches of Thucydides. 
5. The Recovery of Jerusalem. 
6. Culture and Religion. 
7. The Life of St. Thomas of Aquin. 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS:—War and the eaianatiegl of the Church. (From the 
Civilta Cattolica) ‘ ‘ ‘ : " . .. aa 
— F ° ‘ . . > . ° 5 « \ 357 
. Her Majesty’ s Tower. By W. H. Dixon.—2. The Liturgical Year: Paschal Time. 
ent de —3. A Voyage round the World. By the Marquis de Beauvoir.—4. The Priest on 
and foa the Mission. By Canon Oakeley.—5. Cloister Legends.—6. The History and 
om she Literature of the Israelites. —7. My Little Lady.—8. A Life of Adventure. By 
atholic Colonel Corvin.—g. The Life of Simon William Gabriel Brulé.—10. The Roman 


Gradual.—11. Essays, Theological and Literary. By R. H. Hutton, M.A.— 
12. The Tomb of the Popes.—13. An Inaugural Address. By G. Pottrell.— 
14. Tales of Humour.—15. Tales of Celebrated Men.—16. Breton Legends.—17. A 
Religious Reading-book.—18. The Men and Women of the English Reformation. 
—19. The Theology of the Parables. By H. J. Coleridge, S.J.—20. Directorium 
Asceticum.—21. Self-Renunciation.—22. The Four Cardinal Virtues. By the Rev. 
—* Shipley.—23. Good Deeds. Part V.—24. The Apostleship of Suffering.— 
. Sermons to Mixed ein Mn 
ag A Sree SONG ht ake hal reer , ‘ape ss 


All Books and Publications intended for review in the MONTH, should be sent 
to the Editor, at 50, South Street, Grosvenor Square, W., or at Messrs. Burns, Oates, 
and Co., 17, Portman Street, W., or 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. It ts requested that 
Letters and Manuscripts may be ‘sent to 50, South Street. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 

Advertisements to be sent ae the Office, 50, South Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
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LONDON : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court ; 
Burns, Oates, & Co., 17, Portman Street. 
ch of DUBLIN : 
W. H. Smiru & Son; W. B. Katty; J. Durry. 














WORKS OF CAVALIERE G., B, DE ROSSI. 





CHRISTIAN ARCHAOLOGY. 


Hulletino di Areheologta Cristiana. 


New Series in Imperial 8vo, issued quarterly instead of monthly as hitherto, 
and at the same price, 12s. per annum, payable in advance. 
An Inpex to the first series is published, price 3s. 6d. 


ROMAN CATACOMBS. 
2 vols. folio, 102 Plates in chromo-lithograph, from £6 6s. sewed. 


Za Roma HSotterranea Cristtana, 


DESCRITTA ED ILLUSTRATA DAL 


CAVALIERE G. B. DE ROSSI. 
Pubblicata par ordine della Santita Papa Pio IX. Roma Cromo-litografia Pontificia. 


Every one who has visited Rome knows that the Cavaliere de Rossi is the highest living 
authority on all questions about the Catacombs and their contents. And he has never been even 
suspected of a wish to invert, or to distort facts for a polemical object. So that we believe he may 
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A Ramble among Pagan Tombstones. 


_— 


FROM the earliest ages men have sought to preserve their 
memories from decay by means of inscriptions, more particularly 
by inscriptions graven upon their tombs; as though they would 
fain bid special defiance to the envious tooth of time there 
where its bite seemed to be at once inevitable and fatal. In one 
inscription this “last writing” is spoken of as a certain “solace 
in death, as by it is preserved the eternal recollection of one’s 
name and family.”* Hence sepulchral inscriptions have often 
furnished important contributions to our stores of historical 
knowledge, and sometimes also in other branches of human 
science they have rendered valuable services. Independently, 
however, of these accidental uses which may occasionally be 
made of memorials of this kind, there is another and a more 
general interest which almost always attaches to them, if only 
they contain something more than a name and a date—the 
interest, namely, which belongs to them considered as records of 
human thought and feeling. We have most of us, at some time 
or other of our lives, beguiled an idle hour by spelling out the 
monuments of some village churchyard, and have rarely failed 
to derive amusement or instruction from the occupation. The 
same fruits may of course be gathered from the study of 
collections of monumental inscriptions, whether brought together 
in museums or copied into books; and if the collections be 
sufficiently large, and tolerably homogeneous, they often teach 
us more of the inner life, give us a more lively picture of the 
temper and mode of thought which characterized the people to 
whom they belong, than the more elaborate productions of their 
poets, philosophers, or historians. No matter to what age, or 
country, or religion they may belong, they touch us precisely in 
that point which we all have in common—death; and most 
frequently they treat of those topics which at such a time 
naturally occupy the minds of the survivors—viz., regret at the 
* Orelli; Henzen, 7408, 
VOL, XIV, MARCH—APRIL, 1871. N 
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loss which they have sustained, commemoration of the good 
qualities of the deceased, and a testimony of their own love and 
respect for them. It is from this point of view that we have 
been lately looking over some of our larger collections of Latin 
epitaphs of Pagan times,* and we have jotted down a few 
observations upon them which may perhaps be as interesting 
to others as we have found them ourselves. Our readers, 
however, must not expect too much; for the great majority 
of these inscriptions are provokingly reticent where we should 
have most desired to hear their testimony. Sir Thomas Browne 
laments that “ Gentile inscriptions precisely delivered the extent 
of men’s lives, seldom the manner of their deaths, which history 
itself so often leaves obscure in the records of memorable 
persons.” This lamentation is uttered from a medical point 
of view, such as became a member of the College of Physicians, 
and the fact lamented is certainly true. We remember one 
epitaph which speaks vaguely of long and various sicknesses, 
and a few others which record deaths by brigands, by murder, 
by sea, and by fire, in a foolish attempt to save more of the 
burning property ;+ but usually there is no kind of record of 
the manner of death. For ourselves, without pretending to be 
very sensitive as to the loss which science may have sustained 
from silence in this particular, yet we heartily sympathize with 
the regret expressed by antiquarians and /¢terati of every class 
at the general truth of Orelli’s observation—Lapides rari sunt 
loquaces.~ Too often they rather provoke than satisfy our 
curiosity, and it sometimes happens that whole pages of them 
scarcely furnish us with a single fact or sentiment worthy of 
any special mention. Even, however, when they are of the most 
ordinary character, it is not altogether a dull or unprofitable 
occupation to compare their forms of expression with those that 
have been of use in more modern times, and, whilst so engaged, 
we shall often be reminded of the truth of Solomon’s saying, 
that “there is nothing new under the sun.” 

In ancient, as well as moderr. collections of epitaphs, we find 
of course the same common-places about the shortness and 


* They are the same as those which furnished the materials for the third article in 
our last number, and they will be referred to by the same letters. The only other 
source from which we shall draw largely is the collection by Gruter, represented in 
the notes by G, 

t O. H., 4583, 4750, 7392, 7393; Hubner, 2353, 2968, 3479. 

+ Tom. ii., p. 542. 
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uncertainty of life and the inevitable fate of death, the deceit- 
fulness of fortune, the vanity of care, the bitter disappointment 
of broken hopes, and the unprofitableness of grief. The lines 
most commonly used are these— 


Decipimur votis et tempore fallimur ; et mors 
Deridet curas ; anxia vita nihil.* 


These sentiments are also often expressed under images with 
which all ages seem to have been equally familiar. Thus human 
life is frequently compared to a journey, or, again, to a stage 
on which each man plays his part in turn; and so an old Roman 
who lived two thousand years ago, and died when he was sixty- 
seven years of age, wrote on his tombstone—“I lived whilst I 
lived ; my part in the play has been played out well; now it’s 
your turn to play. Valete ct plaudite ;” and another, buried near 
a high-road, is made to cry out to every passer-by—“ Hallo, 
here, you weary traveller, however far you may walk, you must 
come back here at last.” A third expresses his thoughts by a 
very homely simile—“ Men fall like apples ; some when they are 
young and sour, others when they are thoroughly ripe.”+ Some 
few profess to make a mock at death, and bid men live and 
enjoy themselves whilst they live, live like a gentleman — 
guomodo condecct ingenuum—live for the present hour, drink and 
play, because they are sure of nothing, and death is near.} One 
exclaims in a careless, jaunty way—‘“I lived as I pleased ; but 
I don’t know why I died.” Another, in a more dogged, sullen 
spirit—“ Here it is; so it is: nothing else could be.” Of another 
it is said—“ He lived as long as he could.”§ Occasionally we 
meet with a man who seems to have taken a more serious view 
of life, and to have made some kind of review of his own past 
history ; but generally, as might have been expected, more after 
the fashion of the Pharisee than the publican, eg., “I have 
restored everything committed to my trust; I have not com- 
mitted adultery; I have not been quarrelsome; I have done 
what I could,” &c. Or again, “I have always lived as a poor 
but a good and honourable man, never defrauding any ; which 
(I hope) may benefit my bones.” || Perhaps it is hardly fair to 


* O. H., 4845, 4846, &c. 

+ G., 742, 7; O. H., 4814, 7495. 

t O. H., 4806, 4807, 4815, 7407; G., 686, 8; Hubner, 1434, 1877, 2262; 
I. R. N., 1446. 

§ O. H., 4812, 7398; I. R. N., 3390. 

| O. H., 4837, 7412. 
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claim this epitaph as containing any allusion, however faint, to a 
future state of rewards and punishments, and of course there are 
others more distinct and of a more elevated character; but, 
taking them all in all, the tone of utter dreariness which 
pervades this whole class of compositions is quite depressing, 
though of course it was only a necessary consequence of their 
total want of light and hope. This tone is recognized, not only 
in the words that were commonly used as descriptive either of 
death or of the tomb, as “a never-ending sleep” and “the 
home of eternity,”* but much more in the quiet sadness of that 
one word Vale, or Ave et vale, or in the more impassioned 
repetition of it, Vale, vale, dulcissima ; semper in perpetuo vale+ 
—the last long eternal farewell, which is all that is usually 
added to the name, age, and relationship of the deceased. This 
mode of taking leave of the dead, indicating the nature of the 
separation which had befallen them and the insuperable barrier 
which henceforth intervened between them and the living, had 
at least the merit of being simple and natural. In some places— 
in Majorca, for instance—the truth was commonly told with great 
precision and force, Fudsti; valet But another formula, which 
was also in frequent use, sounds almost like a mockery of the 
truth; we mean that interchange of salutations which was 
supposed to take place between the person buried and those 
who passed by his grave. These were invited to salute the 
deceased with the customary Ave or Salve, and the imaginary 
response was sometimes engraven on the stone, ready for all 
comers.§ To us there is something peculiarly revolting in this 
affectation of life and health where they are not; yet it was 
thought worth while to bury persons near the highways that 
they might receive these mock salutations more frequently. || 

The other salutation, which was often given and quite as 
often asked for in the inscriptions on Pagan tombstones, was of 
a somewhat different kind—inane, but not unnatural. We 
allude to the prayer (so to call it) of the survivors, that the 
bones of the deceased may rest well, or (much more commonly) 
that the earth may lie lightly upon him. This was in almost 
universal use in the Pagan burial-places of Spain and Africa ; 
and if not so universal elsewhere, yet it was everywhere so 
common that the words were quite as frequently represented by 


* I. R. N., 2957; O. H., 4428, 4467, 4528, 4811, 7362. 
t Hubner, 3490, 3506, 4427; G., 708, 5. + Hubner, 3671, 3676, 3689, 3691. 
§ Hubner, 3476, 3480, 3495; O. H., 4731 et seq., 4782. | O. H., 4737. 
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the initial letters as expressed in full.* Blessings were invoked 
or promised to all strangers who would repeat it as they passed 
the tomb; they are implored not to grudge the short time 
which the repetition would require, or are reminded that the 
deceased deserved such an attention, because he (or she) was 
never burdensome to any one during life.+ This same conceit 
is to be found in some of the Greek epitaphs collected in the 
Anthologia Greca, and the following translation of one of them 
is taken from Merivale— 
Hail, universal Mother! lightly rest 
On that dead form, 
Which, when with life invested, ne’er oppress’d 
Its fellow-worm. 


We may be sure that it was not always so poetically expressed, 
though even the Romans not unfrequently cast it in a metrical 
shape by means of some preface or appendix added to the 
technical form. Even this, however, was generally done in one 
uniform way, without any spark of real feeling or trace of 
originality; where the stereotyped form was departed from, 
the result was generally grotesque, as when an appeal is made 
to the grave-stone not to press heavily, out of consideration for 
the tender age of the child that lies beneath it.+ 
One thing, however, we are bound to say in favour of 

collections of Pagan epitaphs—namely, that they are for the 
most part remarkably free from those exhibitions of misplaced 
facetiousness, ill-nature, and bad taste, which form so large a 
proportion in most English collections. Of course they are not 
wholly exempt from this blemish; but it is certainly not so 
common, and not often so offensive. We do not think many 
Pagan inscriptions could be found in which a husband speaks 
evil of his deceased wife, such as we have seen before now in 
English churchyards. We remember, indeed, one instance of 
the kind, belonging to Rome, where a husband indites a ¢ztulus 
to his dearest wife, Claudia Tyche, with whom he lived . . years,§ 

* S.T.T.L. for Sit tibi terra levis, and as this makes naturally half of a penta- 
meter line, other words were often added to make the other half, such as Dicite gui 
legitis, 1e rogo preteriens, Dic rogo gui transis, Ossibus opto tuis, &c. And then some 
of these phrases too were so often repeated that they in their turn were abridged into 
mere initials (Hubner, 369, 415, 540, 1229, 1504, 1512, &c.). We need not remind 
our readers of our own R.I.P. 

+ O. H., 4756, 7396; Hubner, 558, 1293; I. R. N., 5376. 

2 G., 685; 3. 

§ The stone is mutilated, and this part of the inscription consequently imperfect 


(O. H., 4636). 
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two months, six days, and three hours ; and he adds—“ On the 
day of her death I gave the greatest thanks that ever I did in 
my life both to Gods and men!” But this is a striking and 
almost singular exception to the general rule, whereas we fear 
it would not be difficult to quote several scores of epitaphs 
inscribed by English widowers expressive of the same senti- 
ment. The following may suffice as a sample— 


Beneath this stone lies Katherine, my wife, 
In death my comfort, and my plague through life. 


There is an old Roman epitaph also, at Lyons, to the memory 
of one who had been both a soldier and a merchant, but of 
whom all that is recorded is the fact that he was born on a 
Tuesday, died on a Tuesday, began his military service, and was 
dismissed from the same, also on the same day of the week. 
And another, at Naples, records of a child of three years old, 
that her name was Saturnina, and that she was born on a 
Saturday and died on a Saturday.* No doubt this fact is 
recorded from a feeling of superstition which prevailed among 
the ancients, that the day of Saturn was a very unlucky day. 
We presume it is toa similar feeling that we are indebted for 
the following, which is to be seen in a village churchyard in 
Shropshire—‘ On a Friday she was born, on a Friday made a 
bride, on a Friday put to bed, on a Friday broke her leg, and on 
a Friday died.” But, we repeat, such puerilities are rare on 
ancient epitaphs, and we need say no more about them. It is 
worth observing, however, that the examples we have produced 
suffice to convince of error those writers who would maintain 
that every inscription which makes mention of the days of the 
week was Christian. De Rossi has clearly shown+ that the 
division of time into weeks, though not used by the Romans 
either for civil or religious purposes, was nevertheless known to 
them towards the end of the Republic, having been derived, as 
it was to the Greeks also, from Egyptian sources, and no 
importance was attached to it excepting in the mysteries of 
astrology. The Christians, of course, received it from the Jews, 
and these were the only societies in which any religious 
significance attached to the division. 

The feature in Pagan epitaphs on which the Christian mind 
can dwell with most pleasure are the abundant tokens of strong 
natural affection, ¢g., between parents and children, husbands 


+ I. R. N., 3356; O. H., 4466. t De Iuscr. Christ., i., xxi. 
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-and wives. The former, indeed, are too frequently tainted by an 
ill-concealed, or even an avowed, rebellion of the heart and will 
against the dispensations of Providence, which has inverted the 
natural order of succession by calling away the children before 
the parents ;* but many of the latter class are singularly simple 
and touching in the pictures of domestic happiness which they 
suggest. We will speak of each in its turn, and first of the 
epitaphs of Pagan parents and children. We have already 
alluded to the want of resignation which is one of their special 
characteristics, but this fault is of course by no means confined 
to this class of inscriptions, ¢.g., one young lady is made to speak 
in her own proper person, not by the mouth of her parents, and 
she speaks thus—“I lift up my hands’”—and the hands stand 
there carved between the letters, suiting the action to the word 
—‘ TI lift up my hands against God who took me away, innocent 
as I was, at the age of twenty.” And a boy invites all who read 
the memorial of his sad fate, cut off in his tenth year, to curse 
the harshness of his lot. Another, who laments the loss of five 
relatives on one day, a wife and child, a brother, sister, and 
nephew—the nature of the accident is not told—records his loss 
by saying that “the augry Gods gave all five in one day to 
everlasting sleep.” The bereaved parents commonly inscribe 
themselves miscrrimi, infelicissimi, and the like; and mothers 
especially burst forth into passionate lamentations over their 
blighted hopes, describing themselves as “left to tears and 
groans,” perpetuis tenebris et quotidiané miserabili ululatione 
damnate, &c.t Sometimes they speak more moderately, and 
only complain of the unnatural cruelty of fate, which has 
obliged them to perform the last sad offices of burial for their 
children, which the children ought rather to have performed for 
them.§ One father, who seems to have lost his daughter by 


* 7. R.N., 4514; O. H., 7379, 7381; fata propostera, 1. R. N., 5341; leges leti 
prepostera, O. H., 4767; contra ordinem, G., 669, 4. 

+ O. H., 4793, 4796; Hubner, 2295. 

G., 694, 8; 702, 12; 705, II. 

§ Quod miserrimum est, mater fecit filia, &c. (1. R. N., 3281; G., 696, 9). Cato, 
in Cicero de Senect., cap. ult., complains of having had to bury (burn) the body of his 
son, gitod contra decuit ab illo meum. It is this idea which is expressed in a variety of 
phrases on a hundred different epitaphs, some of them of exquisite neatness (see 
I. R. N., 82, 1920, 4571). One very common mode of expressing it is by using the 
words contra votum, but Morcelli certainly errs in supposing that this phrase is not 
used in any other circumstances. It may be found in the epitaphs of husbands to their 
wives, brothers to sisters, and even of children to parents (see Déssertatione Lpistolare 
of Labus on some Christian inscriptions found at Milan in 1813, p. 35. Milan, 1824). 
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some accident or violence, desires that he may be buried with 
her, that so his bones may be mixed with hers, which will be 
some consolation to him.* He also desires that there may be 
buried with him all the tokens of mourning which he had 
prepared during life—a couch with coverlets and a cloak, all 
black. To the freedman through whose fault (do/o) he had lost 
her he leaves a nail and a rope, that he may hang himself.+ 
Once only do we find the sentiment expressed by Pagan 
parents which is not unfrequent on the lips of Christians, that 
an early death is a token of God’s love. They had lost a child 
of three years old, and they write—Quam Di amaverunt, hec 
moritur infas.| In another instance, it is said of a boy who 
died when he was nine, that he had asked that he might die 
before his parents. But far more commonly, whether the 
epitaph be put into the mouth of the child er of the parents, 
the sentiment expressed is one of disappointment and disgust at 
the premature loss of enjoyment and extinction of bright hopes. 
Thus, a young lady of twelve, who had begun to entertain 
thoughts of matrimony (or her friends for her), “laments the 
end of her fate.” A child complains that “it has not been 
allowed him to live beyond seven months ;” “ defrauded of my 
eighth year ;” “cut off by an untimely death,” &c. And parents 
utter similar complaints for their children—*“ Alas! to how bitter 
a fate have you been abandoned. Before your term of life was 
ended you were given over to death, and you died when you 
ought to be flourishing in your youth ;” “hell (orcus) has taken 
from me him in whom was my hope;” “our hope was in our 
boy—now all is ashes and lamentations ;” and they are constantly 
said to have died “without having deserved it,” and “unhappily.” 
One bereaved mother begs her son to receive her without delay 
to himself ; another, having lost her son, vivere abominavit, and 
dies, apparently of a broken heart, a fortnight later ; and a third 
utters a word of warning, that wives should not wish to have 
children, because of the pain of parting with them§ The 
regretful memories of bereaved parents sometimes led them to 
record on their children’s grave-stones not only their moral 

* A lady at Lyons, in like manner, requested during her life that her religuia 
might be buried with those of her mother and brother, and her husband and daughter 
record the fact that her wish had been complied with (O. H., 7376). 

+ G., 715, 10. 

tO. H, a7}. 

§ I. R. N., 1609, 3833; Hubner, 562, 3475; O. H., 4591, 4601, 7378; G... 
677, 8; 682, 9; 689, 4; 693, 1; 694, 8. 
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excellences, which might very suitably be commemorated there, 
but their intellectual and even their physical excellences, such as 
talent, learning, grace, beauty, and the rest. Thus, a boy of 
sixteen is represented as: saying of himself that he had always 
loved his studies, been reverential to his masters, obeyed the 
commands of his parents, &c.; another boy of fifteen is styled 
puer reverentissimus. To a little girl of seven a very pleasing 
epitaph is inscribed, that she was obedient to her mother and a 
favourite with everybody—wmatri obscquens, placita omnibus. Of 
others the innocency and simplicity are commended, and these, 
of course, are generally the young.* On a Roman sarcophagus 
found at York, we read anime innocentissime, for a child who 
had only lived ten months ;+ and the same, in Spain, for a child 
of eight months, and for others of eight or eleven years. This is 
natural and pleasing, but we are struck by a certain sense of 
incongruity when we find on the memorials of the youthful dead 
a panegyric of talent which has never been developed, or of 
beauty which is now corruption, such as we find recorded of a 
youthful bride, not yet sixteen, that “she was of exquisite form 
and marvellous beauty, and her body was worthy of her heart ;” 
of a girl of nine, that she was “of singular beauty, most affec- 
tionate manners, and learning most excellent beyond what might 
lawfully have been expected in one of her age and sex ;” of 
another, of eleven, that just when she had become most learned 
—her mistress having taught her all arts—she was cruelly taker 
away; and of several, both boys and girls, that their talents 
surpassed their age. One boy of sixteen is said to have surpassed 


even old men in wisdom, and never to have had anything itv 


common with youth. Of girl, her skill in music and grace in 
dancing are thought worthy of commemoration on her tomb, and 
the fond mother of another declares that beauty’s model perished 
when her Lyda died.§ It must be.admitted, however, that these 
outpourings of parental affection and vanity (for they spring 
from this double source) sink into absolute insignificance when 
compared with similar blemishes on the monuments of Christian 
churches. One of the finest monuments in Canterbury Cathedral 

* G., 669, 4; I. R. N., 2661, 3413, 3735; Hubner, 3497. 

t Godwin’s Lnglish Archeologist’s Handbook, p. 55. 

+ Hubner, 394, 1199, 2888. This epithet is even sometimes given to men of 


mature age (I. R. N., 247, 808, 1o11, 5368). 
§ This last, however, we observe that Mommsen reckons among the suspected or 


spurious (I. R. N., 366). For the rest see I. R. N., 1755, 3133, 5463; G., 684, 2; 
705, 10; 708, 5; O. H., 4851, 4853, 4856. 
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gives an entire history of a former dean of that establishment, 
and, zztcr alia, it is mentioned that “he was slender and low in 
stature but straight and well-shaped, his constitution firm and 
his countenance free and easy, his choice of diet exquisite (!), 
which he never took but once a day,” &c. And it would 
probably be impossible to sin against propriety in this respect 
more grievously than does the language of the well-known 
monument to a Catholic English girl in the cloister of the 
venerable English College in Rome, which, however, we have 
neither space nor inclination to quote. 

We come now to the epitaphs inscribed to husbands and 
wives; and here we must make an observation upon the 
assertion of Morcelli* that, although sorrow is often expressed 
on the epitaphs of children, yet it is rarely expressed by 
husbands for the loss of their wives. If this remark was 
intended to convey the impression that there was a lack of 
conjugal affection among the old Romans, we think it is 
singularly unjust. The collections of sepulchral inscriptions 
which we have examined amply confirm the impression we had 
already received from our study of the classics, viz., that these 
natural virtues were by no means wanting in Pagan Rome until 
the period of her final corruption and ruin. It may be quite 
true that the epithets dolens, miscrrimus, infelicissimus, and the 
like, are not so often appended to the name of a husband or 
wife as they are to those of a father and mother, though 
examples of these also are by no means wanting, but the 
sincerity of their mutual love, and the consequent sorrow of 
either on the death of the other, are certainly manifested in no 
equivocal terms. One testimony of praise which is repeated, we 
may safely say, upon hundreds of such epitaphs, implies of itself 
no common degree of fidelity or attachment ; we refer to those 
inscriptions which testify that husband and wife have lived 
together for thirteen, twenty, thirty, forty, and even fiftyt 
years sine ullé querelé, sine ullo stomacho, sine ullé vile (for bile), 
sine ullé offensd, sine lite molestd, sine jurgio, sine ullé contumelid 
neque lesione animi.t We know indeed that epitaphs of this 
kind have been sometimes called “ sepulchral lies,” but the fact 

* De Styl. Ins., lib. ii., p. 102. 

+ One married couple testify that they have lived together for sixty years, and 
another for sixty-eight (I. R. N., 1618, 3793). 

¢ O. H., 4158, 4369, 7335, 7406, 7383; G., 730, 2; Hubner, 3274. Sometimes 
the words are abridged, or even the initials only are used of one or other of these 
phrases (I. R. N., 1535, 1692). 
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that they were so frequently inscribed on Pagan tombs is at least 
a proof that such virtues were recognized and appreciated, and 
we confess our own estimate of unregenerated human nature by 
no means forbids our belief in their having really existed. 

In the churchyard of All Saints, Hertford, there is, or was, 
an epitaph to a Mrs. Young, who died more than a century ago, 
aged sixty-six, years, and it says of her that “she was a pious 
Christian, and for thirty-eight years so kind and loving a wife 
as never gave her husband an angry word.” And another, in 
Streatham churchyard, says of the wife of a Major-General 
Hamilton that “she was married forty-seven years, and never 
did oxe thing to disoblige her husband. She died 18th March, 
1746.” Many a Pagan epitaph bears the same testimony. “ She 
never gave a bad word to her husband” (sanguam marito suo 
male dixit); “she never committed any fault except by dying ;” 
“TI never received from her any insult or bad word ;” “I never 
had any complaint to make of her at all;” “I never received 
any pain from her except by her death,’* which last epitaph 
reminds us of an old English one on a child, in St. Leonard’s, 


Foster Lane— 
Noe wonder that his moder wepte, 
Noe wonder that she sighede ; 
He never drew from her eyne a tear 
Till the daie on whiche hee dyed. 


Some of the epitaphs of Pagan husbands to their wives 
depart from the ordinary track, and have a sufficiently definite 
character of their own to make them worth quoting; e¢g., one 
who has lived with his wife for thirteen years “with great 
sweetness,” declares that “though dead she will always be alive 
to him, and always be golden in his eyes.” Another says of his 
wife that their union was such, nothing but death could separate 
them. <A third widower who had lived with his wife eighteen 
years sine quercld, buried his wife in the vineyard which after- 
wards became the property of the Christian community, and in 
which the Catacomb of San Callisto was excavated, and he 
says, “I make lamentations with her Manes, and I entreat Pluto 
to restore me to my wife, who lived with me in such harmony 


*G., 780, 13; 795, 3; I. R. N., 3994; O. H., 4626, 4627, 4640, 7385 ; Hubner, 
2994. In I. R. N., 6058, two brothers prepare their monument during life, and 
record (without mentioning their ages) that they had never interchanged a single 
bitter word. And in another, O. H., 4777, the survivor of two men who had 
originally met in the slave-market, been sold together, and received their freedom 
together, gives similar testimony. 
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until the fatal day ;” and then, addressing himself to his wife, 
he begs of her to obtain from the Manes, zf there be such spirits, 
that he may not any longer suffer this unholy (scclestum) 
separation ; finally, he prays that the earth may lie light upon 
her, as she never did any injury on earth; “and if any one ever 
injured her, may he be rejected by the Gods above and by the 
Gods below, and may the earth lie heavy upon him.”* Side by 
side with this should be set the following lamentations of 
widows over their deceased husbands. The first begins by 
saying that they had been married but a short time, and that 
even during much of that short time they had been cruelly 
separated by circumstances (which, however, are not explained). 
Wherefore she makes a passionate appeal to the Manes to have 
her husband in good keeping (at commendatum habeatis), and to 
be kind and indulgent to him, and to allow her to see him in 
her dreams, and finally, to enable her speedily to rejoin him. 
Another, in Tarracona, appeals to the Manes, if they have any 
sense or feeling (sz sapercnt), to withdraw her also from life, 
since it is no longer enjoyable without her husband, who was 
her light (dulcem carui lucem cum te amisi); and she concludes 
by begging that if the abundant tears she sheds for him are of 
any avail, he will come and show himself to her in dreams and 
visions of the night. And a third, the last we will quote, makes 
a sepulchre for herself and her husband, that “having spent a 
pleasant life together for twenty-five years in peace and 
harmony (@guabili concordid), they may not be separated even in 
the grave.” + 

We ought not to lay too much stress upon the mere epithets 
that are attached to the several relations of father and mother, 
husband and wife, or any other, in these sepulchral inscriptions ; 
not only because of the proverbial untrustworthiness of such 
memorials—“the Cupids and the marble tears upon the tomb- 
stone” being often, as Southey said of the monument to an old 
maid who lies buried in the cathedral at Salisbury, “the only 
tears which her death occasioned, and the only Cupids with 
whom she had any concern ””—but also because it is certain that 
these epithets are far more frequently determined by the custom 
or fashion of the place, than by the deliberate choice of the 
individual. This fact will be made evident to any one who 
will take the trouble of studying the volumes of inscriptions 

* G., 752, 35 757, 3; O. H., 4623, 4776, 7382. 
+ G., 786, 5; Hubner, 4427, 3596. 
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that have been lately published, in which the inscriptions are 
arranged on a geographical, and not an ethical principle of 
division. It is quite curious to observe how a particular word, 
or turn of expression, becomes a popular favourite in this or 
that locality, where we cannot for a moment suppose that there 
was any corresponding distinction in the sentiments or characters 
of those who used them. It was merely the force of habit or 
imitation, unconsciously obeyed by the men of a particular 
generation, or, it may be, of one generation after another. This 
may be recognized by a careful observer even within the narrow 
circle of the Roman Catacombs. Either because some one 
particular mason, living probably in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the cemetery, was usually employed to engrave all the 
tombstones in it, or for some other reason which we cannot now 
divine, the fact is undeniable, that certain families (so to call 
them) of epitaphs are found to belong to certain Catacombs, or 
certain portions of them. Thus, if we walk round the corridors 
of the Christian Museum at the Lateran, we shall find at least 
half a dozen columns of inscriptions headed by this title, 
Inuscriptionum familie, taken respectively from the Catacombs of 
St. Agnes, St. Priscilla, Pretextatus, St. Laurence, the cemetery 
at Ostia, &c. In those taken from St. Agnes, we are struck at 
once not only by the beauty of the engraving, but also by the 
general absence of epithets, and the preponderance of mere 
names, and those often classical ; also by the frequent use of the 
letters B. M. and B. N. M., standing apparently for Bone 
memorie and Benemerenti. St. Priscilla abounds with symbols, 
and those of the earliest date, such as the anchor. In 
Pretextatus, the Greek language has a marked preponderance. 
In those which come from Ostia, two out of every three contain 
an expression which we should look for in vain in any of the 
others ; the person buried is said to “sleep here” (Aic dormit) ; 
and in several, distinct mention is made of the will of God as 
having appointed the time of death (guando Deus voluerit) ; 
though this also is not to be found on any of the other columns. 
Of course no one could dream of attributing this peculiarity to 
any special sense of God’s overruling providence, present to the 
minds of the good Christians of Ostia above those of the 
general body of the faithful elsewhere. We have read the same 
sentiment inscribed on a grave, still unopened, in the most 
ancient part of the Catacomb of St. Priscilla; an inscription 
which we believe has never yet been edited ; it runs thus, Deo 
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bolente (for volente) Felix Ampliatus. Every visitor to the 
Lateran Museum will have read it at the end of a very 
pretty illustrated epitaph belonging to a consecrated virgin, 
apparently of the fourth century, who died on such a 
day, jubente Christo ejus—ie., in obedience to the will of 
her (Spouse) Christ; and of course the thought must needs 
have been more or less present to the mind of every Christian 
at the hour of his death. Who began at Ostia the practice of 
mentioning it on the tombstone, and why the practice was so 
much more generally adopted there than elsewhere, are questions 
we cannot hope to answer; but at any rate we can scarcely err 
in referring its continuance to mere habit and imitation. Just 
so, in examining the collections of Pagan inscriptions, we note 
the fact that among the Spaniards, or rather, among the Romans 
in Spain, no testimony was more commonly borne to the worth 
of a deceased person than this, that he was kind to his own 
relatives and beloved by them—carus suis, and pius in suos, or 
suis—but we see no reason to believe that they were really in 
any way remarkable for the possession of this very ordinary 
quality. We gather only that it was the fashion of that locality 
to publish this particular encomium on the dead; and it was a 
fashion so universally followed that the mere initials /. 7. s. often 
served in lieu of the whole phrase. It was common also in 
Africa; and this is sufficiently accounted for by the proximity 
of the two provinces.* Benemcrenti also is another specimen of 
an epithet which at first doubtless had a definite meaning, yet 
afterwards came to be used, in mere thoughtlessness, even of 
infants who could never have earned a title to the real gratitude 
of survivors. As it stands now inscribed on thousands of 
epitaphs, it ceases to convey any definite impression to the 
mind. And we are not sure that we ought not to relegate to the 
same category of unmeaning lumber the praise of amiability 
(dulcissim@) as applied to deceased wives. It has been (perhaps 
maliciously) observed by Orelli that the same title never occurs 
in any inscription addressed to a wife while living ; but the reply 
is obvious, that there are few such inscriptions extant, and at 
any rate we have seen some husbands stating that their wives 
had spent with them so many years of married life cum omni 
dulcitudine, and we do not dispute the truth of the record. We 
only mean that dulcisstma seems to have been the approved 
title given to a wife on her tombstone, and may therefore very 
* See Hubner, pp. 198 et seq. 229; O. H., iii., p. 479. 
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often have been used where it was not particularly deserved ; 
just as we have seen a husband calling his wife dearest, and then 
going on, in the very same breath as it were, to thank the Gods 
for being rid of her. We can hardly say the same of epithets 
which have been used more sparingly ; and where the phrase is 
at all singular, we suppose we ought fairly to presume that it 
was selected with discrimination as expressing the character of 
the deceased. We confess we are a little suspicious of hyper- 
bolical language, such as ixcomparabili, mire sapicntie et probi- 
talis, rarissimi exempli, &c. which certainly became very 
fashionable epithets on Christian monuments of the latter half 
of the fourth century, and are not wanting in the Pagan collec- 
tion before us;* and one circumstance which confirms our 
suspicions of the worthlessness of these titles is the fact that 
where once they have been introduced into the burial-place of 
any town or village, they are apt to be repeated there again and 
again, whereas it is not likely that these paragons of perfection 
should have been thus monopolized by certain favoured 
localities. But the praise of modesty and chastity in wives, of 
kindness and indulgence in husbands, though not altogether 
rare, is far from being universal ; and when a widower goes out 
of his way to speak of his wife as wxor simplicissima, or to 
celebrate her erimzam erga se pudicitiam,’ he probably knew what 
he was about, and distinctly meant what he said. Frugality is 
another epithet, by no means hackneyed in its application either 
to husbands or wives; in one instance, the heir waggishly 
expresses his warmest gratitude for the presence of this excellent 
quality in an old gentleman to whose property he had succeeded 
(homini frugalissimo, cujus frugalitati heres maximas gratias 
agit). Prudence, the habit of staying at home, skill and diligence 
in taking care of the household property, and never to have 
been the wife of more than one husband, are items of eulogy 
bestowed on only a few Pagan women here and there amid the 
thousands of monuments (fia ct bono consilio, lanifica, frugi, 
domtseda, conservatrix peculi, domum scrvavit, lanam fecit, 


* O. H., 4626, 4631, 4633; Hubner, 3596, 4146, 4403. See De Rossi’s Zvsc. 
Christ., i., Cxii. 

+ Thus, there were at least a score of them in Beneventum (I. R. N., 83—95; 
see also 248, 262, 270, 285, &c.). Of one it is even said that whilst living she was 
called Dea Sanctissima (O. H., 4647). In Muratori (1246, 9) we read of a Alater 
Sanctissima et Dea. 

t+ G., 806, 4; Hubner, 4299. 
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univira);* and some at least of these have a Christian tone about 
them which makes us almost doubtful whether they have been 
rightly placed among the monuments of Heathendom. But our 
article is already too long; and we cannot at the end of it 
begin to institute a comparison between Christian and Pagan 
monuments, which involves many intricate and disputed 


questions. l.SN. 





Sonnets 
ON THE ERECTION OF THE STATUE OF VOLTAIRE IN PARIS, SOON 
AFTER THE BEGINNING OF THE LATE WAR. 
aoe 


I. R 
Wuart Shape ascends o’er yonder Stygian sea 
Of upturned faces—Shape far-off descried, 
With myriad-wrinkled brow, and serpent-eyed ? 
That City which adores him, who is she ? 
Fitly the hour is chosen! Fatefully 
Advance the armies sent to plague the pride 
That built its tower on sand, and God defied! 
High Priest of unbelief and anarchy, 
Ris’st thou to see thy work—the doom to hear 
Of nations, Christian once, that spurn their trust ? 
Hark to that gun! More near it sounds, and near. 
Land of brave hearts ! ere yet descends that woe 
Which comes to save, not slay—thy tempter know! 
Dash back that idol to its native dust. 





II. 
Laugh, thou that weep’st! Or with thy weeping blend 
The glory of that joy which mocks at pain. 
Vain was thy pride ; thy penance is not vain. 
Lo! this is the beginning, not the end. 
Beyond that rain of fire I see descend 
Armies of God t’ward yon ensanguined plain ; 
And these the Cross and those the Crown sustain. 
Elect of Penitents, thy forehead bend 
To meet that Crown in hope that springs from love ; 
Once more true greatness greets thee from above. 
At last—while far away the tempests rave— 
Forth from the ashes of thy Pagan boast 
Leaps thy new life! ’Mid yon celestial host 
Thy Clotilde triumphs, and thy Genevieve. 

A. DE V. 


* O. HL, 4143, 4550 4630, 4639, 4642, 4771, 4848; I. R. N., 2953, 33133 G., 
748, 4; 752, 9; Fabretti, p. 252, 35, 38. 




















Reviews of Famous Books. 
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I.—THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 
I. 

A FEW weeks ago the friends of the Society of Jesus in this 
country were surprised to find it suddenly assaulted by no less 
conspicuous a person than Earl Russell. It was not a new 
“Durham” letter. Lord Russell would probably not wish to 
revive too sharply the memory of the very turning-point in his 
political career, since which that career, notwithstanding all the 
advantages of his position and his antecedents, has seemed 
singularly unfortunate and full of failures. It was one of those 
“sayings by the way” which so often slay characters and spread 
inextinguishable calumnies. Lord Russell, in a letter to the 
Times in which he was proposing to lay down the principles 
on which our military defences must be reorganized, had to 
come across the specious justifications which have been adduced 
by some of our public writers for that disregard of treaty obliga- 
tions, which has been a characteristic of Europe for a much 
longer period than some people seem to remember. “No doubt 
there may have been as much casuistry employed to dissipate 
the obligations of treaties as was once used by the Jesuits to 
dispense with the obligations of morality. It would require a 
Pascal and a new series of Provincial Letters to sweep away the 
fallacies of some of our modern writers.” 

Thus says Earl Russell. His words are always listened to 
with attention, and carry much weight. The Jesuits, therefore, 
on his high authority, have at some time or other done so much 
to dispense with the obligations of morality as to make their 
action in this respect notorious and proverbial, an example to 
all time, parallelism with which may be threatened as the last 
penalty which the just indignation of virtuous and high-minded 
men may inflict on those who are now disposed to “dissipate 
the obligations” of European treaties. Lord Russell is noted, 
among other things, for his courage, and we have no doubt that 
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he would be ready to stand by his words, without attempt to 
“dissipate the obligation” of defending them by throwing the 
justification of his statement on the shoulders of Pascal or any 
one else. But may we say that we should like to see his lordship 
brought to book on the matter? We shall not say that he 
knows no more about the Provincial Letters than he might about 
“commanding the fleet;” but we shall venture to say with 
the greatest confidence that he knows more about politics and 
even about diplomacy than he does about that particular branch 
of theological science and literature which has mainly furnished 
the subject of the Provincial Letters. We shall venture to say 
that he knows nothing about the way in which Pascal has used 
his authorities, nothing about the glaring dishonesty of his quota- 
tions, or about the way in which he has “dispensed” himself 
from the “obligations of morality” as to truth and as to fairness 
to his opponents. And may we venture to add that Earl Russell 
might very well have known quite enough on these topics to 
save him from repeating what we must take the liberty of 
calling an atrocious and often-exposed calumny against a very 
large body of religious men? The confutations and exposures 
of the Provincial Letters are neither few, nor unknown, nor 
inaccessible, and no serious attempt has ever been made to 
vindicate the honesty of Pascal by any one who has really 
examined these confutations. Earl Russell need not read them 
unless he chooses ; but the notoriety of the facts is so great that 
any man of character who repeats the calumnies of the Provincial 
Letters is exposed to one of two alternatives. He must either be 
prepared to say that he has examined the charges against 
Pascal, and is prepared manfully to vindicate the character of 
that writer, or to say that he is altogether ignorant of what he 
talks about so freely, when the words which he uses involve the 
gravest moral charge against multitudes of Christian men. We 
should be curious to see how Earl Russell could “ dissipate the 
obligation” of taking one or other of these alternatives. 

As we are about to review this famous work, and shall have to 
speak of the author’s “ honesty and veracity,” or the reverse, we 
may as well say that we use these words in a literary and mate- 
rial sense. There is every reason for supposing that Pascal—like 
certain controversial writers of our own time whom we forbear to 
name—knew very little of the wide field of literature which is 
embraced in his celebrated work. His instances and quotations 
were supplied him by others, than whom he himself might have 
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been far more scrupulous. On the other hand we have his own 
solemn assertion that he “detested nothing more than to wound 
truth in the slightest degree,” and that he had “always taken 
special care not only not to falsify—which would be horrible— 
but even not to alter or pervert'in the slightest degree the sense 
of a passage.”* These are Pascal’s own words, and deserve all 
attention. But we are not now concerned with Pascal’s conscience; 
but with his work. No one can deny his genius, nor is it our busi- 
ness to sit in judgment on his honesty, in the sense in which that 
word signifies the persuasion of his own mind, however produced, 
that he was seeking a good end and not perverting truth in the 
charges which he made, or in the use of the authorities by which 
he supported those charges. But of the utter objective dishonesty 
of the Provincial Letters there can be no doubt. Every species 
of misrepresentation is to be found in Pascal’s pages. Sometimes 
it is direct falsification, sometimes it is bad translation, at others 
omission of essential words in a quotation, or omission of the 
sequel or the context which would expose him to detection, or 
the bringing together passages which have no connection without 
any indication of the fraud, or the giving as a serious proposition 
what had only been proposed hypothetically, or the imputing 
to authors words and opinions which they cite only to condemn 
—the whole art of controversial falsity might be learnt from 
Pascal, and he is besides full of errors and misrepresentations 
from which a true theological knowledge and an acquaintance 
with the manner in which certain moral principles had been 
applied at different periods would have saved him. And we 
repeat again that this is well known to all who have studied the 
question, and ought certainly to prevent any man who is not 
content to lie under the charge of not knowing what he is 
talking about, or under that of making reckless assertions 
through prejudice, from using language like that which we have 
quoted from Earl Russell’s letter. We say that it ought to. 
prevent the use of such language, though we are painfully 
aware that it does not do so. The reason we take to be, that 
Pascal’s contribution to the literature of calumny has become 
thoroughly a part of the great Protestant and anti-Christian 
tradition of the last few centuries, and so, like many other 
similar falsifications, has a vitality of its own which makes it 
require continual and repeated exposure. 


* Provincial Letters, xi. 
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Ul. 

We believe that it may be very safely affirmed that the 
majority of Englishmen, perhaps the majority even of those 
who talk about the Provincial Letters, have never read, at least 
have never read through, the work which bears that name. It is 
a very safe assertion, further, that of those who read them not 
many understand them. To understand them it would be 
necessary to have some considerable knowledge, not only of 
theology in general, but of one of the most difficult and intricate 
departments of theology, and of the subtleties of the Jansenist 
controversy concerning that particular department. To English 
men in general the Jansenists are people who, calling themselves 
Catholic, and remaining within the bosom of the Church, 
resisted the decisions of Rome and appealed against them. 
But, of course, the question of the supremacy or infallibility of 
the Pope or of the Holy See had nothing whatever to do with 
the controversies about grace and the peculiar doctrines of the 
followers of Jansenius upon that subject. These controversies 
and doctrines are what we have called them, intricate and subtle, 
and they are, even among Catholics, to a great extent. relegated 
to oblivion. They were, however, the direct occasion of the 
Provincial Letters, and they occupy in them very considerable 
space. Not, however, the whole or the larger portion of the 
Letters. The larger portion is devoted to a subject only remotely 
connected with the strictly Jansenist doctrines. This subject is 
what Lord Russell would call the “relaxed morality” of the 
teachers of the Society of Jesus, against whom every Jansenist, 
and therefore Pascal, instinctively and of necessity felt an 
undying and relentless hatred. The subjects treated of in those 
Provincial Letters which are devoted to an “exposure” of the 
supposed Jesuit morality, are far more popularly intelligible 
than the discussions concerning grace. They are as popular 
and as intelligible, in a certain sense, as the topics of “ Marian 
devotion ” and the like, which filled so large a part of the pages 
of Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon. At the same time, it is true to say that 
the ordinary reader, however much he may enjoy the “ peep into 
casuistry ” which Pascal allows him, does not really understand 
what he is reading about, partly because he is utterly unac- 
customed to the point of view from which alone the casuists 
regarded the subjects which they discussed, partly from the less 
respectabJe reason of the cloud which it was necessary for Pascal 
to raise in order to hide his artifices and give his slanders 
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currency. A short account of the Letters and their origin is 
therefore necessary before we proceed to justify the strong terms 
in which we have spoken of their dishonesty. 

A complete history of the errors. of Jansenius, which 
descended to him by legitimate inheritance, as it were, through 
Baius from Calvin and Luther, would be far too long a work for 
us to undertake in these pages. We may begin the story from 
Jansenius himself. The famous work of this author, Augustinus, 
did not appear till 1640, two years after his death. He had, 
however, prepared it for publication, and in his preface had 
submitted it to the judgment of the Holy See. It was 
immediately opposed and denounced to the authorities at 
Rome. In 1641 it was prohibited by the Inquisition, and in 
the following year was condemned as containing propositions 
already proscribed. The Bull of Urban the Eighth, in which 
this condemnation was contained, was resisted by the party in 
France, founded by the celebrated St. Cyran, the intimate friend 
of Jansenius, who had spread the doctrines of the latter before 
the Augustinus was published, and had enlisted in the cause the 
very formidable organization known by the name of the Port 
Royalists.* While the controversy about the Bull was raging, 
Cornet, the Syndic of the theological faculty of Paris, summed 
up the doctrine’ of the book in the five celebrated propositions 
(they were originally seven) which were submitted first by him 
to the Sorbonne, then referred by the Sorbonne to the assembly 
of French Bishops which was at the time being held in Paris, 
then sent by the Bishops to the Pope, and at last, after a most 
careful examination, which lasted two years, before a Congre- 
gation of Cardinals and theologians, in the presence of the Pope, 
condemned by Innocent the Tenth as heretical. This was in 
1653. The French Bishops, under the presidency of Mazarin, 
adopted the censure in the same year. This drove the 
Jansenists to fresh subterfuges. They professed to acknowledge 
the condemnation of the propositions, but affirmed that they 


* There were two Port Royals—one the convent in Paris, in the Faubourg St. 
Jacques, presided over by the Méré Angelique Arnauld, and the other the original Port 
Royal des Champs, from which Angelique and her nuns migrated in 1625, on account 
of the large increase of their number, and which, ten or eleven years later, became the 
abode of the Solitaires de Port Royal, men of literary eminence and much austere piety, 
leavened, unfortunately, by an indomitable pride and strong party spirit. Pascal took 
up his abode there in 1655, though not strictly as a member of the community. He 
was then thirty-two years old. The Lettres Provinciales were begun before he had 
been a year at Port Royal. 
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were not condemned in the sense of Jansenius, and were not 
to be found in his book. This left them free to maintain the 
doctrine of the Augustinus. They were obliged, they said, to 
bow to the decision of the Pope as to the question of doctrine, 
not as to that of fact and of the meaning of a particular book. 
In 1654 the French Bishops declared that the propositions were 
contained in the Augustinus, and were condemned in the sense 
of the author. Two years later, Alexander the Seventh declared 
peremptorily that the condemnation issued by his predecessor 
fell upon the doctrine of Jansenius and on the sense of his book. 
The Bishops of France, in their assembly in the following year, 
proposed a formula for general subscription which embraced the 
question of doctrine and the question of fact alike. 

But we have already passed beyond the period of the 
Provincial Letters, and we need not pursue any further the 
struggles of the Jansenists against the authority of the Church 
—supported in this case by the strong arm of Louis the 
Fourteenth. The Provincial Letters were occasioned by a 
characteristic incident in the theological warfare. One of the 
great supporters of the Port Royalists, the Duc de Liancourt, 
was interrogated in confession by a priest at St. Sulpice as to his 
connection with the suspected body. As he was not disposed to 
give up that connection, the confessor asked for a short delay 
in which to make up his mind whether he could give him 
absolution. Instead of returning at the appointed time, the 
Duc de Liancourt went about declaring that the Sulpicians had 
refused him absolution. Attempts were made by St. Vincent of 
Paul and others to hinder this scandal. The Sorbonne was 
consulted, and many of its best doctors declared that the refusal 
of absolution would have been right. The duke himself repented 
of the steps he had taken, but it was too late. Antoine Arnauld 
had published two letters on the affair, in which he appeared to 
defend the Jansenist doctrine. Two propositions were extracted 
from the second of these letters and submitted to the Sorbonne, 
which nominated a commission of doctors to examine the charge. 
Then began what is known to the readers of the Provinciales as 
the “Procés de M. Arnauld.” The appeals to the Parliament 
to interfere, Arnauld’s professed submission to the Sorbonne— 
whose decision he ended by declaring illegitimate—his long- 
winded defence, after which he declared he had not been heard, 
his evasive retractation of his letter, the attempts of his friends 
to spin out the discussion to an endless length, and their 
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subsequent complaint that measures had been taken to limit 
their lengthiness, and the many other subterfuges adopted by 
the party—all remind us of the manner in which heretics are so 
fond of acting under similar circumstances: and of the manner, 
we may add, in which the minority of the Vatican Council were 
recommended to act by certain scribes in Germany, France, and 
England, and in which they did zo¢ act. At last Arnauld was con- 
demned, and it was ordered that, unless he subscribed the censure 
within a fortnight, his name should be struck off the list of doctors. 
It is almost superfluous to add that there can be no question 
whatever as to the matter of fact either in his case or in that 
of Jansenius. No impartial man could fairly deny that Arnauld 
repeated the condemned doctrine of his master, or that the five 
condemned propositions are really and truly to be found in the 
book of Jansenius, and express rightly its characteristic teaching. 

This Procés de M. Arnauld gave rise to the Provincial 
Letters. It lasted from November, 1655, till the end of January, 
1656. During that time Arnauld was at Port Royal des 
Champs. His friends urged him to publish something in his 
own defence. What he wrote, however, was received by them 
with significant silence when he read it over to them. He said 
that he understood what they meant. Jats vous, qui étes jeune 
et curicux, he said, turning to Pascal, vous devries faire quelque 
chose! Pascal said that he thought he could hit upon some- 
thing which might be improved by others. In a few days he 
produced the first Letter, which Arnauld immediately admired 
and declared that it must be printed. It is not the best 
of the series, but it revealed a new power. It is dated 
January 23, 1656—about a week before the condemnation 
of Arnauld. The eighteenth (and last) of the Provinciales 
appeared on March 24, 1657. The first four appeared all 
within a month. After this the Letters came out with about 
a month’s interval between each, and on three or four occa- 
sions more rapidly. Nearly two months separate the last 
from the last but one. We shall have to speak presently of 
the cause of the immense success of these Letters, but we are 
now engaged in explaining their subject. The first two are 
confined to the questions involved in the “Censure de M. 
Arnauld.” The third is on the supposed injustice of his 
condemnation. The two last, the seventeenth and eighteenth, 
are devoted to a defence of the Jansenist position in itself. 
These form the portion of the Provinciales which may be said 
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not to refer directly to the main subject of the whole, historically 
considered, although they refer directly to the occasion which gave 
birth to the whole series. The attack on the Jesuits begins with the 
fourth, and is the burthen of the remainder down to the sixteenth 
inclusive. These form the Provincial Letters in the sense of Lord 
Russell and of the enemies of the Church generally, and it is by 
testing these critically, by examining their quotations in the 
authors from which these quotations are taken, considering the 
logical value of the reasoning and the moral character of the whole 
argument, that any one who wishes to be fair and impartial must 
form his estimate of the truthfulness and honesty of Blaise Pascal. 

The fourth Provincial Letter with which, as we have said, the 
attack on the Jesuits begins, is well contrived as a transition 
from the direct subject on which Pascal was writing to the 
general question of the morality of the teachers of the Society. 
It contains some of the cleverest pages in the whole series ; but 
it is disgracefully unfair in its representations. It turns upon 
the question of what is called “actual grace,” and on sins of 
ignorance. The Jesuits maintained that the grace of God was 
always given to man, and so that no sin could be imputed to 
him if he had no grace to help him to avoid it. They maintained 
that sins of ignorance, when the ignorance was invincible or 
involuntary, were excusable on the ground of that ignorance ; 
but they allowed that ignorance, involuntary at the moment of 
sinning, might be voluntary in its cause, on account of negligence 
or previous malice, and they condemned as sinful acts against 
the law which were the results of voluntary inadvertence, a bad 
habit knowingly acquired, and ignorance that is “ vincible.” 
Pascal fastens on a book of a certain Pére Banny, which appears 
to have been put on the Index at Rome for a passage against 
the independence of clerics from lay jurisdiction, and which 
seems to have expressed one or two “relaxed” opinions. He 
makes a fierce attack against the doctrine of the universal actual 
presence of grace to the sinner at the moment of sin, arguing 
that this doctrine exempted the worst class of sinners, those who 
are so far gone as to have no scruples and never to think of God, 
and is very clever and satirical about those whom he calls 
“half-sinners,” whom this same doctrine, as he misrepresents 
it, would condemn.* In the same way he misrepresents the 

* «Point de ces pécheurs a demi, qui ont quelque amour pour la vertu ; ils seront 
tous damnés, ces demi-pécheurs. Mais pour ces francs pécheurs, pécheurs endurcis, 
pécheurs sans mélange, pleins et achevés, l’enfer ne les tient pas; ils ont trompé le 
diable 4 force de s’y abandonner ” (Provinciales, iveme Lettre). 
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anti-Jansenist doctrine as to sins of ignorance, and maintains 
almost in so many words—but not quite, for he was too adroit-— 
the abominable doctrine of his masters, Baius and Jansenius, 
according to which all error, inadvertence,~and ignorance were 
voluntary in their cause, that is, zz original sin, which was 
voluntary in Adam, and in consequence are imputable as causes 
of damnation to all who do wrong acts in consequence of them. 
In this view, even negative infidelity in a man who had never 
heard of God or Christianity is a sin worthy of damnation, just as 
in the same system of doctrine all movements of concupiscence, 
however involuntary, are sins, all sins mortal, all the actions of 
unbelievers culpable, and all the virtues of the best of ancients 
vices. But the point with which we are immediately concerned is 
that where he quotes Pére Banny as to what is necessary to make 
an action voluntary, Pascal stops short in his quotation in the 
middle of a sentence, just when the following words would expose 
his misrepresentation, and—if he knew the book he was quoting 
—with the full knowledge that there were other passages in the 
work which abundantly demonstrated that Banny held a doctrine 
entirely different from that which his assailant imputed to him.* 


* Banny had said that in order that an action be voluntary it must proceed from a 
man who sees, knows, and understands (/éné¢re) what there is in it of good or bad. 
This doctrine stirred the bile of the rigorist disciples of Jansenius. ‘‘ What,” cries 
Pascal, ‘‘it is not enough then that a man knows what he does, and does it because he 
chooses, he must besides ‘see, know, and penetrate’ what there is of good or bad in 
the action! How few of our actions then are voluntary! What a number of oaths 
while gaming, what excesses in times of debauchery, and the like, are not voluntary— 
that is, neither good nor bad, because they are not accompanied by these reflections on 
the good or bad qualities of what is done!” He has first quoted Banny, in the passage 
which follows the definition we have given. Banny says that an action is not voluntary, 
and therefore not good or bad, when the will without any discussion desires or abhors, 
chooses or refuses to do a thing before the understanding has been able to see (az pu 
voir) if it is bad so to desire or abhor, so to act or not to act. Pascal breaks off the 
sentence at the words w’est volontaire, whereas the passage continues, ‘‘as it (the 
action) is when, after the understanding has seen, weighed, and considered with reflec- 
tion the qualities of the object, the will moves towards it, and wills it, which it may 
lo either formally, virtually, or tacitly; formally, when by an express act it desires or 
rejects what is represented to it by the intellect as good or bad; virtually, when actual 
and formal consent which it has before given still endures [as in the case of bad 
habits], as it must be supposed to do when it has not been revoked, interrupted, or 
hindered by any contrary act; or again, interpretatively or tacitly, when no strong 
resistance has been made to an evil of which we ought prudently to apprehend that it 
may master us, and which we have perceived to be an object to which our will or 
some other faculty is being insensibly attached.” These last sentences exactly meet 
the case which Pascal objects of habitual sins which are hardly thought of at the 
moment, but are voluntary in their cause. In other pages of his book, Pére Banny 
condemns plainly voluntary inadvertencies, and bad acts which proceed from habit 
and from vincible ignorance. 
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This fourth Letter closes with a kind of promise to give a 
number of examples of the excesses of the Jesuit writers in the 
matter of morality, and this prepares the way for the general 
attack which begins with the fifth Letter. It may be con- 
venient if we give at once a very brief account of the topics 
which this general attack embraces. The fifth Letter speaks 
of the policy adopted by the Jesuits to make themselves 
universally dominant, and of their use of casuistry for the 
purpose ; he charges them with permitting even idolatry to their 
heathen converts, and gives other instances of lax morality in 
the matter of fasting, of the obligation of avoiding the proximate 
occasions of sin, and the like, and asserts that they prefer the 
authority of their own writers to that of the Fathers of the 
Church. The sixth Letter carries on the accusation as to 
morality on various subjects, the alleged lawfylness of assassi- 
nation, of simony, of the reception of numerous stipends for 
saying Mass, of disobedience to their superiors on the part of 
religious, and of assistance to their masters’ sins in the case of 
servants. In the seventh and eighth we have a number of 
questions as to homicide, duels, the killing of false witnesses or 
judges, or for a blow, or to avenge or prevent a calumny, as well 
as the license allowed to venal judges and usurers, to unfair 
contracts, to the dishonesty of bankrupts, to those who have 
acquired money by shameful means, and so on. The ninth varies 
the attack by an onslaught on some “ false devotions” of Jesuit 
writers, and then returns to their morality on the subject of 
ambition, envy, gluttony, mental restrictions, equivocations, 
female dress, and the like. The tenth draws more near to the 
serious controversy as to which the Jesuits and almost all 
Catholics were on one side and the Jansenists on the other, as to 
confession, absolution, attrition, and contrition. The eleventh 
begins a new series, as it may be called. Pascal addresses 
himself directly to the Jesuit Fathers, and either vindicates 
his former statements or attacks his opponents on the 
question of the Jansenist doctrine, and on the calumnies, as he 
supposes them to be, which have been disseminated against his 
friends. This series, of which we need not here give a more 
particular account, continues to the sixteenth Provincial. The 
two last return to the original quarrel over the five Jansenist 
propositions. Pascal endeavours to prove that there is no new 
heresy in the Church, and to shelter himself and his friends 
under the authority of the Thomist school. 
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The mere enumeration of the subjects handled in what we 
may call the main argument of the Le¢zers, will be enough to 
show the sort of work which Pascal let himself be led into. No 
doubt the Jesuits were always conspicuous in the war against 
Jansenius and his followers; but what, after all, had their 
morality to do with the case of Antoine Arnauld and the 
Sorbonne? The attack on them was a simple diversion ; Pascal 
had discovered in himself a power of writing of which he had 
been hitherto unconscious, and at the same time he found that, 
with all his power, it was not at all easy to interest people 
permanently in a defence of the dry subtleties of his friends 
upon the subject of grace. His plunge against the Jesuits is 
very like an anticipation of the tactics of certain Anglican 
writers, who defend their own hair-splitting about the Thirty- 
nine Articles and the decisions of Anglican authorities by 
running a muck against Popes, Mariolatry, the “new article of 
faith” of the Temporal Power, and the like. It was the only 
thing to do. It is said on the authority of his friend and 
editor, Nicole, that the promise made on the subject at the end 
of the fourth Letter was made by a sort of accident: that 
Pascal had no intention, at least no formed intention, of 
leaving the ground of the dispute about grace and entering 
on the far easier and more popular subject of the morality 
of the Jesuits. At best, the words were a sort of menace to 
keep his enemies on their good behaviour. It may well 
have been so; but Pascal had unfortunately surrendered 
himself to the influence of a knot of men who could probably 
neither speak nor write long on any subject without breathing 
forth their hatred against the Society. We may use the fact, 
which may be considered as well authenticated, thus far in 
Pascal’s favour—that it shows. how likely it is that in the case 
of misrepresentation to which we have just drawn attention, as 
well as in many of those which follow, he was a tool and dupe 
of more unprincipled men than himself. It is very likely that 
he knew no more of Pére Banny than Arnauld or some one else 
chose to put before him. He has, it must be said, left on record 
a sort of disclaimer of the partial exculpation which this 
theory offers to his memory. He has avowed that he had not 
read all the books which he quoted. It would have been more 
fair to avow also that he approached the whole subject as a 
layman, on sudden notice, and without any one but the most 
deadly enemies of the Jesuits to guide him in the selection of 
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the books in which he professed to find their system of morality. 
He had read Escobar, he says, twice through ; and for the rest, 
he had had them read by his friends, and had referred to the 
books themselves for the passages which he quoted, always 
examining their subject-matter and their context.* Even so, he 
was very much at the mercy of his friends—Antoine Arnauld, 
Nicole, and the rest—who used his pen and his genius for the 
purposes of their own sectarian malice. Unless he had some 
reason for thinking Escobar, Banny, and the one or two other 
writers whom he quotes time after time and almost exclusively, 
to be the standard authors of the Society—which they most 
certainly were not—he had no right to generalize his attack in 
the manner in which he did. It is quite possible, indeed, that 
Escobar should rouse his indignation, approaching the subject 
without any training, and with the natural rigorousness of his 
character intensified by his violent Jansenist antipathies and the 
gravely erroneous doctrines which he had been taught by his 
friends. In such a case he would only be partially saved from 
great misrepresentations by that examination of the passages 
brought to him by others, of which he speaks.+ 

If we were obliged to judge Pascal by his own Jansenist 
doctrine as to sins of ignorance, we should have to consider all 
the numberless mistakes which he has made as so many 
deliberate falsehoods, for his malice and prejudice, and the 
“original sin” of entering on the criticism of a system before 
he had fairly examined it and hearing the account given of it 
by its maintainers, would certainly deprive him, on his own 
grounds, of any excuse which might be alleged on the score 
of inadvertence and actual misconception. But we are more 
inclined to judge Pascal on the principles of that less severe 
morality which he attacked so fiercely, and we shall be glad to 
allow whatever excuse may be found for him—and for other 
controversialists of later periods who have trod in his footsteps 
with far less ability, and therefore far less mischievousness, but 
who have nevertheless filled the world with misrepresentations, 
either of the Catholic system in general, or of certain particular 


* Pensées, Fragments, etc. (Ed. Faugére), t. i., p. 368. 

+ It is fair to say that quite another account of the matter is given in Pere Daniel’s 
masterly work against Pascal, /:ntretiens de Cleandre et d’Eudoxe, Ent. i. It is there 
stated, on the authority of Mdme. de Sable, that when asked by her whether he was 
sure of the truth of his accusations, he said that their truth was the affair of those who 
gave him the materials; for himself, he only arranged them. 
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features in that system, not less outrageous than the misrepre- 
sentations to which the Provincial Letters have given such fatal 
currency, and have sent their false picture forth with the same 
solemn professions of the love of truth above everything, and 
the same declarations that they have uniformly founded their 
statements upon texts and authorities which they have examined 
for themselves. 


III. 

We have now to examine as shortly and yet as fully as 
possible, the special charges brought by Pascal, in the series of 
his Letters which begins with the fifth Provinciale, against the 
morality of the Society of Jesus. There are two heads under 
which his accusations may be considered. We may examine, in 
the first place, the general account which he gives of the objects 
always kept in’ view by the Society, to which their system of 
moral theology and spirituality was of necessity subordinated. 
In the second place, a question may be raised as to the use he 
has made of his materials in giving an account of the morality 
which he attacks, and his quotations may be examined and 
their fidelity tested. A very few sentences may perhaps be 
enough to dispose of each of these questions. 

Pascal’s views as to the general objects of the Society of 
Jesus will be found more or less plainly set forth in various 
passages of the Provincial Letters, and are expressed also in so 
many words in a passage at the beginning of the fifth, where he 
turns his special attention to the subject. The writers and 
confessors of the Society have no design of corrupting manners, 
he says,.but at the same time it is not their single aim to reform 
manners—-ce serait une mauvaise politique. They consider that 
it is useful and in a way necessary for the good of religion that 
they themselves should be universally in credit, and should 
govern all consciences. For this purpose they adapt their 
system of morality to the exigencies of various classes. Some 
people are disposed to be governed by the severe maxims of the 
Gospel, and for them they use those severe maxims. The 
majority of men prefer a more indulgent rule, and for the 
majority of men that rule is furnished by the Jesuits. If they 
had none but “relaxed” casuists, their plan of universal empire 
would be ruined, because persons who are really pious desire a 
more severe guidance. But there are not many such, and so 
there are not many Jesuit casuists who are severe. //s en ont pen 
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pour peu; au licu que la foule des casuistes reléchés s’offre a la 
Soule de ceux qui cherchent le reléchement. 

As to this charge, we must simply remark that to answer it 
in detail we should have to write the whole history of the 
Society of Jesus, but that, as that history is undoubtedly public 
property, and cannot be supposed to be altogether unknown, at 
least to our own readers, we may fairly be excused from 
attempting an answer on so large a scale. Every zealous body 
of Catholic religious, every saint, who like St. Bernard, St. 
Vincent of Paul, St. Francis of Sales, and St. Alphonsus, has 
thrown himself into the front ranks of the battle of the Church, 
of the Catholic faith, of Christian charity, and, in order to do 
good as widely as possible, has made himself, like St. Paul, all 
things to all men, has had to bear this same charge of the love 
of dominion and of unscrupulous versatility for the sake of 
securing that dominion. The Society of Jesus will always have 
two or three good general answers to make to such a charge. 
In the first place, like some of the charges so common in this 
country against Catholics, it is invariably made against the body 
in general, to the exception of almost every single individual of 
which the body is composed. The saints of the Society, its 
Generals, its learned men, its great missionaries, its celebrated 
ascetical writers, its preachers, its scholars, and the like—when 
their lives are examined and their characters pleaded in answer, 
the charge is always found to be withdrawn concerning them. 
It is not founded on the Constitutions, or the great men, or even 
the known actions and lives of the members of the Society; it 
is founded upon nothing tangible, but always on something 
imaginary. In the second place, the answer is made that the 
dominion which is supposed to be aimed at must certainly fall 
into the hands of a few persons in each generation, and that the 
securing such a dominion for these few is hardly an adequate 
motive for the strict lives and daily labours of so many 
thousands of their brethren, many of whom in all generations, 
from the very beginning of the Society, have spent themselves 
on the most arduous and repulsive enterprizes that human 
nature can undertake, crossing the seas, living among savages 
or enemies of the faith, enduring unheard-of tortures in England 
and Japan, or living upon the coarsest food and in the utmost 
privation in the wilds of North America, with their life in 
danger from day to day—often, indeed, to crown their long 
labours of charity only by a martyr’s death, and all this in order 
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that others of their brethren might govern consciences in Paris, 
Vienna, Madrid, or Rome! And in the third place, the defenders 
of the Jesuits can appeal to historical facts known to all, as well 
as to the universal verdict of those who have been under the 
guidance of the Society. Whatever may be said by rigorists 
of the school of St. Cyran and the other numberless assailants 
of the Society, it has lived in the public gaze of the world for 
more than three centuries, it has made itself known in the Old 
World and in the New, it has left its mark on every field of 
science and literature, it has had misfortunes as great as any 
that have ever befallen a religious body, and it has had the 
singular lot to have been suppressed by one Pope and recalled 
into existence by another. What is the verdict of the Christian 
world, and of history, upon the Jesuits? Have their friends 
been the worst, or the best, among the Catholics of every 
generation? Have they really been the advocates of laxity, 
the corruptors of morals, the depravers of Christian severity, 
or rather have they had for their enemies the licentious, the 
dissolute, the self-styled philosophers, the enemies of religion, 
the plotters against society itself? We may take a single class 
of instances, a class, moreover, which is often cited in the 
arguments of the declaimers against the Society. If in any 
case it would have been politic to use the laxest morality in 
order to secure influence over obstinate sinners, that case would 
certainly have been that of the Sovereigns of France, who for 
a long series of years had Jesuit confessors. We abridge the 
following facts from the work on which we mainly rely in the 
present article, written by one of the most distinguished of living 
French authors— 


Pére Gonthéry [says M. Maynard] apostrophized the King’s mistress 
in the presence of Henry the Fourth, who contented himself with begging 
him not to give him lessons in public in that manner. Pére le Moyne, so 
ridiculed by Pascal, the man of ‘easy devotion,” made Marguerite de 
Valois expiate her youthful disorders by austerities and good works, 
using to her less indulgence than was used at Port Royal to Marie de 
Gonzague or the Duchesse de Longueville. Pere Arnoux publicly 
reminded Louis the Thirteenth of his duties to his mother. In a word, 
did the Jesuits ever once make a compromise with immorality in the 
voluptuous Court of Versailles? Ask Louis the Fourteenth. As he saw 
them mount the pulpit he might have said of each of them, “Here is the 
enemy!” Did they ever permit him to preserve the outward appearances 
of religion, and to approach the Sacraments, while he was abandoned to 
his scandalous amours? And yet, worshipped as an idol by France, he 
was desirous of deifying even his debauches, but the Jesuits never bent 
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the knee before those shameful divinities. ‘ Pére Annat,” we are told 
in Bayle, “ plagued the King daily about the matter, and gave him no 
repose.” ‘More than once,” relates the Abbé de Choisy, in his 
Memoires pour servir a l Histoire de Louis XIV., “to the scandal of the 
people, but to the edification of people of sense and enlightenment, the 
King preferred keeping away from the sacred mysteries—though poli- 
ticians murmured at it—to approaching them unworthily. ‘Mon 
Pere,’ he said to Bourdaloue, ‘you ought to be satisfied. Mdme. de 
Montespan is at Clagny.’ ‘Yes, sire,’ replied the Jesuit, ‘but God 
would be better satisfied if Clagny were seventy leagues distant from 
Versailles.” It was then that Mdme. de Sevigny wrote—“ Nous 
entendimes aprés diner le sermon de Bourdaloue, qui frappe toujours 
comme un sourd, disant les verités a bride abattue, parlant a tort et 
4 travers contre l’adulttre. Sauve qui peut! I] va toujours son chemin.” 
A course all the more worthy of praise, because every one was either full 
of admiration or at least was silent before those brilliant disorders.* 


The only Jesuit, adds the author, who has bee accused of real 
weakness in this respect—Peére la Chaise—lived after the date of 
the Provincial Letters. Mdme. de Maintenon complained of him 
that he was content with a “demi-conversion,” and St. Simon 
says that he used to have convenient fits of illness when 
Easter approached while the King was attached to Mdme. de 
Montespan. But even then, adds St. Simon, he used to send to 
Louis another Father in his place who refused him absolution. 
The royal mistresses, as the Abbé Maynard tells us, always had 
the Jesuits for their enemies, and it is now an acknowledged 
fact of history that the Fathers owed their expulsion from 
France in 1762 “a leur peu de complaisance pour la Pompadour.” 

The great weapon which Pascal supposes the Jesuits to have 
used for the purposes which he attributes to them, is, of course, 
casuistry, or, more properly speaking, that particular doctrine of 
casuits which is known by the name of Probabilism. For an 
explanation and defence of this doctrine or system we may refer 
our readers to an article in a former volume of this review 
(MONTH, vol. viii., p. 82, seq.), the author of which, one of the 
best theologians of his generation, and deeply respected and 
beloved both in Ireland and England, is now, unhappily, no 
more. No one acquainted with the present state of Catholic 
schools of theology will venture to make it a reproach to the 
Jesuits that they used Probabilism largely, for the system has 
now become, at the very lowest, quite recognized, as it is, indeed, 
founded on simple reason and sound theology. But it is not 
true, as Pascal implies, that the system was either invented by 


* Les Provinciales, t. i., p. 179. 
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Jesuits, or used by them alone, or made the system of the 
Society as such. The system was in existence before they 
adopted it. M. Maynard tells us that it originated in the Order 
of St. Francis, and was first put into form by the Dominican 
theologians, Medina and Bannez, in Spain. Many very 
distinguished Jesuit writers opposed it long before some 
extravagant propositions based upon it were condemned at 
Rome. Its adversaries in the Society were men of distinction. 
Molina and Bellarmine seem to have laid down principles 
contrary to it, and the best arguments against it are to be 
found in Jesuit authors. Nicole, who annotated the Provinciales, 
took his principal arguments from the work of one Jesuit without 
acknowledging the plagiarism, and the fourth of Bossuet’s 
Dissertations against Probabilism is taken word for word from 
the work of another. The best writer against the Provinciales, 
Pere Daniel, in order to show that the doctrine in question was 
not exclusively Jesuit, took the quotations made by Pascal in 
his fifth Provinciale from authors of the Society, and substituted 
for them passages identical in meaning from writers of the 
Dominican Order. In fact, it may be said that all the great 
Catholic schools are equally responsible for the cultivation of 
casuistry in general—which is as much a simple matter of 
necessity for the application of the moral law, as the constant 
discussion and registration of cases for the application of the 
civil law—and that the use of Probabilism in particular was 
neither introduced by the Jesuits, nor practised by them 
exclusively. Pascal’s assault on casuistry really falls upon the 
Church. The particular manner in which the assault was made, 
by which the most delicate questions of morality were brought 
before the public eye in popular satire, was about as mischievous 
as could be imagined. “ Pascal,” says a modern French writer, 
“wrote the Provinciales, and the demon of irony was unchained 
against holy things. The Jesuits appear to receive all the blows, 
but religion is struck as well as they. Pascal has prepared the 
way, Voltaire may now come.’* 

Pascal might be allowed full credit, not only for his honesty, 
but also for the accuracy of his charges, and yet the grave 
accusation which he has endeavoured to cast on the Jesuits 
would remain unproved. A large body of religious spread 
throughout almost every Christian country, as well as in many 
countries as yet un-Christian, must, if its members are particu- 


* M. Lerminier, quoted by Maynard, Les Provinciales, &c., ts i.y Pp. 62. 
VOL. XIV. P 
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larly devoted to education and to literature of every kind, 
produce a great number of second-rate, as well as some first- 
rate writers. It is fair enough to make such a body responsible 
for any laxity of doctrine that may be laid to the charge of its 
standard authors or of its schools in general, but not for any 
occasional idiosyncrasies of individuals, for slipshod writing, for 
overstrained argument here and there, for ingenious subtletiey 
for speculative positions which could never be reduced to 
practice, for metaphysical cases which could hardly ever occur, or 
even for questionable decisions, which may be at variance with 
the ordinary teaching of the body, and even condemned by its 
members. Yet the only cases in which Pascal has made out 
anything at all against Jesuit writers have been cases which 
fall under some one of the heads we have just enumerated. 
Moreover, at the time at which Pascal wrete there were 
many opinions current in the moral schools which have since 
been exploded or modified, either by the action of Church 
authority in the condemnation of certain propositions, or by 
the gradual decision of the moral theologians themselves. 

We may also add without fear that some of the Jesuit writers 
were clumsy, diffuse, given here and there to almost chimerical 
speculations, as weil as that they had awkward Spanish or 
German names, of which Pascal might make fun if it were worth 
his while in a grave discussion, that the laws of controversial 
warfare in those days were not very refined, and that thus there 
had been some very violent attacks made by individuals upon 
the Jansenists. Some of the writers of the Society, in short, 
had shown what we should consider bad taste. There was 
something of over-jubilation, calculated to provoke invidious 
feeling, about the /mago Primi Saculi Societatis Fesu, pub- 
lished by some professors in Flanders. There had been a 
procession at the College at Macon during the Carnival a few 
years before the date of the Provinciales, in which Jansenius had 
been led in triumph by a young man dressed as a nymph, 
representing “sufficient grace,” amid the jeers of the scholars. 
In one of the “comedies” played by the students of the College 
de Clermont, at Paris, the same unfortunate heresiarch had been 
represented as carried off by the devil, and there had been a 
picture in an almanack representing the Pope as threatening him 
with a sword, while the King also was armed against him, and 
his discomfited followers were flying to shelter themselves 
among the Calvinists. There was a good deal of the same sort 
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of thing among the Jansenists themselves. The girls educated 
at Port Royal were entertained by a theological discussion 
between two dolls, one dressed as a Capuchin, and the other as 
a Jesuit, and the dispute always ended in the victory of the 
Capuchin. The Jesuit doll was carried in triumph into the 
garden, and ducked in a pond. All these little traits illustrate 
the temper of the times, and we may freely confess that 
Jansenius carried off by the devil at the College of Clermont 
was hardly sufficiently revenged by the drowned doll at Port 
Royal. But Jansenius had at least been condemned by the 
Church. If what Pascal maintains against the Jesuits were true, 
the Church could hardly escape the gravest blame for tolerating 
such a body, and allowing its course to remain uncondemned. 
His charge breathes the spirit of heresy in the same sense as 
the declaration of St. Cyran to St. Vincent de Paul, that God 
had shown him in his prayer that there had been no Church for 
six centuries. But the evidence adduced by Pascal, even before 
it is examined, is insufficient to prove his case. He mentions 
now and then some of the great theologians of the Society, 
such as Lessius, Azor, Vasquez, and Molina, but his main 
attack is directed on Escobar* and Banny, with an occasional 
diversion against Filiucius. Even if these writers had said what 
Pascal represents them as saying, such a fact could in no sense 
have justified those calumnies against the body to which they 
belonged to which it was the object of the Jansenists to give 
currency, unless it could be shown also that they were writers of 


* As we have mentioned so often the name of Escobar, and he is the great victim 
of Pascal’s indignation, it may be as well to say who he was. It would be difficult to 
giye a more complete instance of the injustice of sectarian controversy. Escobar, born 
at Valladolid, spent sixty-five years out of a life of eighty (1589-1669) in the Society, 
and nearly the whole of his time was devoted to the most laborious works of the sacred 
ministry. He was a man of immense erudition, facility, and eloquence, and was held 
in veneration as a saint on account of his angelic virtue. He preached the Lent for 
fifty years, often preaching twice a day, and never dispensing himself from the law of 
fasting, except in the last year of his long life. He directed two congregations, and 
was perpetually visiting the prisons, the hospitals, and the sick, making peace in 
families, and the like. Though he never once failed in the daily observance of his 
rule, he managed to write twenty folios in the course of his life, almost all on Scripture 
or theology. His Zittle Theology, made famous by Pascal’s attacks, is a large folio, 
but it is really an epitome, in which decisions are given without their reasons. This 
gives Pascal a great advantage. His great goodness and innocence of heart may here 
and there have led him to an excess of indulgence, but he is said to have been unable 
to understand the use made of his name in the Provinciales. He told a friend, in 
extreme grief, that he had been some years before denounced to the Inquisition or Zoo 
severe doctrine, and that now he was accused of corrupting the morality of the Gospel ! 
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such eminence as to pledge the Society by their doctrines, and 
that contrary doctrines were not maintained by other members 
of it. 

We now come to the simple question of fact, as to the 
accuracy of Pascal’s quotations and inferences. Here we are 
met by the obvious difficulty, that it would require a volume at 
least as large as the Provincial Letters themselves in order to go 
through the heads of the indictment one by one. We must 
content ourselves with a few specimens, which we take from the 
admirable work of M. Maynard on the Provinciales, to which 
we have already made reference. That we may avoid the 
temptation of selecting the specimens most to our purpose from 
the whole of the series, we shall simply turn over a few con- 
secutive pages from the earliest of the Letters which relate to the 
Jesuit theology, and take the accuracy of Pascal’s representations 
within so small a space as a fair sample of his method. Our 
readers must not be surprised if the malice of Pascal, or of 
his advisers, turns out to have made a very subtle perversion of 
the meaning of an author rather than a direct false statement, 
for if the invidious impression is produced, the more skilfully it 
is done, the better for the traducer. 

We shall take our first instance from the fifth Letter, which 
is the first of the series the set purpose of which is to attack the 
Jesuits. Pascal is speaking about laxity as to fasting, and he 
quotes Filiucius as saying, “Celui qui s'est fatigué a quelque 
chose, comme a poursuivre une fille, ad inscquendam amicam, est 
il obligé de jetiner? Nullement. Mais s'il s’est fatigué exprés pour 
étre parla dispensé du jetine, y serait-il tenu? Encore qu'il ait eu 
ce dessein formé, il n’y serait point obligé.”* On this he makes 
merry, as if people were to be allowed without sin to make it 
impossible for themselves to observe the law of the Church. 
Filiucius, however, especially says that a man «would sin in doing 
this, but that if the fatigue ensued, he would be exempted from 
the obligation of fasting. The case would be exactly paralleled, 
if a man were deliberately to make himself ill, so as to require 
supporting food, for the sake of not fasting; he would be 
exempt from fasting, but he would sin by acting so as to 
produce the necessity of exemption deliberately. Pascal, of 
course, omits the words of Filiucius which we have italicized. 

In the very same page we find another similar misrepre- 
sentation of Pére Banny—a writer of very moderate weight 


* Provincial Letters, v. 
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certainly, and by no means an authority on his own account. 
Banny is speaking about the obligation of leaving what are called 
the occasions of sin. Pascal thus quotes him: “On ne doit 
pas réfuser l’absolution a.ceux qui demeurent dans les occasions 
prochaines du péché, s’ils sont en tel état qu’ils ne puissent les 
quitter sans donner sujet au monde de parler, ou sans qu’ils en 
recussent eux-mémes de |’incommodité.” The question as to 
what are called “ necessary occasions,” when the person exposed 
to sin can hardly or not at all escape them, is not one of the 
least delicate of moral theology, and no writer on it ought to be 
quoted unless all the qualification which he makes in his 
statement are added. Now Banny adds a number of conditions 
requisite for absolution in such a case; the person must have a 
sincere sorrow for his faults, a firm resolution to avoid them, a 
serious motive for remaining in the occasion, the occasion must 
not be bad in itself, but indifferent, it must not be so powerful 
as to lead to sin continually, and there must be no scandal. He 
is speaking of “occasions” which are called ordinary and 
continual, as that of a man in a business in which he had 
continually to deal with women, and the like. All these 
qualifications are omitted by Pascal, and the remark which he 
makes is that nothing now remains but to say that people may 
deliberately seek occasions of sin, since it is permitted not to 
avoid them. 

We pass on a few pages, and find Laymann, another Jesuit 
of much greater note than Banny, attacked for saying that a 
learned man may give advice contrary to his own judgment, if it 
be more favourable to the person who consults him, even though 
he holds it to be false. “ Un docteur, étant consulté, peut donner 
un conseil non seulement probable sélon son opinion, mais 
contraire 4 son opinion, s'il est estimé probable par d'autres, 
lorsque cet avis contraire au sien se rencontre plus favorable et 
plus agréable a celui qui le consulte. . . . Mais je dis de plus, 
-quil ne sera point hors de raison qu'il donne a ceux qui le 
consultent un avis tenu pour probable par quelque personne 
savant, quand méme il s’assurerait qu’il serait absolument faux.” 
Here we have an apparently slight inaccuracy, which results in 
an absolute misrepresentation. Laymann does not say that a 
doctor may “ give advice” which he considers false or wrong, but 
that he may tell the person who consults him that such advice is 
held probable by learned men. He is first to give his own 
opinion, and then he may say that other learned men are of a 
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different opinion. The penitent has the right to follow an 
opinion that rests on solid ground, and the doctor whom he 
consults may let him know that there is such an opinion, as he is 
not infallible himself. He cannot act on it himself, because it 
would be against his conscience, but another, who is convinced 
of its probability, may act upon it. 

A little further on, still in the same letter, we find this. 
difficulty raised against the imaginary Jesuit into whose mouth 
Pascal puts all his absurdities. “What do you do when the 
Fathers of the Church are against the opinion of one of your 
casuists?” “Qh,” replies the Jesuit, “the Fathers were good 
enough in their day, but don’t suit ours.” Then he quotes 
Reginaldus, followed by Cellot — “Dans les questions de 
morale, les nouveaux casuistes sont préférables aux anciens 
Peres, quoique ils fussent plus proches des Apotres.” The 
word Péres is a simple interpolation of Pascal’s. The authors 
he cites speak only of veteres—“the ancients,” and their meaning 
is alike plain and unobjectionable. Cellot says that Reginaldus 
makes a boast of having followed the opinions of others rather 
than his own, and even the opinions of recent authors, “ for the 
difficulties which arise concerning the faith ought to be solved 
by reference to the ancients, but those which relate to manners 
by reference to modern authors, who have deeply studied the 
character and habits of our time.’ Reginaldus himself says the 
same—‘“In moral controversies we must have more regard to 
recent authors of whom we are sure that they have eminent 
learning, and have paid attention to the study of the opinions of 
others, and also to the weighing of the new circumstances on the 
examination of which the rule of actions depends. For these 
circumstances are so variable for different persons, places, and 
times, that it is most frequently the best thing to do to leave the 
whole matter to the arbitration of a prudent man, who may 
examine and weigh all, and then decide what seems most 
conformable to reason. In this respect the principal part 
belongs to recent authors, who know better than others the 
actual state of manners.” These words, we imagine, will give 
an impression as to the opinion of Cellot and Reginaldus 
entirely different from that produced by Pascal's representation. 

Pascal adds, immediately after this, a quotation from Diana 
—not a Jesuit, by the bye—which, he says, is founded on this 
preference of the casuists to the Fathers. ‘Are the possessors 
of benefices obliged to make restitution of their revenue if they 
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spend it badly? The ancients say, ‘Yes,’ the moderns, ‘ No.’ 
Let us keep, then, to this opinion, which gets rid of the obli- 
gation of restitution.” All is unfair. The question is whether 
ecclesiastical beneficiaries are masters of their revenues or not. 
Diana decides that they are, after contrasting the opinion, not of 
“ancients ” and “moderns,” but of “some” and “ others.” His 
conclusion is that the beneficiaries commit a grievous mortal sin 
by misspending their revenues, but that they are not bound to 
restitution, following, as he says, communiorem sententiam, for 
the reason that it is “ communior.” 

The next letter (the sixth) begins with an instance how the 
new casuists get rid of the contradictions which appear to exist 
between their opinions and the decisions of authority—Popes, 
Councils, and Scripture. ‘“ Here is one,” says Pascal’s Jesuit. 
“Gregory the Fourteenth has declared that ‘assassins’ are not 
to be allowed asylum in churches, but are to be torn from 
them. ‘But,’ says Escobar, ‘ not all those who kill by treachery 
are to incur the penalty of this Bull. We understand by the 
word ‘ assassins’ those who have received money to kill any one 
by treachery, and thus those who do this without payment, but 
only to oblige their friends, are not called assassins.” The dis- 
tinction seems absurd enough, but what does Escobar mean ? 
He only means to ascertain the exact limit of the Bull, which 
denied the right of asylum to “assassins.” There is no question 
at all about sin. Now, it appears that the canonists of Italy and 
Spain, where the Bull was promulgated, use the word “ assassin” 
in a technical sense, and that assassination with them meant the 
treacherous murder of a man who had no reason to be on his 
guard, when the murderer was paid for doing it. But, as all 
restrictions are to be taken literally and rigorously, such 
murderers alone would by them be denied the right of asylum. 

Pascal then goes on to give an instance of evasion of 
Scripture. The Gospel says, Quod supcrest, date clecmosynam— 
“That which remaineth give alms.”* But casuists, he says, 
manage to release the rich from the obligation by interpreting 
the words, guod superest. Vasquez says that what people of the 
world retain in order to keep up their condition and that of their 
families is not called “superfluous,” so that we can hardly find 
that there is any “superfluity” among them, not even among 
Kings ; on which Diana concludes that on the question whether 
the rich are obliged to give alms of their “superfluities,” even if 


* The text is of controverted meaning. The Greek words are r& évovra. 
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the affirmative were true, it would never, or hardly ever, oblige 
in practice. The doctrine of Vasquez as to the obligation of 
almsgiving would require considerable explanation to make it 
clear. It is strict in principle, but he differs from older 
theologians, in basing the obligation on the law of charity, not 
on the fact that certain persons have more than they want, 
which “more” in consequence becomes strictly the right of 
those who do want it. After distinguishing the necessities of 
of our neighbours into extreme, grave, and common necessities, 
he lays down that we are not obliged to succour him if to do so 
would cost us the loss of a good equal to that which he would 
lose without our assistance. Thus, for instance, in a case of 
“extreme” necessity we are bound to give him all short of our 
own life, even what is necessary to our own condition ; and he 
extends this obligation to some “grave” necessjties, as when 
otherwise our neighbour may incur some severe illness through 
misery, or lose his reputation. This is certainly severe enough. 
But Vasquez puts a case. Suppose a man will lose his rank or 
station, unless I help him? What must I give? All, he answers, 
which is superfluous to the maintenance of my own station. 
But, he adds, what is necessary to my present station, and even 
to the station or condition to which I may lawfully look forward, 
is not “superfluous.” And there it is that he expresses the 
opinion that few people have what is “superfluous.” As for 
Diana, he is not speaking of any necessities of the poor, except 
what are “common,” and he only says that there is no 
obligation to relieve those under mortal sin. The opinion of 
Vasquez about “superfluities” may be thought questionable, 
and two separate sentences taken from him were afterwards 
pieced together, and condemned by Innocent XI. But the 
condemned proposition is general, and Vasquez is only speaking 
of one particular case, and the condemnation does not fall upon 
him. The question for us, however, is, whether Pascal has given 
his readers a fair account of what Vasquez taught on the subject 
of almsgiving. 


Iv. 

Here we must stop, both from want of further space, and 
also because the next passage with which we should have to 
deal would lead us to a case in which Pascal has not been 
ashamed to make his misrepresentations relate to subjects 
which can hardly be mentioned with decency. We have now 
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given some half-dozen instances of the manner in which 
Pascal has manipulated his authorities, and this must suffice 
as a specimen. It would have been easy to select far 
more racy examples of. flagrant calumny, but perhaps the 
fairest way of dealing with a book like that before us, if 
there is no space or time for complete and detailed refutation, 
is to take some few consecutive pages at hazard and examine 
what is there to be found by the test of literary honesty. 
Confutations of the Lettres Provinciales have never been 
wanting. They were answered at the time by Pére Nouet, 
and some of the later Provinciales are rejoinders to him. Ata 
later date, Pére Daniel published his Lutretiens de Cleandre et 
@’Eudoxe (1694), which reproduce, under a far more elegant 
form, the solid answers already given by Pére Nouet. This 
book was bought up almost as soon as it appeared; it is said 
that Pére la Chaise, then confessor to Louis the Fourteenth, 
opposed the publication at the suggestion of Harlay, Archbishop 
of Paris. The reason was, apparently, the fear of once more 
arousing the dormant flames of the controversy. With regard 
to Pére Daniel’s work, we cannot do better than cite a criticism 
cited in Bayle’s Dictionnaire Historique, under the word 
“Pascal.” It gives in a few words the history of the 
Provinciales. 

Some time ago [writes the author] there appeared an answer to the 
Provincial Letters which entirely destroys them [/es bat entiérement en 
ruine|, and yet will do them no great harm. How can this be? The 
reason is, that although this answer makes evident that in all these 
Letters injustice has been done, atrocious calumnies and injurious 
falsehoods unblushingly spread abroad against one of the most cele- 
brated Societies that support the interests of the Church, yet it is so 
long since that by their pleasant and charming style they have gained 
to their side the whole party of laughers—a party very large and yet 
very petty—that they are in possession of a credit and authority of 
which it will be very difficult to deprive them. In vain may the Jesuits 
render considerable services to the Church and the public. . . . Many 
people will still go on reading the Provincial Letters in a spirit of easy 
credulity, and will not only never read the answer to them, but will not 
even hear it spoken of. ‘Truly prejudice in this case is very unjust, 
very cruel, and very obstinate in its judgment, since, though the Leéfers 
have been condemned by the Popes, by the Bishops, and by the 
doctors, burnt by the hand of the hangman, by decrees of the 
Parliament and of the Council of State, it has nevertheless acquired 
so strong a possession of men’s minds as to resist all these authorities. 





It is perhaps fair to say that this result is not to be entirely 
attributed either to the genius or to the malice of Pascal. We 
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must perhaps throw ourselves back into the days of the 
Provinciales, when theological questions were the common 
subject of conversation and intrigue for fine ladies, men of 
fashion, courtiers, and /i¢terateurs in general, to understand the 
vogue which the Leéfers at once acquired. Their style is indeed 
charming to all, and it must have been far more charming to 
Frenchmen, and to Frenchmen whose language and literature 
were still unemancipated from pedantry, archaism, and general 
clumsiness. Pascal wrote at the nick of time merely as an 
author, and his work has left its mark and exercised an undying 
influence upon the subsequent formation, as we may almost say, 
of the literary language of his country. The later Provinciales 
are far less attractive than the earlier; there is less playfulness, 
nothing dramatic, almost nothing but severe declamation, very 
fine in its way, but not convincing, because the argument is 
obviously involved, and the writer forced to shifts and turns 
which do not escape the careful reader, however much he may 
admire the style and language. The form of the work, so novel 
and so pleasing, must have taken Paris by storm, though at the 
present time we should perhaps require a less simple and 
common-place machinery for the dialogue than the stupid Jesuit 
whom Pascal has created to retail to his readers one bit of 
calumny after another. And yet, with all this merit in the plan 
and in the genius of the author, the Provincial Letters would 
never, we think, have had their power in France, if they had not 
been the embodiment of the hatred of a powerful sect— 
particularly strong in literary power—against the religious body 
which occupied a position which that sect would gladly have 
filled itself, and which, moreover, opposed its designs and 
denounced its subterfuges with equal vigour and success. 

The history of the Society of Jesus, especially in France, 
up to the time of the appearance of the Provincial Letters, had 
been a history full indeed of great successes and signal achieve- 
ments, but also checquered by the assaults of violent and 
powerful opposition. The Society had always had enemies in 
the University of Paris—though that University was its first 
nursing-mother—in the Parliament, in the legal class, very 
powerful in France, and in short, in all that very wide circle of 
French society which was more or less infected with heresy, 
though remaining within the pale of the Church, as well as 
among the Calvinists themselves. It was too successful, too 
brilliant, it appeared, perhaps, too ambitious and too aggressive, 
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not to arouse for itself a very large amount of jealousy and 
hostility. It had the misfortune to be in favour at Court and 
with the great, it had the secret of inspiring confidence in the 
education which it gave, and in its spiritual direction of souls— 
young as it was, for its first century had hardly been passed, it 
had placed itself in the front rank of the armies of the Church, 
and filled a singularly prominent place in the eyes of the world. 
Envy and jealousy were sure to wait upon its career, and to: 
watch every movement of every single soldier in its ranks, and 
the Society was sure to be made to bear the blame of any 
imprudence, or ambition, or extravagance, of which any of its 
members might be thought guilty. Then came the rise of 
Jansenism—a body of literary men, of men who cultivated 
austerity as well as literature, and who aimed just at that literary 
pre-eminence, as well as at that spiritual influence, for the sake 
of their false opinions, which the Jesuits possessed and wielded 
for the good of the Church. The rivalry and enmity between 
two such bodies was inevitable, but the Jansenists, strong as 
they were in learning and literary power, would have had but 
little chance of damaging the Society if they had not been 
themselves the strongest and most bitter expression of the 
whole mass of hostility and envy which the success and the 
great position of that body had necessarily created. Outside 
the Church, also, there were large and influential circles who 
hated her, and who hated the Jesuits as her most loyal and most 
favoured champions. The Provinciales fell upon French society 
in some measure as some happily conceived song of war or 
politics falls upon a nation full of the sentiments which that 
song puts into words and weds to the enchantment of music— 


Thrilling th’ unweapon’d crowd with plumeless heads, 


and derived much of their power from the fact that so many 
people were predisposed to join in the attack for which the 
note was sounded by them. 

Most truly has the French writer already quoted by us said 
that the Provinciales prepared the way for Voltaire. But these 
wotds express only half the truth. It was not merely that sacred 
things were exposed to ridicule, and the most delicate difficulties 
as to the direction of conscience and the setting souls free from 
the burthen of sin were made matters of witticism and fashion- 
able conversation. Jansenism has a direct tendency to create 
infidelity, and if Jansenism had been triumphant in France 
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Voltaire might have come without the Provincial Letters, 
though perhaps he would not have written as he did or have 
had all his influence. And we account for the perpetual 
popularity of the Provinciales by this fact, that there has 
always existed in France and elsewhere a powerful party bent 
on undermining religion by means of literature, and of this party 
the Provinciales have formed a part of the armament as well as 
the Encyclopédic. The fame of Pascal as a writer on religion, 
combined with the celebrity of other members of the same party 
—a celebrity carefully enhanced by perpetual self-laudation, 
as well as by the interest which will always, to the mass of men, 
gather round the victims of official persecution, more especially 
when that persecution comes from the hands of a voluptuous and 
despotic Court—what could be better than all this to render the 
Provinciales a favourite weapon, not only with the Jansenists 
themselves, but with their allies and descendants, the philosophers 
of the school of Voltaire ? The immense influence exercised by 
Jansenism on the France of the last century is a fact the full 
proportions of which are only now beginning to be understood— 
its great part in the suppression of the Society, and, at a later 
date, in spoiling whatever chance there might have been for a 
successful issue, in the highest sense, of the Great Revolution, 
by the civil Constitution of the clergy and the forced rupture 
with Rome. Even down to our own days the influence which 
made the Provinciales so dear to the enemies of the Church and 
of religion has not died away, and as long as it remains there 
will always be men, even of high character and position, like 
Earl Russell, to repeat glibly the main accusation of the book, 
so often confuted in vain, that the Jesuits exerted themselves to 
the utmost to “ dispense with the obligations of morality.” 

It is a sad but a most instructive page of human history. It 
shows us that events do, after all, move in something like logical 
sequence, that seed sown in one generation springs up and bears 
fruit in another, and that material forces do not rule the world 
so much as moral causes. It shows the utter mischievousness of 
heresy, the savage unscrupulousness of the heretical spirit, as 
well as the immense power of successful and attractive lying. 
At this moment another institution, very dear and very 
important to the Catholic Church—the Civil Princedom of the 
Roman Pontiff—has been struck down for the time by men who 
are the instruments of a hatred of religion as keen as ever burnt 
in the heart of Voltaire and who have used to cloak their malice 
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an amount of mendacity not surpassed by those who made 
Pascal their mouth-piece. And for the last thirty or forty years 
the public mind of Europe has been poisoned day after day by 
statements against Popes and their Governments, the refutation 
of which is never attended to by one in ten of those who have 
been deceived by them. The form under which the warfare of 
the enemies of the Church is raised is always varying: it may 
be the theological pamphlet, or the ponderous treatise, or the 
popular history, or the finely-written venture of the bookmaker, 
or some drama about a Saint, or a religious novel, or the letters 
of “our own correspondent” at Rome. The form varies, but 
the spirit is always the same; the style may be ever so polished, 
the display of learning ever so imposing, the professions of 
accuracy and impartiality ever so solemn—but one thing is 
always disregarded, and that one thing is ¢ruth. 
H, J. C. 





Ox sone Evidences of the Antiquity of Man. 


—~<— 


PART THE FIRST. 
THE days in which we live are emphatically days of liberty 
of thought. Any attempt to hold intellect within bounds is by 
many resented as tyranny: reason alone is held up as the 
arbiter of truth, and those who deny a divinely constituted 
supreme judge, admit, nevertheless, as many infallible authorities 
as there are philosophers, so called, who choose to propound to 
the simple the constructions of their own brain. It is no wonder 
then if the ancient landmarks of belief—the stand-points as they 
would now be called—are becoming every day more and more 
disregarded, and in many instances, by those who have fallen 
into the stream of error of which we are speaking, entirely laid 
aside. It is well we should realize how much of credulity there 
is in this incredulity of our age; how prone the multitude is to 
receive with applause on the authority of a single man theories 
which are in antagonism with the teaching of all ages, and yet 
have no faith for that which bears the impress of the divine seal 
and is declared on the authority and in the name of eternal 
truth. It is true there is really nothing in this which we ought 
not to expect. It is what always has been, and what always 
will be as long as pride is the besetting sin of our nature, as long 
as submission to divine authority is the foundation of super- 
natural life ; and it will be as it has been in another point also— 
namely, that the false theories will fall to the ground as others 
have done before them, while the edifice of truth will. remain as 
firm as it ever was. These theories are like those meteors which 
attract and astonish by their glare and please by their colour, 
so that to rude minds it might seem that the stars themselves 
had fallen; but we have scarcely time to look around and they 
are no more: the canopy of heaven is still serene, and the stars, 
which so beautifully represent God’s eternal truth, are as 
immoveable as ever. Truly the days of the worship of reason 
have come again, if ever they had disappeared from the earth ; 
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and it is thought a wicked usurpation if we are called upon to 
submit to that higher Intelligence Whose creatures we are, 
compared to which, too, our highest flights and most brilliant 
achievements are nothing better than crawling in the mire and 
groping in darkness. 

Speaking generally of science, it is important to remark 
that it is not science in its strictest sense to which we refer. 
The exact sciences treat of the laws of motion and equilibrium, 
of undulations and attractions, and the processes of mathematical 
induction are too rigorous to mislead ; and it is not often that 
there is temptation to carry them beyond their own sphere and 
apply them where there is no law to which they are proportioned. 
The only danger which we see in these sciences is in that 
absorbing power which too often excludes all other thoughts, and 
so fills the mind of men with a sense of the inerrancy of its calcu- 
lations, and of the fixity of the laws as well as of the grandeur of 
the universe which they are investigating, that their souls, great 
indeed according to nature, are not great enough to see anything 
beyond, and as St. Paul says—“ Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools,”* and mistake this very universe for 
its Creator, ignorant that, with all its greatness, all the per- 
fection of its order, all the stability of its laws, the marvellous 
properties of light, and the still more mysterious powers of 
magnetic force, are but as the sport of His omnipotence Who /udit 
in orbe terrarum, and a reflection of His glory. We cannot but 
illustrate this with those words of a great French astronomer, 
when hard pressed to answer how, with the wonders of the 
heavens so continually before him, he could still profess atheism. 
His only reply was in these words—“ Monsieur, je fais mes 
calculs et je ne pense a autre chose.” 

We must acknowledge that we look on the use to which 
some of the less exact sciences are turned with more suspicion. 
We say the use to which they are turned, for nothing can be 
better fitted than these subjects to assist and illustrate truth ; 
but when turned into an order of things which does not belong 
to them, they are not only inconclusive, but mischievous in the 
extreme. What can be more useful for understanding of the 
works of nature than the study and classification of animal life ? 
Not only does this study enable us to arrange in admirable order 
the creatures existing around us on the surface of the earth, in the 
air, and the sea, but it casts a light into the remotest depths and 


* Rom, i. 
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classifies for us the creatures that once lived, and, in other words 
is the keystone which makes geology a science; but when the 
osteologist forgets that man is more than a being possessing an 
internal skeleton, when physiologists become psychologists and 
treat of thought and will as though they were nothing more than 
movements of the grey or white nervous matter; finally, when 
zoologists confine their study of man to his perishing body, and 
yet each in his turn thinks that he is dealing with his whole 
and perfect nature, and in the name of science calls upon all to 
accept their oracles, as if nothing existed which we do not see, 
and as if every truth was to be brought to the test of the 
microscope and the laboratory—we feel that this is too much. 
It becomes necessary to assert that there are truths which no 
science can overthrow, and that even science itself, or rather 
what men are pleased to call science, must yield to the authority 
of revelation. : 

No one is ignorant of the assumptions which are made at 
the present day with respect to the origin of the human race, the 
diversity of descent of various peoples, and the remote period 
at which man first appeared upon the world. It is not a little 
astonishing with what boldness assumptions are made, which not 
only will not bear the test of scrutiny, but are in some cases 
nothing more than analogies drawn from questionable facts, and 
which would have no force of argument even if the facts them- 
selves were proved. The name of Darwin is worshipped through- 
out the infidel philosophical sections in Germany. He is the 
Prophet of modern Europe. “Natural selection” is to regenerate 
the world. And all this because they think they have found in his 
system a coherent method of eliminating any radical distinction 
between a brute and a man, and of figuring to themselves a 
universe without a Creator, forgetting that even though certain 
modifications of species among lower animals were proved to 
have taken place by natural descent, the first link of the chain 
would be as hard to find as ever, and the freewill and intellect 
of man would always hold him apart from the rest of creation 
by a chasm which no similarity in the cerebral development of 
the osseous skeleton could bridge over. 

We feel a great interest in the researches that many candid 
and learned men have lately been making into the early traces 
of our race upon the globe, but we protest against the assertions 
so freely made, that any extraordinary antiquity for our race is 
thereby proved. We purpose to investigate some of the claims 
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upon which this supposed antiquity is based. It is not our 
intention to invoke infallible authority in these matters ; still, 
where this has spoken, it would be very foolish to pursue our 
investigations without any regard to it. The results of inquiries 
of the kind of which we are speaking are liable to so many 
errors, owing to the difficulty of interpreting the facts on which 
the arguments are based, the imperfect character of the induc- 
tions employed, and our liability to be influenced in our con- 
clusions by previously formed judgments, that it must be evident 
to all who will think and acknowledge any certainty at all, that 
divine faith, where it comes in contact with science, must ever 
serve as a guide and a rein to its speculations, if we wish to 
ensure the acquisition of truth. No one who is conversant with 
the history of the philosophy of the early and middle ages is 
ignorant that it was Christianity alone that enabled the human 
mind to understand some of the great principles of mental philo- 
sophy, and that without directly becoming the foundation of its 
conclusions, it served as a beacon and a guide to steer the early 
Christian philosophers in their intricate and as yet unfathomed 
course. Had this example been followed in later years, we 
should have been spared some of the absurdities that have been 
given to the world in the name of science. 

Hugh Miller has ridiculed with great success the disciples of 
Lamarck for the follies to which their theories of development 
led them; but we think he would have put down his pen as 
no longer needed, in the conviction that it was better to allow 
them to be their own executioners, if he had seen the following 
passage of Oken, writing on the origin of the first man— 


That all life comes from the sea is a truth questioned by no one 
who has made a study of natural history or philosophy. . . . Thousands 
of embryos no doubt are born in the sea, though all are not developed ; 
some are cast too soon on the shore and die, others are dashed against 
the rocks and perish, others, in fine, are devoured by voracious fishes. 
But no matter, thousands still remain to be cast quietly and in due time 
upon the beach. ‘There they tear their envelope, scratch open the 
ground to find worms, and extract molluscs and snails from their shells. 


We trust our readers will not think that we place Mr. 
Darwin’s writings in the same category with such buffoonery as 
the passage we have just cited, for we can give it no other name, 
though it is penned in all seriousness as a probable explanation 
of the origin of human life; but we thought it might be 
instructive to our readers to give them a sample of the excess 
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to which unrestricted and unguided thought has led men, 
otherwise worthy of respect, in Germany during the first 
quarter of this century. 

The question we have in hand in the present paper is the 
antiquity which is to be ascribed to certain works of undoubted 
human origin, which have been discovered, especially during the 
last few years, in various parts of the world. The question may 
be viewed in two aspects, first as regards any argument drawn 
from the character of the objects themselves, and secondly as 
regards geological questions connected with the situations in 
which some of them have been found. We shall take these two 
portions of the subject in order. And in the first place we must 
notice the implements of the drift. It is very common to assume 
that these instruments represent a state of extreme savagery, 
and therefore of extreme antiquity, but we would here suggest 
that the latter inference is in reality an assumption of a principle 
which is as far from being granted as the very question at issue. 
It is argued that the original state of man was savage because 
his implements were rude, and it is concluded that the imple- 
ments of the drift belonged to the original inhabitants on 
account of their rudeness, but there is certainly something here 
not proven. We have savages at the present day whose state 
is described as so miserable and so degraded that it is hard to 
realize their undoubted unity of nature with men in the highest 
civilization. Savagery, therefore, is not confined to extreme 
antiquity. It may be said that the ancient dwellers on the banks 
of the Somme were still more savage. This may certainly have 
been so, but it is gratuitous to suppose it, and in any event no 
conclusion can be drawn from such an argument as to their 
absolute antiquity. The savages of whom we are speaking make 
use of implements of a higher type and greater variety of form 
than are found in the gravel-beds, but we find amongst them 
also certain instruments not differing much from the ordinary 
drift type. Mr. Tyler tells us, in his essay on the condition of 
the primitive races, that he had seen a modern Tasmanian flint 
instrument which would have passed muster as an implement of 
the drift. 

Great account seems to have been made 
ourselves at first much struck by the observation—of the particu- 
larly small variety of implements found in such situations. We 
have shown on a former occasion, by reference to modern 
savages, that it would be a great error to suppose that these 
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rude flints represent the complete catalogue of instruments, 
whether for war, hunting, or other purposes, in use among 
these people. This appears to us quite out of the question. 
Indeed, it is inconceivable that any people should ever have 
lived whose only tool for whatever purpose consisted of a rude 
blunt flint. . We cannot doubt for a moment that, like every 
savage race of which we have any knowledge, these men had 
their various utensils for household use, their articles of bone and 
wood, their implements of various kinds for hunting and fishing, 
and their weapons (and not even these all of one mould) with 
which they carried on offensive and defensive war. That weapons 
of one type alone are found in the drift may be accounted for 
by the use to which they were put, which may have been that of 
spearing fish or combating the beasts which frequented the 
stream, or perhaps of serving as missiles in war, which may 
often have been waged on the borders of rivers, as natural 
boundaries between hostile tribes. 

We have already noticed a similarity between the flints of 
the drift and those that are found in the cave of Le Moustier, in 
France. There is a difference of opinion whether this indicates 
a period of transition or is to be attributed merely to the 
particular object for which the articles in question were intended. 
The latter view is exactly in accordance with the theory we are 
suggesting, according to which this particular form of implement 
is not to be taken as an index of the degree of civilization of 
the artificers, but rather as a special and even skilful, though 
unartistic, adaptation of a means to its end. According to the 
other view the fact is still a confirmation of our opinion, as the 
flints are found associated with works of a higher type, which 
may with equal probability have existed in the earlier period, but 
were less likely to be found in the bed of a river than in a cave 
which had been used for a dwelling. It has also been noticed 
that, in the mounds of Ohio, disks of flint have been found 
closely resembling some of those found in the drift. In one of 
the mounds as many as 600 were found, stacked on their edges 
in regular rows. Now the antiquity of these mounds is unknown. 
It is evident that the builders of these great works were 
acquainted with one at least of the metals, as thin strips of 
copper have been found in one of the structures, and other 
remains indicate the use of metal. There can be little doubt, 
for other reasons, that. the men who have left behind them these 
wonderful memorials belonged to a race considerably superior in 
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civilization to the wandering hunters who succeeded them. The 
magnitude of the works is a sign of a settled population 
accustomed to cultivate the land. These mounds are found in 
various parts of the more central States of North America, and 
abound in the valley of the Mississippi and the Ohio. They are 
of several different kinds. In the more northern States they are 
generally in the form of representations of animals of gigantic 
proportions. We have beaver mounds and serpent mounds, and 
others in the form of the tortoise, the buffalo, &c. In one group 
supposed to represent these last-mentioned animals, each indi- 
vidual is thirty-five yards long. Again, there are the sacrificial 
mounds, in which it is easy to distinguish the altar, where the 
charred remains are still to be seen. Other mounds, again, are 
sepulchral, and contain a great variety of objects which have 
been interred with the deceased. The size is very various, being 
sometimes as small as 8ft. in diameter, and sometimes as much 
as 300ft. An embankment, to which the name of Clarke’s Work 
has been given, and which contains several mounds, is 2,800ft. in 
length and 1,800 in breadth. In other places circular embank- 
ments of a mile in diameter seem to have served originally as 
places of defence. The objects found in the mounds are very 
curious. In one were found three jars, holding upwards of ten 
gallons of beautifully-worked arrow-heads ; in another were 200 
smoking-pipes of carved stone. These are so remarkable that 
we must give a short description of them. In almost all cases 
the bowl represents a bird or an animal, generally very well 
executed, but sometimes not finished. It is interesting that some 
of the animals represented belong to very distant regions, as the 
manatee and the toucan, which belong only to South America. 
Here are evident proofs of communication with distant lands. It 
is curious also that the toucan, which is a favourite bird amongst 
the Indians of Brazil and Guiana, and is said to be the only one 
which they ever attempt to domesticate, is here represented as 
feeding from the hand. Fragments of shells, too, are found 
which must have been brought from the Bay of Mexico. In 
a few instances a human head is represented on a pipe. In all 
cases except one the figure is so carved that when the tube is 
applied to the lips the head of the animal represented on the 
bowl is turned to the smoker. There are several points worthy 
of notice in these discoveries. These pipes are carved out of 
various kinds of compact and, in some cases, beautifully-marked, 
stone. They belong almost exclusively to the four following kinds 
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of material—whetslate, argillaceous ironstone, chlorite, and marly 
limestones. It is impossible not to be struck by the skill dis- 
played in the execution. Not only is the carving neatly 
performed, but the characteristic features and attributes of the 
different animals are correctly given. It is impossible to doubt 
that the workman not only had seen, but was well acquainted 
with, the birds and beasts here represented. These interesting 
objects were almost all found on an altar in mound No. 8 in 
the remarkable group—consisting of twenty-three mounds, 
surrounded by a bank about four feet high, situated near the 
town of Chillecoth, in the State of Ohio—to which Messrs. 
Squier and Davis have given the name of Mound City. They 
are nearly all injured by fire, as if they had been burnt upon 
the altar, though Sir John Lubbock is not satisfied as to the 
sacrificial character of these mounds. He thinks it is impossible 
not to see signs of a division of labour in these curiously-worked 
objects, as it is difficult to exclude the idea that not only skill 
but considerable experience must have here been brought into 
use, and that we may here have the sepulchre of some famous 
pipe-maker, whose surviving friends buried with him his whole 
stock in trade. This fresh testimony to the antiquity of the 
practice of smoking is surprising, for though Gualéma Benzoni, 
in 1573, says that frequently having entered the house of an 
Indian, “and immediately perceiving the sharp fetid smell of 
this truly diabolical and stinking smoke, I was obliged to go 
away in haste and seek some other place,”* and the practice was 
found to be general at the time of the discovery, it was not 
before thought to be of such great antiquity. 

It is impossible to conceal from ourselves the inference that in 
all this there are proofs of a considerable civilization, and yet not 
a tradition of any kind has escaped to tell us who these people 
were and whence they came. Seeds of the forest have fallen on 
their sepulchres, and taken root and grown into trees of little 
short of a thousand years, and this is all we know of their age. It 
is conjectured that the constructors may have been the Aztecs, 
who are supposed to have come from the north. Sir John 
Lubbock thinks that many generations must have passed 
between the final abandonment of these regions by the mound- 
builders and the subsequent growth of the forest as it was 
found by the first explorers in the sixteenth century, but we 
think this conclusion cannot be relied on. It is most probable 


* Flint Chips, p. 320. 
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that the primeval forest had been very imperfectly cleared, and 
that the prevailing trees of the district would quickly reclaim 
possession of the soil. We think it probable that the forest 
would begin to overrun the abandoned fields very shortly after 
the migration of the primitive race, so that the age of the trees 
may form some clue to the epoch of their departure. Professor 
Willson attributes no great antiquity to them, nor would there be 
ground, we think, for doing so. It is not even quite certain that 
they belonged to a different race from the Indians whom the first 
settlers found there, who may, after all, be only the degenerate 
descendants of men who made these mighty mounds, offered 
sacrifices on stone altars, carved those curious pipes, and knew 
the value of copper so well. Indeed, Mr. Lapham, in his 
Antiquities of Wisconsin, says—-“ The progress of discovery 
seems continually to diminish the distinction between the 
ancient and modern races, and it may not be very wide of the 
truth to assert that they were the same people.” We think it 
most probable that the men of the drift were inferior in civili- 
zation to the mound-builders, and it is also probable that they 
were more ancient, but we have no evidence that they were as 
savage as is assumed, and still less that their degree of civilization 
is a proof of extreme antiquity, as it has yet to be proved that 
these savages, before they came into contact with centres of civili- 
zation, were progressing and not sinking into deeper degradation. 

Another interesting class of antiquities is that of objects from 
the caves in France. If we were to consider some of the objects 
that have been found in these dwellings, we should even have 
thought that they had been the: abodes of men since the days 
when schools of design came into fashion, so excellent is the idea 
of drawing which some of the etchings exhibit. The implements, 
too, whether of flint or bone, bear good comparison with the most 
skilful productions of Oceanica or America. That they were 
savages we do not doubt, but we see nothing in their mode of 
life, as revealed to us by what they have left behind, to place 
them below many known to us in the New World. The Veddahi, 
in Ceylon, still live in caves, and we can easily imagine the 
numerous caves and rock shelters in Dordogne offering con- 
venient lodgings to a people accustomed to out-door life, and 
not possessed of the metals so necessary for the erection of 
dwellings. As far as our indications go, they were ignorant 
of the art of making pottery, but the same is to be said of the 
Australians, Fuegians, and Bushmen of our own time. This is 
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undoubtedly a mark of a very low condition, but it does not, as 
is obvious, necessarily throw back the antiquity to a very remote 
period. Three thousand years may have elapsed, according to 
chronologists, between the Deluge and the conquests of Cesar ; 
we do not know the state of the first colonists of these countries ; 
it is probable—though it is not necessary to suppose this— 
that they had at first some knowledge of metals, which they 
soon lost when their original stock was exhausted, and we 
have no evidence that their subsequent advance to the state 
in which Czsar found them, with implements of iron and 
other marks of a state above that of the savage, was the result of 
their own development, and not rather the effect of communi- 
cation with more civilized adventurers who occasionally came 
among them, or of the steady and sure influence of neighbouring 
peoples. We challenge the assertion that this or any other race 
of savages has lifted itself up into civilization. But if the culture, 
such as it was, was imported, what need have we to go back 
three thousand years? It must be evident to all that a very 
few centuries or less may have sufficed. It is well known that 
tribes in Africa are manufacturing iron whose grandfathers used 
only instruments of stone, but no one believes for a moment that 
they have achieved this advance through their own ingenuity. It 
is certain that the knowledge of this truly precious metal has 
reached them through contact with Europeans or more advanced 
neighbours, while it is equally well known that other savage 
tribes, such as those of western Africa, have possessed the art 
ef working iron from time immemorial, and yet remain in a 
savage state. .// 

The apparent ignorance of domestic animals on the part of 
the cave-dwellers is often adduced as a sign of a primitive state, 
but here again we have nothing to show that their ancestors 
had not possessed them, and that their decay amongst these 
particular people was not the consequence of the preference 
of a hunter’s life where large game was abundant, and of 
other peculiar circumstances of their position. On the other 
hand, we find that the lake-dwellers possessed a considerable 
variety of domestic animals. Indeed we do not see how men 
are to be called savages, who lived in houses constructed of 
timber, cultivated the ground, and raised several kinds of grain, 
possessed herds of sheep and cattle, with the other usual 
attendants on our own farmyards, were acquainted with the 
art of weaving, and even produced fabrics requiring a loom of 
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some considerable complexity, used fishing-nets and a great 
variety of implements of bone and horn, and in some cases 
of bronze and iron. There are evident signs of different 
degrees of the use of metals amongst these people, other 
things remaining comparatively unchanged ; thus in some of 
the remains of villages we find large quantities of implements 
of bronze, in others of iron, while the majority contain nothing 
but stone and bone. There is no need of supposing that we 
have here proof of very lengthened occupation and gradual 
advance, it may have been that the different stages followed 
each other closely or even existed simultaneously in different 
localities not far removed from each other, and there is nothing 
in the remains that have been left that require antiquity much 
greater than the Roman period. 

Great astonishment was at first created by the assertion that 
man had coexisted with many animals now extinct, as is proved 
by the revelations of the drift and the caves; and yet when we 
reflect how easily a noble animal falls beneath the superior 
prowess of man, whether he be a noxious beast which it is 
sought to destroy or an animal adapted to supply man’s neces- 
sities, it ought not to seem strange that the former should have 
disappeared before his power, and the latter should have -been 
exterminated by his wantonness and improvidence. How few 
years have elapsed since the buffalo roamed in innumerable 
herds over the vast prairies of America! And yet there is no one _ 
ignorant that this magnificent animal is now confined to a 
comparatively narrow region in the most remote parts of the 
plains. But very few centuries have elapsed since the deer 
frequented every hill and thicket in this country, and we know 
in how few places they are yet found to lurk. Several animals 
have already become extinct in the countries of Europe since the 
historic period, and we believe that it is only the novelty that 
inclines us to reject the evidence that animals now unknown to 
these countries, at periods not extremely remote, shared the 
forests of western Europe with man. 

Nothing is more certain to the student of antiquity than that 
particular degrees of civilization belong to no fixed periods, and 
it may be added that, amongst rude nations, it is very difficult 
to affirm a lower degree of culture from any art not being 
practised among them. It is obvious to every one that what 
is now a period of refined culture for the nations of western 
Europe is still a period of savagery for central Africa, and 
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barbarism for many Eastern nations. When western Europe 
could boast of no higher culture than the New Zealanders of our 
own time, the cities of Rome and Greece were seats of a splendid 
and luxurious civilization. And earlier still, when Abraham 
went into Egypt, the great Pyramid was in all probability 
already built, and a settled powerful Government in possession 
of the land. Indeed, as far as history can lead us back, it 
presents to us pictures of civilization and even scenes of 
grandeur, surpassing, at least in some points of view, those: 
developments of human power which belong to later periods. 
No architect of modern times has left a monument such as the 
great Pyramid, or transported such blocks as those of Palmyra 
or Thebes ; nor has any monarch of modern civilization reigned 
in such halls as those of the ancient cities of Mesopotamia. 
Engineers have fruitlessly wondered what were the engines 
which assisted in the construction of the mighty temples of 
antiquity, and philosophers study in vain the enigma of the 
mysterious coffer in the King’s chamber of the great Pyramid. 
There is little doubt that it is a measure of capacity, and we 
are lost in wonder at a people who could build such a temple 
of such symbolical proportions and of such dimensions to 
preserve to future ages this silent and yet eloquent witness of 
their development. Be this as it may, there is here no sign of 
barbarism. No doubt there were barbarians and savages at this 
date too. .Pictures on Egyptian temples represent to us slaves 
of the well-known African type which needs no description, and 
it is quite within probability that at this very time the cave- 
dwellers of France had already gone far towards exterminating 
the reindeer from his haunts in their forests, and that those 
canoes which were a few years ago exhumed from the soil on 
which Glasgow is built, were then busily plying upon the estuary 
of the Clyde, carrying war parties, before the name of Rome was 
pronounced, and before Pict or Scot had landed, in our isle. A 
thousand years may have elapsed since the Flood, during which 
the whole world may have been peopled, especially if we suppose 
a superior hand urging men to press forwards into new lands, as 
it were with an instinct to encompass the world, as when it was 
said to them, Crescite et multiplicamini et replete terram. 

Some might carry with them traditions of early knowledge, 
others might bear with them the curse of their own sins in the 
degradation and moral depravity into which they had already 
fallen ; but in all cases those who wandered to distant regions 
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were soon cut off by inaccessible barriers of sea cr mountains 
from the nations they had left, and sooner or later by their 
inevitable isolation, and still more by their moral corruption, fell 
into a state of barbarism or savagery. As they penetrated into 
new climates, the combined effect of this new element, added to 
the others we have alluded to, would soon produce a national 
type, which, when once habituated to the circumstances in which 
it was placed, would remain permanent, or change but slightly as 
long as its situation was the same ; and this we believe to be the 
true explanation why the Ethiopian slaves of the Pharaohs 
represent in many respects the type of the negro of Alabama or 
of the Congo. No one is ignorant how difficult at the present 
day is a journey into the central plains of Asia, or an overland 
journey from India to China, and how few and far between 
were the caravans which crossed the continent of sAmerica for 
years after Fremont made his perilous passage. We are told 
that merchants have brought their wares even in our own day a 
journey of nine months, to expose them for sale at the great 
mart of Novogorod. Can we then be surprised that nations 
have become isolated, till every tradition of their origin is lost, 
until at length some adventurous cruizer discovers them and 
tells us that they have no common origin with ourselves? 
We confess this seems to us very probable. It is exactly in 
conformity with what we have been taught, and it is confirmed 
by all that we see. 

The book which recounts the glories of Solomon, even if 
looked on only as human history, bears witness to splendour 
such as the world has not since known, and granting that 
this splendour was singular and above what was human, still 
it was only so in the manner of its acquisition and in its degree, 
and we cannot but believe that it had its shadow before and 
that the gleam of its glory long survived it. The golden 
ornaments which the Jews wore on their persons in the desert 
sufficed to line the tabernacle with the precious metal, and the 
King of Judah satisfied his vanity by displaying the treasures 
of the Temple to the King of Babylon. 

No one can have examined the remains of the first Baby- 
lonian empire in the British Museum without being filled with 
profound interest and surprise at the sight of works in ivory, 
bronze, and iron that are there exhibited, many of which are so 
beautiful that they might seem to belong to the boasted civili- 
zation of our own days, and yet they belong in all probability 
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to the age in which Abraham marched against the four Kings. 
There is but one explanation of all this. It is, as we have said, 
conformable to history as far as it is capable of witnessing, it 
accords with higher knowledge in as far as it comes in contact 
with it, and is confirmed by every new discovery relating to what 
is certainly most ancient. We mean that there was a primeval 
civilization, which, however simple its habits and slender its 
development of material and scientific adaptation, existed from 
the beginning, and was a shadow of that dominion over all 
things which was given by the Creator to the first man, but 
which he lost by his sin. The traditions of this civilization were 
borne along in a greater or less degree by the ever-flowing tide 
of migration: the Pelasgians and Pheenicians carried them to the 
west, the Mongols to the east, while the mound-builders of Ohio 
and the Aztecs carried to the New World the dim light of the 
original fire, whilst tribe after tribe pushed ceaselessly onward, 
following new tracks, till the command of the Creator was 
fulfilled from the frozen regions of the north to the extremest 
islands of the south. Then forests and seas closed in upon the 
tracks and cut off the exiles from civilization, till their remote 
descendants should be discovered and claimed by the unhesi- 
tating voice of Christianity as brethren of the most cultivated 
peoples on the earth. 

There is one word which is frequently made use of in writing 
on these subjects, to which we must affix a meaning. It has 
a true and perfectly legitimate sense, and yet is liable to be 
understood in one which we could not in any way admit. We 
refer to the word “prehistoric.” Ina certain sense nothing in 
the age of man on earth is prehistoric. The history of man 
begins with the first day of his existence on earth, and from the 
time when it was written the Pentateuch has been acknowledged 
to be a historical work. At first history contained merely the 
fortunes of one particular family, later of a single people, and 
finally of the whole civilized world. In this sense nothing is 
prehistoric, for history, though not committed to writing from 
the beginning, is, in a real sense, coeval with the human race, 
as it has given us an authentic record of the events of the 
infancy of our race. There is, however, another sense in which 
we freely admit prehistoric times and prehistoric races. It is the 
sense in which archeologists assert a stone and a bronze age, z.¢., 
in the understanding that what preceded history in one country 
did not do so in another, and that historic times then only begin 
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when a credible record of the succession of events as ages roll 
on is left to posterity. We have, therefore, no hesitation in 
saying that the journey of Abraham into Egypt, the Flood 
which destroyed the human race, and, more ancient still, the 
first deed of blood that stained the earth, belong to history, while 
we are quite ready to confess that the monstrous sculptures in 
Easter island, the buildings of the now ruined temples in Mexico, 
and, we must add, the foundation of our own vast city of London, 
are prehistoric. We trust, therefore, that our readers will not 
misunderstand the word. It means nothing more than that the 
art of writing has travelled slower than the means of migration, 
or that the great chronicler who wrote the genealogy of him 
whose seed was to be as countless as the sands of the shore did 
not extend his labours to those races that had already spread 
over the face of the earth. “ 

Writing is one of the truest tests of civilization, and though 
it need not be asserted that it existed from the beginning, we 
think it either would be amongst the first arts to be lost through 
want of materials, or other difficulties into which the wandering 
tribes were cast as they sank into savagery, and nothing is 
more likely than that the slender truths that would be handed 
down by tradition should be almost lost amidst a mass of 
confused fable which superstition and fancy added to them. 

In western Europe history scarcely goes beyond the Roman 
invasion, and all that occurred in the continent of America, from 
Hudson’s Bay to Terra del Fuego, before the discovery of 
Columbus, belongs to prehistoric times. But there is nothing 
whatever in the character of the works which remain to us— 
and we affirm it without fear of contradiction—to disturb our 
belief in the doctrine which has so many other claims on our 
credence, that the races which first occupied those countries were 
descended from that stock which was preserved in the Ark to 
people the earth which was given to them. 








A. W. 

















Fuana of Castile.* 
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FEW of the romantic stories of Spanish history are more familiar 
than that of the ill-fated Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella the Catholic, of Spain. Her fortunes have supplied a 
theme to some of the best-known poets and dramatists of her 
country; and one of the most touching of our own Mrs. Hemans’ 
Records of Women, is founded upon the incident which gave the 
last decisive colour to the life of this unhappy Princess—the 
death of her husband, the Archduke Philip the Handsome, son 
of the Emperor Maximilian, and in right of succession to his 
mother, sovereign of the Low Countries. In all the picturesque 
poetry of this once popular authoress, there are few things more 
dramatic than the opening lines of her Fuana of Castile, the 
scene of which is laid in the death-room of Philip, and represents 


how 
The night wind shook the tapestry in an ancient palace-room ; 


And torches, as it rose and fell, waved through the gorgeous gloom, 
And o’er the shadowy regal couch their fitful gleam and red, 
Where a woman with long raven hair sate watching by the dead. 


The “ woman with long raven hair” is the widowed and _ broken- 
hearted Juana. 

We shall briefly recapitulate her history, as it had, until 
quite recently, been received by all writers on Spanish history, 
native and foreign. 

The ill-fated Princess Juana was the second daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. At her birth, in 1479, she stood 
third in succession to the united crowns of Castile and Aragon ; 
but the death of her brother, Prince John, in 1497, of her elder 
sister, Isabella, in 1498, and of Isabella’s infant-heir, in 1500, 
removed all those who stood before her in the line of succession. 

* Supplement to Volume I. and Volume IT. of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers 
relating to the Negotiations between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives 
at Simancas and elsewhere. 1%. Queen Katharine. II. Intended Marriage of King 
Henry the Seventh with Queen Juana. Edited by G. A. Bergenroth. London: 
Longmans, 1868. 
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While the prospect of her inheritance was still uncertain, in 
1496, she had been married to Philip; and in February, 1500, 
was born to her the son who was destined, as the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, to play a chief part in the history of the great 
political and religious changes of the sixteenth century. 
Notwithstanding all this brilliant promise, the married life 

of Juana was singularly unhappy. With every grace of person 
and every knightly accomplishment of his age, Philip was an 
indifferent, selfish, and scandalously faithless husband. How 
few were the personal attractions of Juana, Mrs. Hemans has 
conveyed in her description of the lonely watcher of the “ancient 
palace-room "— 

She that with the dark hair watched by the cold slumberer’s side, 

On her pale cheek no beauty dwelt and in her garb no pride ; 

Only her full impassioned eye, as o’er that clay she bent, 

A wildness and a tenderness in strange resplendence blent. 
The development of the painful story was gradual. Juana’s 
husband, by his neglect and infidelities, made her sensible of 
the slight hold she possessed of his affections. She became 
at one time moody and despondent, and, again, gave herself 
up to the most passionate and unbounded tenderness, alternating 
with the most extravagant excesses of jealousy and ill-humour. 
At length the announcement, in 1503, of Philip’s intended 
departure to Flanders, at a time when Juana’s advanced con- 
dition of pregnancy made it impossible for her to accompany 
him, completely—though not, it would seem, permanently— 
destroyed the balance of her mental faculties. She passionately 
implored him to abandon, or at least to postpone, his intended 
journey ; and on his persisting, in spite of all entreaty, she sank 
into a settled gloom, only varied by occasional outbursts of 
angry despair, which continued even after the birth of her child, 
and ended in an unmistakeable crisis of aberration, the parti- 
culars of which are detailed by Peter Martyr and summarily 
related by Prescott. At Medina del Campo, one November 
evening, during her mother’s absence, she left her apartment, 
secretly and in deshabdille, for the purpose of setting out to join 
her husband, who had invited her to come to him in Flanders. 
Her attendants, on discovering her flight, in vain tried to 
persuade her to return, at least for the night. The Bishop of 
Burgos, who was head of the household, was compelled to order 
the castle gates to be closed. Juana, in violent indignation, 
poured out a storm of menaces, and, refusing to return to her 
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apartments, remained throughout the entire night at the barrier, 
cold and shivering, and angrily rejecting the additional clothing 
which was pressed upon her by her ladies, on the failure of all 
their efforts to bring her. back into the castle. Her mother, 
Isabella, being apprized of this outbreak, sent the Archbishop 
of Toledo and the cousin of the King to remonstrate with her. 
But their interposition was almost equally fruitless. The 
Princess persisted in her refusal to return to the castle; and 
although at night she was induced to take shelter in a neigh- 
bouring kitchen, she obstinately resumed her position at the 
barrier with the first light of morning; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that even Isabella, when she at length arrived, 
could prevail upon her to re-enter her own apartments. That she 
returned to more equal mind, may be inferred from the fact 
that in the following spring she set out with her mother’s 
approval for Flanders. But after a time the renewed evidence 
of her husband’s infidelity renewed her mental excitement. 
Among various extravagant instances of her frantic jealousy, 
it is recorded that she flew publicly at one of Philip’s lady 
favourites, tore a quantity of hair from her head, and finally 
had her seized violently, and caused her hair to be shaved off 
with every mark of indignity. 

These disturbing causes, however, culminated in the incident 
which form the subject of Mrs. Hemans’ ballad—the premature 
and unexpected death of her husband. Mrs. Hemans’ ballad 
gives but a part of the painful story of the condition of mind 
into which this crowning sorrow plunged her. From the moment 
of Philip’s death she rejected all comfort, sitting by the side of 
her dead husband in deep and settled grief, refusing to believe 
that he was indeed dead, and watching for the moment of his 
awakening— 

She spoke to him that could not hear, and cried, “Thou yet wilt wake 
And learn my watchings and my tears, beloved one, for thy sake.” 


Mrs. Hemans supposes her to have awakened from the delusion. 


Day by day 
The passion of a troubled dream from that loving soul found way, 
Until the shadows of the grave had swept o’er every grace, 
Left, midst the awfulness of death, in that princely form and face. 
And slowly broke the fearful truth upon the watcher’s breast ; 
And they bore the royal dead with requiems to his rest, 
With banners and with knightly plumes all waving in the wind : 
But a woman’s broken heart was left in its lone despair behind. 
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But, although it is true that she did at length permit the remains 
to be buried, yet the same strange delusion soon revived, and 
she had the body removed from the tomb to her own apartment. 
“There,” says Robertson, whose narrative is taken from Peter 
Martyr’s letters and from Mariana, “it was laid upon a bed of 
state, in a splendid dress; and having heard from some monk a 
legendary tale of a King who recovered after he had been dead 
fourteen years, she kept her eyes almost constantly fixed on the 
body, waiting for the moment of its return to life. Nor was this 
capricious affection for her dead husband less tinctured with 
jealousy than that which she had borne to him while alive. 
She did not permit any of her female attendants to approach 
the bed on which his corpse was laid; she would not suffer 
any woman who did not belong to her family to enter the 
apartments ; and rather than grant the privilege. to a midwife, 
though a very aged one had been chosen on purpose, she bore 
the Princess Catharine without any other assistance than that of 
her own domestics.” * 

Nor did the delusion cease with this passing extravagance. 
It continued to exhibit itself with that strongly perverted 
consistency which often characterizes such mental derangement. 
Juana still remained plunged in moody melancholy; but she 
lapsed at intervals into the wildest freaks of insanity, all, 
however, manifesting the same strange uniformity of ideas. 
Prescott relates that in the latter part of December in the 
year of her husband’s death, having determined to leave Burgos 
and remove the remains to their final resting-place in Granada, 
she insisted on seeing them herself before her departure, and 
neither the remonstrances of her councillors nor the exhortation 
of the pious monks of Miraflores had the effect of dissuading 
her from her purpose. The two coffins were opened, and all 
who chose were permitted to gaze on the mouldering relics, 
which, notwithstanding their having been embalmed, had lost 
almost all trace of humanity. Juana herself was not satisfied 
till she touched them with her own hand, which she did without 
a tear or any other emotion. The body was conveyed in a 
magnificent hearse drawn by four horses, and accompanied by 
a long train of ecclesiastics and nobles. She insisted on making 
her progresses by night, on the ground that “a widow who had 
lost the sun of her own soul should never expose herself to the 
light of day.” When she halted, the body was deposited in 


* History of Charles the Fifth, iii., p. 18. 
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some church or monastery, and armed men kept constant guard, 
chiefly, according to Prescott, “with a view to preventing any 
female from profaning the place by her presence, Juana still 
retaining the same jealousy of her sex which she had unhappily 
so much cause to feel during Philip’s lifetime.” He mentions 
one notable instance of this morbid feeling, in which she had 
ordered the corpse to be carried into the courtyard of a convent 
near Torquemada, believing it to be occupied by monks. 
Finding it, however, to be a nunnery, she was filled with 
horror, and not only commanded it to be immediately carried 
out into the open country, but insisted on having the coffins 
unsealed that she might satisfy herself that her husband’s relics 
still remained unviolated.* 

After the return of her father, Ferdinand, from Naples, in 
the following year, she is said to have exhibited more sensibility 
on the occasion of his visit, than at any time from Philip’s 
death. She resigned herself thenceforward with little opposition 
to her father’s will, and her residence was fixed at Tordesillas, 
where Philip's remains were placed in the monastery of Santa 
Clara, within view of the windows of her palace. But the same 
diseased imagination still continued to haunt her. So late as 
August, 1518, when it was desired to remove her from Tordesillas 
to Aranda, one of the first expedients for obtaining her consent 
was to have the funeral-car repaired, in order that the remains of 
her husband might still accompany her in her journey. The 
journey, it is true, did not take place; but her imagination 
remained fixed and undisturbed; she never once quitted her 
habitation, although she survived by forty-seven years the object 
of this insane devotion. Her name appeared jointly with that 
of her son Charles, after his accession to the throne, in all 
public acts ; but she never could be induced to sign a paper, or 
to take part in any transactions of a public nature. “She 
lingered out,” says Prescott, “a half-century of dreary existence, 
as completely dead to the world as the remains which slept in 
the monastery of Santa Clara beside her.” + 

Such had been, from the days of the contemporary letter- 
writer and chronicler, Peter Martyr, the received version of the 
story of the Princess Juana, known to popular Spanish memory, 
from her unhappy and, as it was supposed, notorious mental 
infirmity, as Fuana la Loca—“ Mad Joan.” 

* History of Ferdinand and Isabella, iii., p, 256. 
+ Ferdinand and Isabella, iii., 268—270. 
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The late Mr. Bergenroth, whose researches at Simancas have 
thrown so much light on Spanish records generally, and espe- 
cially on the relations of Spain with England in the sixteenth 
century, imagined that he had discovered, in the State papers 
and letters of the last years of Ferdinand and Isabella and of 
the opening period of Charles the Fifth, evidence whereby to 
disprove this popular belief; to reveal a deep and persistent 
conspiracy carried on for years against the liberty and rights of 
the unhappy Juana ; and to show that the tale of her madness 
was but a crafty and daring fiction, devised for the purpose of 
depriving her of her crown, and of defeating the new policy of 
enlightenment and reformation which might have been expected 
to be inaugurated under her administration. These papers Mr. 
Bergenroth had collected and published, a short time before his 
death, in the volume the title of which appears at the foot of our 
opening page. ; 

According to Mr. Bergenroth, Juana was not really insane. 
The notion of her insanity and consequent incapacity for 
government, was the wicked and unnatural invention of those 
who had an interest in excluding her from her rightful share 
in the administration. The devisers of this hideous con- 
spiracy were, according to Mr. Bergenroth, in the first instance, 
Juana’s father, Ferdinand, and her husband Philip; and he 
held that her son Charles, having succeeded to the enjoyment 
of the unrightful position which was based upon this hateful 
fraud, not only acquiesced in the continuance of the profitable 
deceit, but in the end became himself the accomplice and the 
consciously active director of the cruel and heartless machina- 
tions by which it was maintained. 

Two powerful motives, in Mr. Bergenroth’s theory, lay at the 
bottom of this nefarious scheme—kingly ambition and religious 
fanaticism. The first influenced in common the father, the 
husband, and the son of the unhappy victim. The second he 
supposes to have existed chiefly for Charles, the great antagonist 
of the Reformation. 

As to the first, it is easy to understand how Ferdinand, 
Philip, and Charles all possessed a common interest in the 
acceptance of the notion of Juana’s incapacity for govern- 
ment on the ground of her mental imbecility. As regarded 
Ferdinand, since Juana was the direct heir to the throne 
of Castile, she would succeed, as a matter of course, to that 
crown on her mother’s death, and Ferdinand, who heretofore had 
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been joint-King of Castile, would thenceforward be relegated to 
the small and subordinate position of King of Aragon. Philip, 
as husband of a Queen regnant and in full possession of her 
royal authority, would have been a mere cipher; whereas, as 
husband of a Queen whose rights were unquestioned, but who 
was mentally incapacitated for government, he might aspire to 
hold in effect, as Regent, or at least to dispute with the Queen’s 
father (who claimed the Regency under Isabella’s will), the 
practical sovereignty of the kingdom. The interest of Charles 
in his mother’s being set aside, was, as soon as he attained full 
age, even still more direct. He had succeeded to the 
Burgundian dominions as early as 1506. On the death of his 
grandfather, Maximilian, which might speedily be expected, the 
Austrian succession and the probable succession to the Empire 
of Germany were directly open to him. But for the kingdom of 
Castile, the fairest and richest in all his expected inheritance, he 
might reckon, supposing his mother’s right to the exercise of 
queenly authority to be acknowledged, on a long and precarious 
expectancy. She was still young, and, in point of fact, he out- 
lived her in the end but by a very short interval. Each of the 
three, therefore, had an interest (although their respective 
interests of course conflicted with one another), in the exclusion 
of Juana from the throne, on the ground of mental incapacity. 

Her son Charles, in Mr. Bergenroth’s view, had an additional, 
and hardly less powerful, motive— 


From his earliest years he had always been taught that God had 
vouchsafed to him so much greatness for no other purpose than that he 
might realize a universal Christian empire—the monarguia so often 
mentioned in the State papers of the time, and by means of it secure 
peace to Christendom, and defend the cause of our Saviour against both 
infidels and heretics. Now to think of founding a universal empire 
without Spain, would have been folly. 


And the strangest and most novel part of Mr. Bergenroth’s 
alleged discovery is that Juana’s real infirmity was not intellec- 
tual but doctrinal aberration—not insanity, but heresy; and that, 
while she was represented to the world as detained in necessary 
seclusion and under respectful restraint, from having lost her reason 
through grief at the premature death of her husband, the real 
cause of the restraint exercised upon her lay in the heterodox 
tendencies of her mind, and her supposed disbelief in Roman 
orthodoxy. To Charles, the exclusion from the active exercise of 
political supremacy of one so tainted in mind, would, of course 
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appear a plain and inevitable duty of his position as a 
sovereign, and perhaps a natural obligation of a child to his 
misguided parent. 

Mr. Bergenroth sums up in a few words his view of the 
respective positions of Ferdinand, Philip, and Charles in this 
nefarious plot, which he considers himself highly privileged in 
having been enabled to bring to light— 


Thus the right of Juana to the Spanish inheritance was incompatible 
with the plans of her father, the greediness of her husband, and with 
what her son considered to be his duties towards God and the world. 
In the very clearness of her title, which could not be explained away, 
consisted her greatest danger. Her death, however, would not have 
benefited either King Ferdinand or King Philip. Had she died, her 
son, and not her father, would have been her successor in Castile, 
whilst her husband would have lost even the pretext he had for meddling 
in the affairs of Spain. Both could, therefore, gain only if she continued 
to live, and yet was prevented from exercising her royal prerogatives. 
To bring about such a state of things was certainly no easy undertaking.* 


The grounds on which he calls Juana’s orthodoxy into 
question are rather hinted at than broadly stated— 


If we read attentively the letters of the sub-prior and. of Friar 
Andreas we plainly perceive the influences of the education to which 
Juana had been subjected. By nature probably more intelligent than 
energetic, her character had had no room for healthy growth and free 
development under the narrow, hard, and oppressive rule of her mother. 
Fear and love predominated in her, and was the motive of her actions to 
a greater extent than could have been wished. But although she sub- 
mitted to the domination of others, she was always conscious of the 
wrong done to her, and never permitted herself to be entirely conquered. 
Thus her life was a succession of attempts at rebellion, which, however, 
collapsed as soon as she was called upon to vindicate her independence 
by active measures. Although she was especially afraid of her mother, 
and would please her in small things which required no great exertion, 
yet in matters concerning her conscience, or such as demanded energy, 
she opposed to Queen Isabel a passive resistance and an inertness which 
it was impossible to overcome. ‘The sub-prior, judging from his stand- 
point of a mere creature of the Queen, was probably not entirely wrong 
when he accused her of a hard and pitiless heart ;f and yet she was 
equally right in indignantly denying it, for even her accuser was forced 
to confess that she was not in want of good reasons to defend her 
cause. That the differences between mother and daughter referred 
to religious questions as well as to politics, can hardly be doubted. Her 
refusal to confess or to accept a confessor at the hands of Queen Isabel, 
the complaints of her former tutor of the perverting influence of the 
Parisian theologians, and the accusation of the sub-prior that she had 
no piety, admit of no other explanation. 


*?P. 5%. + Introduction, p. 25. 
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Her deviations from the true faith, as it was understood at the 
Spanish Court, may appear slight to many of our readers ; but we must 
remind them that Queen Isabel had burned hundreds of her subjects for 
much smaller offences. To be “not well disposed towards the true 
doctrine” was enough to justify death on the stake. To punish the 
Archduchess Juana was out of the question, because she, being the wife 
of a foreign sovereign, was not subject to the jurisdiction of Spain. But 
although Queen Isabel had no power to show “ her love of Christ and 
His Holy Mother” on this occasion, could she allow a heretic to ascend 
the throne on which she was seated, and to destroy all she had spent 
her best years in building up? ‘The “ Holy” Inquisition was especially 
in danger, and she could not desert the “cause of God” without com- 
mitting a mortal sin. Ferdinand, we have already seen, had personal 
reasons for not permitting the wrath of the Queen to cool down.* 


And it was not in her mother’s eyes only, Mr. Bergenroth 
would have it believed, that the heterodox prepossessions 
which he attributes to Juana were an object of concern and a 
cause of political speculation. He thinks that these supposed 
prepossessions of hers were among the reasons which made her 
cause specially acceptable to the leaders of the revolt of the 
Commons in 1520— 


The principal object of the Commons was to get rid of the Flemings 
and their partisans, who were hated for their almost unexampled 
insolence and greediness. By setting up the Queen, who was uncon- 
nected at that time with Flanders, as their lawful sovereign, they would 
have attained their ends, and it was most probable that they would have 
been loyal subjects. Another grievance was the Inquisition, which 
since the nomination of Cardinal Adrian as Inquisitor-General had 
become more insupportable than under Torquemada. His almost frantic 
cruelty towards the old woman Blanchina, and the shameful occurrences 
at Cuenga, had roused the indignation of the whole of Spain. Moreover, 
Lutheranism was rapidly spreading, the writings of Luther against the 
Roman Church having been immediately translated into Spanish. As 
the Queen had been a victim of her disbelief in Roman orthodoxy, it 
was not unreasonable to expect that she would favour the new doctrine, 
and thus create a fresh tie between herself and her subjects.t 


Mr. Bergenroth’s theory thus involves two distinct suppo- 
sitions regarding the Princess Juana. First, that her real malady, 
in the eyes of her mother, was some heterodoxy in reference to 
the doctrines and practices of the Church, which the measures of 
restraint adopted towards her were designed to arrest or repress; 
and, secondly, that the notion of her insanity was invented and 
propagated for the purpose at once of covering the real state of 
her mind and of shutting out from sovereign power one tainted 


* Introduction, pp. 30—32. + Introduction, pp. 56, 57. 
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with ideas so objectionable and so incompatible with all the 
traditions and memories of Catholic Spain. 

In proceeding to discuss these startling allegations, we need 
hardly observe ‘that they are both entirely new. No writer, 
whether native or foreign, whether contemporary of Juana or 
of subsequent date, has ever made a statement or even suggested 
a suspicion to justify either branch of Mr. Bergenroth’s assertion. 
It is entirely his own, and must rest altogether on the evidence 
of the secret State papers which he has discovered at Simancas, 
and which, from motives of policy, as he alleges, had been kept 
concealed from the days of Ferdinand and Isabella till the 
present time. 

I. First, as to her alleged heterodoxy. Mr. Bergenroth has 
nowhere defined very clearly what was its nature or extent. In 
truth, his own notions regarding it appear to.be extremely 
vague. At one time he is content with saying that her 
differences with her mother must have “related to religious 
questions ;”* at another he broadly assumes “her disbelief in 
Roman orthodoxy” as certain ;+ and, again, he even goes so 
far as to speak of her supposed “ infidel opinions.” t 

When it comes to the question of proof, the evidence is 
equally vague. The only grounds on which Mr. Bergenroth 
even pretends to rely, are found in the single passage already 
quoted—“ Her refusal to confess or to accept a confessor at the 
hands of Queen Isabel, the complaints of her former confessor of 
the perverting influence of the Parisian theologians, and the 
accusation of the sub-prior that she had no piety.”§ 

Now, in the first place, even if all these allegations were 
clearly sustained by the new documents discovered at Simancas, 
they would be far from establishing either “ disbelief of Roman 
orthodoxy” or “infidel opinions.” To refuse to accept a 
confessor appointed by her mother, or even to refuse to go to 
confession when solicited, might be perfectly compatible with a 
belief in the doctrine of the Church regarding confession. “A 
want of piety,” in like manner, is a very different thing from a 
want of faith. And before any inference could be drawn as to 
Juana’s failure of orthodoxy from the “ perverting influence 
of the Parisian theologians,’ it would first be necessary to 
know what were the opinions of these so-called “theologians” 
themselves, and how far they involved “heretical” or “infidel” 
doctrine. Now it must be enough, without entering into 
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particulars, to say that on no one of these points does Mr. 
Bergenroth offer a particle of evidence. 

On the contrary, on turning to the original letters from which 
Mr. Bergenroth professes to draw these several allegations, it 
will be seen that not one of the allegations is sustained by the 
authority, much less are the extravagant and illogical inferences 
which he seeks to draw from these allegations. 

I. Juana did not refuse to accept a confessor at her mother’s 
hands. The sub-prior expressly told her that he did not come 
as her confessor.* 

2. She did not refuse to confess. She was not asked to 
confess. The sub-prior merely observes that she did not go to 
confession on one particular occasion, vis., on the Feast of the 
Assumption.+ But far from representing this as an obstinate 
refusal to confess, he distinctly states that he does not know 
whether it arose “from his coming or from her own slender 
devotion.”+ We need hardly point to the recklessness of arguing 
from a single omission of confession at one festival to a habitual 
“refusal to confess,” and then proceeding to found upon this a 
charge of “infidel opinions” or “ disbelief in Roman orthodoxy.” 

3. The allusion to the perverting influence of the “ Parisian 
theologians” is the merest invention. There is ‘not a word in the 
letter to justify it. There is not a word about “theologians” at 
all, much less any indication as to what were the perverting 
tendencies of their teaching. The truth is that Mr. Bergenroth 
has utterly mistaken the meaning and even the translation of the 
passage on which he relies. It is as follows—‘‘ Diconme que Vra. 
Alteza se confiesa a esos frayles questan en Paris, y que a uno 
avea dado treynta florines para azer buenas xiras, que andas§ per 
esos bodegones de Paris.” Mr. Bergenroth translates it thus— 
“T am told that your Highness confesses to those sort of friars 
who live in Paris, and that you had given to one of them thirty 
florins to make good cheer, and that shou livest with those 
drunkards from Paris.” 

It will be seen, first, that, although Mr. Bergenroth, for the 
purpose of giving colour to his theory as to Juana’s doctrinal 
aberrations, speaks of “ Parisian ¢heologians,’ there is not one 
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word in the original, nor even in his own translation, to justify 
an allusion to ¢heologians or theological teaching. The word is 
Srayles, which simply means “ friars,’ and is so translated by 
Mr. Bergenroth himself. 

A second and still more extraordinary perversion (which, 
however, is clearly a blunder) is the translating dodegones de Paris 
—“drunkards from Paris,’ and applying the phrase to the frayles. 
Bodegon means, not a “drunkard,” but a “ drinking-shop ” or 
“tippling-house,” and the phrase axzdan por los bodegones clearly 
applies to the forines which Juana had given to one of the friars, 
and which her correspondent satirically represents as “ making 
the rounds of the wine-shops of Paris.” On the whole, it is 
evident that the sub-prior’s charge is against the manner of life 
and not against the doctrinal orthodoxy of Juana’s directors ; that 
Mr. Bergenroth has put the latter interpretation uwpon it solely 
for the purpose of sustaining his theory as to her “disbelief in 
Roman orthodoxy ;” and that there is not a word in the entire 
letter which could be construed into a complaint against the 
“ perverting influence of Parisian theology.” 

4. As to the sub-prior’s complaint that Juana “had no piety,” 
it is hardly necessary to say that this need not by any means 
involve a suspicion, much more a denial, of the soundness of her 
faith, or even of the regularity of her religious observances. That 
it was not meant to do so in the present instance, is abundantly 
clear. In the very same breath in which the sub-prior tells 
Queen Isabel that he had taxed Juana with being “ devoid of 
all piety,” he goes on to say that “in her house there is as 
much religion as in a strict convent ;” that “she herself in this 
respect is very vigilant, and, although they believe the contrary 
in Flanders, deserving of all praise ;”* “nay,” he adds of this 
Princess, whom Mr. Bergenroth would represent as a “ heretic” 
and an “ infidel,” “ she has all the qualities of a good Christian.” + 

We have said enough to show how utterly unsubstantial are 
the grounds of Mr. Bergenroth’s representation as to Juana’s 
heterodoxy. It would appear, indeed, from the qualifying 
phrases in the opening lines of the following passage that he 
himself is sensible of the weakness of his theory ; but he does. 
not hesitate, notwithstanding, to charge her mother, Isabella,. 
her father, the Holy Inquisition, and the whole body of the 
Spanish State Council, with nefariously conspiring to exclude 
Juana from the succession on the plea of insanity, “lest a heretic 
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should ascend the throne upon which Isabella was seated, and 
destroy all she had spent her best years in building up.”* 


Under these circumstances it was decided to prevent Juana from 
becoming Queen. The plan seems to have been ripe in the year 1501, 
and was communicated to the Cortes, who held their sittings in the 
years 1502 and 1503, first in Toledo, then in Madrid, and finally in 
Alcala de Hénares. To make the true reasons public would have been 
a humiliation, and perhaps not without danger, considering the great 
unpopularity of the Inquisition. Some pretext was, therefore, absolutely 
necessary. In the rolls of the Cortes it is only stated that King 
Ferdinand, after the death of Queen Isabel, should continue to carry on 
the government, in case Juana should be “absent, or unable, or 
unwilling ” to exercise her royal prerogative. In an additional clause to 
her testament, the Queen ordered, once again, and more explicitly, that 
her husband, Ferdinand, should be her immediate successor, without 
mentioning the conditions of her daughter’s “ absence, unwillingness, or 
incapacity.” This clause was confirmed by the Cortes and by the Pope. 
The rolls of the Spanish Cortes are, unhappily, as scanty as the English 
rolls of Parliament of that time, and it is impossible to learn more 
positively from them on what grounds the exclusion of the lawful 
heiress was decreed. That some at least of the leading men knew the 
real state of things is probable, as the rumours of the supposed infidel 
opinions of Juana were not confined to the narrow circle of the most 
intimate Ministers of Queen Isabel. But on the other hand, it was not 
less probable that the great majority had already been given to under- 
stand that Juana was suffering from some mental derangement.t 


He proceeds to detail the steps of the supposed conspiracy. 
First, in the Cortes of 1502 and 1503 an Act was passed 
providing that if on Isabella’s death the Princess Juana should 
be “absent, or unable, or unwilling” to undertake the Govern- 
ment, Ferdinand should continue to carry it on. Next, the Queen 
appended to her will a codicil in which Ferdinand was abso- 
lutely, and without any such condition of Juana’s incapacity, 
appointed to succeed immediately on Isabella’s death ; and this 
codicil was confirmed by the Cortes. Lastly, on Isabella’s death, 
in November, 1504, Ferdinand (still without any declaration of 
the incapacity of Juana, then absent in Flanders) proclaimed 
that he had taken the crown from the head of the deceased, and 
given it to her daughter; but would himself still continue to 
reign in her name. And this assumption of authority on his 
part was subsequently confirmed by the representatives of the 
kingdom. 

This proceeding was met by a protest on the part of 
Philip—who had himself assumed, as Juana’s husband, the 
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title of King of Castile—against Ferdinand’s usurpation ; and 
in this he alleges that Ferdinand, in order to justify his usur- 
pation, had taken care to spread a rumour that his daughter was 
mad, and that she was kept a prisoner by Philip on account of 
her insanity. The resuit of this conflict of claims was that 
Philip, accompanied by Juana, came to Spain in the following 
year, to claim the crown by force of arms. A meeting took 
place, which resulted in two treaties, by the first of which 
Ferdinand yielded up all his claim in favour of Juana and 
Philip—that is, in effect, to Philip himself, since Juana refused 
to occupy herself with public affairs—and by the second (which 
was secret) joined with Philip in an engagement that, if at any 
time Juana should desire to assume the Government, in that 
case, in order to guard against the “total destruction of the 
country by reason of her infirmities and sufferings, which 
decency forbids to be stated, here,” Philip and Ferdinand 
should unite to prevent it. 

Nor does the tale of duplicity end here. Ferdinand, 
immediately on his parting from his son-in-law, entered before a 
notary a secret protest against this arrangement, as having been 
extorted from him under pressure; and solemnly declared that 
he “did not consent that his daughter should be deprived of her 
liberty or of her rights as hereditary Queen of the kingdom.” 

But Mr. Bergenroth has even worse in store against the 
memory of Ferdinand. Having thus, by this seeming compli- 
ance engaged Philip to recognize his wife’s incapacity for 
government, and having thus shut out one obstacle to his 
ambition by excluding her from the exercise of her sovereignty, 
this monster of perfidy and crime lost no time, according to 
Mr. Bergenroth, in removing the second by procuring the death 
of Philip himself by poison within a brief space after he had 
entered upon the ill-omened sovereignty which he had just 
purchased by this hateful conspiracy against the liberty and 
honour of his wife. For this assertion, which is utterly unsup- 
ported by contemporary historians, and which is directly 
contradicted by the sworn testimony of the attendant physicians 
of Philip, Mr. Bergenroth’s sole authority is an obscure letter 
written eleven years after the event, in which it is said that “a 
certain Lopez de Araos, from Ofiate, said that they had given a 
bocado—a morsel, to King Philip !”* 

The reader, remembering these reckless imputations, will 
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hardly be surprised to find that Mr. Bergenroth utterly discredits 
the popular belief as to Juana’s extravagances exhibited on the 
occasion of her husband’s death, and represents the account 
which was circulated regarding her as an invention of Ferdinand 
and his creatures for the purpose of giving colour to the pretext 
for her exclusion from power. Without a shadow of evidence he 
assumes that all this was a pure fiction, and that Ferdinand was 
but putting forth an excuse for his own wicked and unnatural 
conduct towards her, when “in letters to England, and all the 
other Courts of Europe, he described in great detail Juana 
travelling with the body of her deceased husband ; and although 
he does not positively state in his official correspondence that 
she forced the great of the land to pay it respect as though 
it were alive, there is little doubt that he countenanced 
such rumours, which he himself had perhaps taken care to 
spread.” * 

In the same light he reads the history of Charles the Fifth 
after his accession. He believes Charles to have been fully aware 
of the iniquitous bargain between his father and grandfather, or 
at least of the practices against the liberty and sovereign rights 
of his mother which were pursued by Ferdinand, and, with all 
this knowledge, to have himself become an abettor of the unjust 
and profitable conspiracy.+ 

In all this it is not difficult to see that Mr. Bergenroth is 
blinded partly by his anti-Catholic prepossessions, partly by that 
love of historical paradox which he has displayed throughout 
his literary career. He represents the persecution of Juana as 
mainly the result of an intrigue of the Catholic party, to which 
he makes the Holy Inquisition, the bigots of the State Council, 
and the whole body of Spanish churchmen parties, hardly even 
acquitting the memory of the blameless Ximenes. He openly 
accuses Cardinal Adrian de Tortosa (afterwards Adrian the 
Sixth) in particular of having, knowingly and from motives of 
self-interest, lent himself to the base and cruel scheme. } 

It would be impossible to pursue this subject in detail. We 
shall only say that Mr. Bergenroth proceeds throughout without 
a shadow of real evidence, or rather in the face of an over- 
whelming crowd of testimony to the contrary; and it is only 
by a tissue of the most reckless assumptions, and by the most 
forced and unnatural interpretations of documents based upon 
such assumptions, that he seeks to sustain his theory. We shall 
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be content with a single specimen of his mode of dealing with 
the character and motives of Cardinal Adrian. 

Having premised that Adrian has “enjoyed in his native 
country and in the northern kingdoms the reputation of an 
honest man,” he himself accepts in preference what he calls the 
Italian estimate of the Cardinal, as “one of the greatest hypo- 
crites of his age;”* and he represents him as ready to “ quiet 
his easy conscience,” and to recognize without difficulty what- 
ever was “profitable to his personal interests.” In this way, 
he says, although at first his representations regarding Juana’s 
state of mind were marked by “tolerable frankness,” yet when 
once he ascertained the Emperor’s “criminal purpose of robbing 
his mother of her crown,” he no longer hesitated to countenance 
and abet the design.+ 

Now what is Mr. Bergenroth’s authority for this hateful 
imputation? The transaction to which he alludes is the well- 
known revolt of the comunidades in 1520, in which the popular 
leaders occupied Tordesillas, the place of Juana’s detention, and 
proclaimed a Government in her name and by her authority, 
With this view they declared her to be perfectly capable of 
governing ; held interviews with her; made addresses to her on 
public affairs; and, although they could not, whether by entreaty 
or by compulsion, obtain from her any written authorization, or 
a signature to any public act, they yet published reports officially 
authenticated by notaries of proceedings which took place in 
their interviews with her, in which her language and manner 
present all the appearance of intelligent mental capacity. 

This rising of the comunidades having obtained a large 
following, and many of the cities having made common cause 
with them, Adrian sent a report to the Emperor of all that had 
taken place, including the allegation of Juana’s sanity as put 
forth by the Commons, which indeed was the very foundation 
of the Commons’ assumption of authority in her name. At 
the same time, from the very first Adrian distinctly affirms 
that, although in her public audience Juana had spoken with 
prudence in some respects, she “added some things from which 
it was easy to understand that she was not entirely sane.’ { 
Adrian, nevertheless, considering that the rising has been 
general, and that it has taken place under the name of the 
Queen’s authority, which would continue to be used by the 
insurgent leaders, urges the Emperor at once to send full 
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power to pardon the past, unless he wished to make the revolt 
permanent, and to forfeit all chance of recovering his own 
authority in Spain. 

This will be admitted to be a perfectly reasonable and 
prudent advice. But the Cardinal accompanies it with a sugges- 
tion which, according to Mr. Bergenroth, furnishes clear evidence 
of dishonest duplicity— 


As Cortes will be held by authority of the Queen, so all other things 
will be done by her authority, and if His Majesty does not with great 
haste and celerity send a power to pardon at once all the past, there will 
be no remedy afterwards, and he must wait until his mother dies before 
he will be permitted to govern these kingdoms. The officers and 
servants of the Queen say publicly that her father and son have 
tyrannically detained her, and that she is as able to serve as she was 
when fifteen years old, and as the Queen Dofia Isabel was. The hope 
which they have to obtain profit and advantage gives them the will and 
the courage to say this under colour of [desiring to prevent] the ruin of 
the kingdom.* 


Three things are plain from this extract: First, that the 
Cardinal utterly discredits the allegation as to the Queen’s 
sanity, ascribing it to the interested motives of those who put it 
forward ; secondly, that the reason which is urged upon Charles 
for ‘‘great haste and celerity” is, because if he delay to grant the 
amnesty and thereby to detach the well-affected from the revolt, 
“there will be no remedy afterwards,” since the Cortes will then 
at once proceed to recognize by their act the plea set up by the 
comunidades that they are acting by the authority of the Queen; 
and thirdly, that what he urges on the Emperor is, simply to 
send power to grant a pardon, and thus cut off the rebellion in 
its infancy. 

Now what is Mr. Bergenroth’s construction of this advice 
given by the Cardinal ? 


The most practised dissemblers [he says] have thus unguarded 
moments. Cardinal Adrian, zz order to stimulate the energy of Charles, 
asked him on one occasion whether he would like to wait for the death 
of the Queen his mother before being permitted to govern in Spain. If 
Adrian really believed Juana to be mad, how could he suppose that, 
once installed on her throne, she would be able to retain her Govern- 
ment till the end of her days? From his own words, therefore, it is 
clear that he knew that the motive which guided the Emperor was not 
the desire to prevent an insane person from doing harm to herself 
and to others, but the criminal purpose of a son to rob his mother of her 
crown; and in this he countenanced him.* 
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We can hardly imagine a more unjust and distorted con- 
struction of evidence. 

In the first place, in stating that the suggestion to Charles as 
to having to wait for his mother’s death before he should be 
permitted to govern in Spain was made for the purpose of 
“ stimulating his energy,” he contrives to suggest that the action 
to which Charles’s energy was to be stimulated was in some 
way directed or contrived against his mother’s liberty, and was 
designed to maintain the unfounded belief of her incapacity. 
Whereas what Adrian really urges upon the Emperor is the 
granting of an amnesty to the rebellious Commons, who, upon 
the false plea of the Queen’s sanity, had revolted in her name, 
and were holding out under pretence of her authority. 

Secondly, he artfully conveys that this suggestion of the 
motive originated with Adrian, and, indeed, that it was volun- 
teered by him. Whereas it was in fact forced both upon him 
and upon the Emperor himself by a widespread and formidable 
revolt of the Commons, whose leaders had made this allegation 
of Juana’s sanity the very corner-stone of the whole fabric of 
their revolution. 

Thirdly, he taxes Adrian with dishonesty in suggesting 
this motive, while he disbelieved in his heart the allegation that 
the Queen was mad. Whereas over and over again, in this and 
all his other despatches, Adrian repudiates this plea of the 
Commons, as a fiction invented solely to sustain their revolt. 
Indeed, he never once refers to their allegation without either 
explicitly or equivalently declaring his disbelief of it. 

Lastly, he does not produce the very faintest colour of 
evidence for his horrible imputation against Charles, that the 
motive which guided his conduct in continuing to maintain the 
restraint which had been so long practised towards Juana was, 
“not the desire to prevent an insane person from doing harm to 
herself and to others, but the criminal purpose of a son to rob his 
mother of her crown.” On the contrary, the whole series of the 
correspondence goes to show that the restraint in which Juana 
was placed was, and had been, indispensable under the circum- 
stances; and that whatever she may have been in some occasional 
intervals of mental repose, she was frequently, if not habitually, 
entirely unfitted for any of the duties of active life, much more 
for the administration of the affairs of a great kingdom. 

II. And this brings us to the second branch of Mr. Bergen- 
roth’s theory—his alleged discovery of the perfect sanity of this 
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unhappy Princess, throughout the whole of the long and dreary 
imprisonment which the bigotry and craft of her father and her 
son condemned her to endure. 

It really is difficult to deal seriously with a theory so 
preposterous, and put forward in so reckless and inconsistent a 
manner. The belief of Juana’s madness had prevailed universally. 
All the particulars of its most striking and curious phases are 
detailed, day by day, in the letters of a contemporary of 
unquestioned veracity—Peter Martyr—writing from the Court. 
The Spanish historians nearest to the time—-Mariana, Zurita, 
Herresas, and the rest — accept it without an expression of 
incredulity or doubt. The ablest and best-informed foreign 
writers on Spanish history — Robertson in his History of 
Charles the Fifth, Prescott in his Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Ranke, M. Gachart, the most recent French writer on the 
subject—all agree in implicitly accepting the story. And the 
last-named cites an additional and most important contem- 
porary witness— Francesco Corner, Venetian Ambassador at 
Madrid (1517—1521)—to the effect that she was fora d’ogni 
sentimento e judicio—* out of all sense and judgment.” 

Now, if we are asked what Mr. Bergenroth has brought 
forward to overturn this received belief, we are literally unable 
to put our finger on a single distinct and definite authority. 
It is proverbially difficult to disprove a negative, and the 
difficulty is two-fold increased if the very negative itself, as 
here, is a mere aggregation of shadows, not one of which 
has substance enough to be even palpable to the intelligence. 

As regards the authority of writers anterior to the discovery 
of the Simancas documents, he appeals to three—Maquereau, 
one of the household of King Philip, Joannes de Los, abbot of 
St. Lawrence, near Liége, and Sandoval. Will it be believed 
that, even as to these three, the most that he has to urge is 
that neither the first nor the second says a word of Juana’s 
extravagant acts on the occasion of her husband’s death, 
and that the third, although he does’ speak of her madness, 
only gives it as a report (fucs dicen)! This is literally the 
whole of what Mr. Bergenroth has to bring against the host of 
authorities by whom the received history is unquestioningly 
accepted ! 

And, on the other hand, even as regards the State papers, 
which he himself has extracted from the Simancas archives, he 
brings together from them a whole series of facts which most 
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clearly suppose and most strongly sustain the received belief of 
the madness of the Quegn. 

He refers in his Introduction to the Acts of Cortes, in 1502 
and 1503, providing for the case of Juana not being able or 
willing to assume the Government, by appointing Ferdinand to 

- carry it on. 

He recites Isabella’s last will to the same purpose; and his 
only explanation of this proceeding on Isabella’s part (heartless 
and unnatural as it would be, if we suppose Juana to have been 
capable of governing) is the silly theory, which we have already 
disproved, of those heretical tendencies of Juana which her 
bigoted mother could not endure to see in a ruler of the 
Catholic kingdom of Spain. 

And, indeed, one of the passages which he brings forward 
for the purpose of sustaining his allegation as to Isabella’s 
repression of the religious aberrations of her ‘daughter, is in 
itself an evidence that even at an early age the latter had given 
such indications of zz¢ellectual aberrations as to call for the use of 
some kind of restraint. The Marquis de Denia, Governor of the 
castle in which Juana in later life was confined, expressly 
writes to Charles the Fifth that it would be advisable for the 
Queen’s own sake to “ employ some constraint” (fremia) ; that 
“persons who are in her condition require it ;” and that “the 
Queen, his grandmother, employed such towards our lady the 
Queen, her daughter.”* To us it appears clear from this state- 
ment that Juana’s aberration dated from very early life. Mr. 
Bergenroth, it is true, chooses to understand this “pressure” as 
exercised for the purpose of repressing the heretical tendencies 
of the young Princess; but we repeat that there is not a word 
in the whole correspondence, nor in any contemporary annalist 
or other writer, to justify his hypothesis, and that the “con- 
straint” practised by Isabella can mean nothing else than that 
which Denia himself recommends as ordinarily employed 
towards persons in her condition.” 

Another circumstance which Mr. Bergenroth relates is equally 
significant. When Ferdinand, in virtue of Isabella’s will and of 
the Act of Cortes confirming it, assumed the Government, Philip 
in his protest accuses Ferdinand of circulating a “rumour that 
Juana was mad, and that he is consequently entitled to govern 
in her stead.”+ Philip’s construction of the plea put forward 
by Ferdinand is a contemporary commentary decisive against 
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Mr. Bergenroth’s reading of the facts. It was a question of 
incompetency to govern on the ground of insanity, and not in 
any way mixed up with considerations as to “orthodoxy” or 
“infidel opinions.” : 

Again, still more decisive is the witness of Philip’s second 
treaty with Ferdinand at Villafafila, in which the parties profess 
that any attempt on the Queen’s part to exercise her preroga- 
tives would lead to the total destruction of the country, “dy 
reason of her infirmities and sufferings, which decency forbids to 
be stated here.”* Mr. Bergenroth, of course, assumes that this 
plea was a mere pretext, devised for the purpose of sustaining 
the conspiracy. But again we repeat that there is not in the 
documents which he has discovered, nor in any other con- 
temporary record, a shadow of evidence for this assumption. 

Equally devoid of support from the documents from which 
he professes to derive all his new lights in the history, is his 
attempt to cast doubt upon the received accounts of Juana’s 
utter loss of reason brought on by her husband’s death, and of 
the subsequent and long-continued extravagances into which she 
lapsed. He has printed a letter of Ferdinand to Dr. de Puebla, 
his Ambassador in England, written in the end of 1507 or 
beginning of 1508, to the effect that “the Queen still [a year 
and a half after Philip’s death] carries about with her the corpse 
of King Philip, her late husband ; that before Ferdinand’s arrival 
they never could persuade her to bury the body, and that even 
since her father’s coming she has declared that she does not 
wish it to be buried ; that on account of her health, and in order 
to avoid exciting her by contradiction, he does not contradict 
her in anything, but purposes to try to persuade her by degrees 
to permit the interment of the remains.” Mr. Bergenroth, as 
usual, sets this down as a lie of Ferdinand; but he does not 
attempt to offer a single authority for the denial, or to point out 
any circumstance tending to call into doubt the truth of the 
statement. We need only add that it is fully borne out by 
the account of Peter Martyr, and that it is entirely in harmony 
with the whole course of Juana’s conduct, both before and after 
the date of the letter. 

From this time forward all that is known of her during the 
rest of her father’s life, goes to show that she had sunk into a 
settled gloom, only varied by occasional paroxysms of excite- 
ment. Her habits of life became those of a confirmed lunatic. 
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She would keep her bed for days together, at times refusing all 
nourishment and neglecting all care of her person, even to the 
most necessary details of comfort, cleanliness, and decency. She 
lost all care for the affairs of the outer world, and remained in 
ignorance of all that was passing around. In some respects it 
would seem that this was the result of design on the part of 
those who had charge of her; and we find that for years after 
her father’s death the knowledge of that event was withheld 
from her, in order to maintain over her conduct the control 
which, even in her periods of excitement, his will and authority 
always exercised upon her. But the very circumstance of its 
being possible to keep her so long in ignorance of such an event, 
has in itself no slight significance, as indicative of her actual 
condition. 

Mr. Bergenroth relates, in considerable detail, what took 
place as to the custody of the Queen’s person on the death 
of Ferdinand in 1516. Cardinal Ximenes having sent the 
Bishop of Mallorca to Tordesillas to examine and report on 
the condition of affairs and the state of the Queen’s household, 
was led in consequence of the Bishop’s report to suspend the 
Governor, Mosen Ferrer, from his office, on account, as it would 
seem, of some undue severity towards the Queen, or at least 
of some practices in reference to her which were considered 
dangerous to her life or health.* Ferrer remonstrated and 
appealed to Charles. Charles, however, declined to reinstate 
Ferrer, and declared his intention of sending a person from 
Flanders to take his place. Notwithstanding this notification, 
Ximenes himself appointed the Duke of Estrada directly to the 
charge of the Queen’s household ; and it is plain from the whole 
course of his proceedings that he acted with entire independence 
and with perfectly fearless integrity. So much, indeed, Mr. 
Bergenroth himself admits. And yet, will any one believe that 
if, as Mr. Bergenroth supposes, the tale of Juana’s madness was 
an interested fiction of Ferdinand, which her son was wicked 
enough to maintain for his own selfish purposes, the truth of the 
case would not have been fully elicited under the rigorous 
investigation of this energetic and upright Minister ? 

It is in connection with this transaction that Mr. Bergenroth, 
partly in ignorance of the language, partly under the impulse 
of those blind prejudices which lie at the root of his scheme of 
the history, has been betrayed into a strange blunder, which 
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M. Gachard and his Edinburgh Reviewer have amusingly 
exposed. 

Ferrer, in defending himself to Charles from the charge of 
undue severity towards Juana, alleges that he was but following 
the example set by the King, her father. 

“Y nunca el rey su padre pudo hazér mas, fasta que, porque 
no muriese dexandose de comer, por no complir su voluntad, le 
huvo de mandar dar cuerda per conservar le la vida.”* This 
sentence Mr. Bergenroth translates—“And the King, her father, 
could never do more, until, to prevent her from destroying 
herself by abstinence from food as often as her will was not 
done, he had to order that she was to be put to the rack in order to 
preserve her life.’ Ue thus translates the phrase, idiomatic in 
Spanish as its equivalent is in other languages, dar [de] cuerda, 
which means to “give her cord,” or “rope” (that is, to “yield 
to her,” or “give her own way”), to “put her to the cord,” or “to 
the rack.”(?) And this absurd mistranslation he makes the 
foundation of the most odious of all his charges against 
Ferdinand and Charles the Fifth ! 

Perhaps even more conclusive than the failure of Cardinal 
Ximenes to discover the sanity of Juana, is that, in 1520, of the 
leaders of the revolt of the Commons, who in fact founded their 
pretensions exclusively upon the Queen’s capacity to govern, 
and whose very existence as a political party depended on their 
establishing the truth of their allegation. For several months 
they had free access to her. They used every means to induce 
her to take her place at the head of affairs. They procured 
(by corrupt practices, if Cardinal Adrian is to be believed) her 
attendants to declare that she was as sane and as fit to reign 
as her mother, Isabella, ever had been. They had repeated 
interviews with her, and several of these interviews were held 
in the presence of notaries, in order, inasmuch as she per- 
sistently refused to acknowledge any act by her signature, 
to impart to the words she might employ an official and 
authoritative character. It is freely stated in the letters of 
Cardinal Adrian to the Emperor, that in this crisis Juana mani- 
fested, at least occasionally, considerable intelligence. Yet, at 
the same time, her aberrations were plainly observable; and 
Adrian does not hesitate to affirm that the leaders of the revolt, 
well knowing by their own admission that she was not sane, yet 
had taken measures to publish abroad the contrary report, and 
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to persuade the people of its truth. Now, even taking the 
account of those who would naturally be most disposed to 
represent her as capable of exercising sovereign power, we 
seek in vain for the smallest confirmation of Mr. Bergenroth’s 
theory of her detention by Ferdinand on the false plea of 
insanity. Were there a shadow of foundation for the charge, 
is it possible to believe that, with every opportunity of 
vindicating her liberty and establishing the utter groundlessness 
of the plea under which she was detained—surrounded, too, by 
active and unscrupulous politicians who would have been but 
too eager to accept any evidence of a statement so necessary to 
their own ends—Juana would never, during the hundred and 
three days of her entire freedom from every species of super- 
vision on the part of the friends of Ferdinand or of Charles, 
have asserted her claim to liberation from restraint? Would 
she not have denounced the cruel and unnatural conspiracy of 
her own flesh and blood to which she had been for ten weary 
years a victim? Above all, is it conceivable that, whereas the 
Commons had already put forward the plea of her sanity, they 
would not now have taken means, if means there were available, 
to establish her capacity, and to expose the villainy by which 
she had been for all these years defrauded at once of her 
queenly rights and her personal freedom? So far are they from 
having taken this course, that on the contrary they equivalently 
admitted the Queen’s incapacity to govern; and one of Mr. 
Bergenroth’s documents is actually a letter to the municipality of 
Valladolid, in which, while they dwell on the Queen’s state of 
health as “the root and beginning of all the evils and injuries 
which the kingdom had sustained,’* they not only do not call 
into question, but, on the contrary, suppose the fact as to the 
Queen’s disordered condition of mind; and they assure the 
Valladolid municipality that (not for the purpose of proving her 
sanity, but) in order “to procure by all means in their power 
‘the health of Her Highness,’ they have sent for all the most 
famous and excellent physicians in these kingdoms.”+ 

Indeed, it is quite impossible for any one to glance through 
any part of this Simancas correspondence without being con- 
vinced of the entire truthfulness of the hitherto prevailing belief 
as to the confirmed insanity and incapacity for government of 
this unfortunate lady. King Ferdinand’s letters, the letters of 
the Marquis of Denia, Mosen Ferrer’s vindication of himself, 
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and many incidental papers which form part of the series, either 
distinctly detail facts and circumstances which can have no 
meaning except in the supposition of Juana’s mental incapacity, 
or at least are fully consistent in every particular with what 
might be expected as the condition of one afflicted as Juana is 
represented to have been afflicted. Intervals of repose, and 
even of intelligence, undoubtedly brightened the dreary gloom 
and monotony of her unhappy life, but they were precarious, 
and at best imperfect; and in the most hopeful apparently of 
them all, that in 1520, during the revolt of the comunidades, it 
was found impossible, by the very persons who were most 
interested in effecting it, to bring her even to such a modified 
condition of intelligence of mind as to admit of her taking any 
public political action, much less undertaking the regular and 
continuous administration of the affairs of the kingdom. In 
truth it is only by utterly discrediting, wherever they tell against 
his theory, the very documents on which alone he professes 
to sustain that theory against the received belief of all other 
historians, and by representing every witness to the incapacity 
of Juana as a corrupt and wilful partisan of the foul conspiracy 
of which, in his view, she was the victim, that Mr. Berzenroth is 
able to resist the overwhelming mass of evidence which they 
contain. 

It would be long, although it might be amusing, to follow 
him through the reckless and unworthy trivialities by which he 
tries to evade or to explain away the evidences of Juana’s real 
condition of mind with which his own documents abound. 

Thus he represents as a suspicious matter, “not arising out 
of mere convenience,’* the circumstance that, by Charles the 
Fifth’s orders, the Marquis of Denia, Governor of Juana’s house- 
hold, kept a special cipher, distinct from the ordinary report 
on the Queen’s household affairs, in which Denia was to 
communicate regarding her to Charles himself—as though 
the merest consideration of filial delicacy towards the Queen, 
his mother, would not suggest to Charles the propriety of 
concealing from the general knowledge of his Council the 
painful story of his mother’s infirmities, which, nevertheless, 
it was essential that he himself should hear. 

In like manner he appears to wish to draw from the fact 
that Ferdinand and Philip, in the public Acts, do not speak 
nakedly of Juana as insane, the inference that the story of 
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her insanity is liable to suspicion, although in several of the 
documents this silence is expressly accounted for by conside- 
rations of “ decency and respect to the Queen’s honour.” * 

Equally frivolous are the insinuations which he founds on a 
letter of Juana’s daughter, the Infanta Catharine,f written and 
sent privately to Charles, and carefully concealed from the 
knowledge of the Governor. We shall only say that we regard 
this very letter as one of the clearest evidences of the utter 
groundlessness of Bergenroth’s hypothesis. There is not a 
word in this admittedly unreserved report of Juana’s own 
daughter to her brother, the Emperor, from which it could be 
inferred either that Juana was not in reality insane, or that 
any design existed on the part of her attendants to represent 
her falsely as labouring under insanity. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bergenroth labours most persistently, 
and, we are sorry to think, not always candidly, to explain away 
the indications of insanity which he cannot ignore. Thus, when it 
is related of Juana that she beat two of her women, Mr. Bergen- 
roth, to do away with the unfavourable inference which might be 
drawn from such violence, reminds us that it was not unusual 
in those days, and much later, to beat servants; and recalls the 
anecdote of Louis the Fourteenth throwing his cane out of 
the window in order to guard himself against the temptation 
of beating one of his courtiers.} Nor does he hesitate on’ 
occasions to strain the sense of his originals in evading a 
difficulty. Thus, when Denia tells of the difficulty which 
there was in getting Juana to attend Mass and the other 
Church services (as there also frequently was in inducing 
her to leave her bed, to change her dress, and even to take 
food), he writes that “on Christmas Eve, when Matins were 
celebrated in her chapel, she came out, took away the 
Sefiora Infanta, who was hearing them, and began to bawl out 
(dar bozses) that the altar and all that had been placed there 
should be taken away.”§ Mr. Bergenroth, although it is plain 
that this screaming (of which various other instances are related) 
was but one of the violent accesses of her insanity, tries to 
represent it as a part of her settled religious objection to the 
practices of the Roman Church, and a manifestation of the same 
heterodox tendency, which, according to him, was the original 
cause of her exclusion from the throne and of the conspiracy to 
represent her as an incapable madwoman. 
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We shall not pursue further this strange perversion of historical 
criticism. Nor should we have thought it deserving of so much 
serious attention at all, were it not that the author’s undoubted 
historical discoveries, and his unquestionable zeal and enthusiasm 
as an explorer of the dark ways of history, have given, in the 
eyes of English readers, an exceptional value to his authority 
in Spanish history. In this and several other points he has been 
carried away by the love of novelty, no less than by his irrational 
and excessive hostility to the Church and to the partisans of the 
Church ; and the best refutation of these extravagances is simply 
a reference to the original authorities which he himself has 
published, and on which he professes to rely for the conclusions 
which he puts forward as his own. 


C. W. R. 
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THE natural interest always taken in that vast though distant 
orb that apparently rules the destinies of this earth and its 
kindred planets, intensified by the marvelious increase during 
the last few years of our knowledge of its internal nature and 
of its action on surrounding objects, has of late made all lovers 
of science impatiently anxious to arrive at the complete solution 
of the most attractive, yet most difficult, problems of solar 
physics. As in other physical questions, the ground has been 
gradually broken, and now, after years of patient toil and careful 
thought, the time seems come when the progress already made, 
the perfection of the instruments at command, the zeal of both 
observers and theorists, may justify fair hopes of at last getting 
to the root of the difficulty. 

The opportunities now daily present of advancing this 
interesting research have not of late been neglected, and the 
onward steps have been frequent and important. The combined 
researches of De la Rue, Balfour, Stewart, and Loewy on the 
periodicity of sun spots ; the discovery of the chromosphere, the 
study of its outline, and the determination of the gases that 
compose this solar envelope by the labours of Lockyer, Respighi, 
and others ; the announcement of the laws of temperature and 
pressure that govern the solar atmosphere, from the observed 
variations in thickness and position of the hydrogen lines of the 
solar spectrum, by Lockyer and Frankland—all these investi- 
gations are each a giant step in the right direction. 

But although so much can now be done at ordinary times 
towards the complete solution of the important question before 
us, we must still look forward to those rare and precious oppor- 
tunities when a few moments well spent will not only tell us 
more than months of toilsome labour at other times, but will 
unfold in clearest light before our eyes mysteries of nature which 
otherwise would for ever be buried in utter darkness. Such 
golden opportunities are the fleeting moments of totality during. 
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a solar eclipse, and extremely favoured have we been of late in 
the number of our chances. The total eclipse of 1860, visible 
in Spain, was within the easy reach of many European observers; 
that of 1868 could without much difficulty be well observed in 
India ; and the American astronomers were too skilled and too 
energetic not to give a good account of the eclipse that fell to 
their lot in 1869. The history of these eclipses, the photographic 
triumphs of De la Rue and Secchi in 1860, the marvellous spec- 
troscopic victory achieved by Janssen in 1868, and the laurels 
won in the same field by Young and Harkness in 1869, must be 
sufficiently familiar to our readers. But, to the astronomers, 
more precious even than the treasures won by such triumphs, 
have been the failures that taught them how to make the best 
use of their coming opportunities. Having acquired, then, a 
vast amount of knowledge concerning the ruling body of our 
system, rich in experience from the successes and failures of the 
past, possessed of the most perfect instruments for completing 
the analysis of the solar envelopes, able to divine almost every- 
thing that is likely to be found near the sun’s surface, the 
scientific world seemed to hail the advent of the total eclipse of 
December 22nd, 1870, as the anxiously expected moment for 
completing the edifice that had taken so many years in its 
construction. 

The matter was taken up with great zeal last April by a 
joint-committee of the Royal and Astronomical Societies, and 
a circular was at once forwarded to the members to solicit their 
cooperation. There appeared to be one only drawback, but 
this even the veteran astronomer who has now filled the post of 
Astronomer Royal for full forty years considered a most serious 
one, and he prophesied that few would be found to brave the 
Bay of Biscay ina December gale. But the result soon showed 
that the love of science among our countrymen had been under- 
rated. Volunteers at once presented themselves in greater 
numbers than were requisite for the work, and these, as Mr. Airy 
himself remarked, the very men who were best qualified to do it 
thoroughly. With a full staff of competent observers, and an 
efficient plan devised, the remaining step was to provide the 
necessary means for carrying out what was proposed. Funds 
were voted by both the learned societies forming the committee, 
but, as a large number of observers with heavy instruments was 
required for the work, it was absolutely necessary to have 
recourse to Government for the means of transport. The 
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application was made, but from some lately introduced change 
in the required formalities being unknown to the applicants, the 
informal letter remained unnoticed, and precious weeks and 
months were lost, till finally it was only by unofficial exertions 
that the wish of the Government to aid the expedition at last 
‘became known to the committee. The loss of time was irre- 
parable ; the volunteer observers had for the most part given 
up all idea of the expedition; they had neither been preparing 
themselves nor their instruments for the work required ; and yet, 
when the possibility of the undertaking became known, scientific 
zeal was again enkindled, and, though much had been lost, it was 
thought that, by great personal exertion, much might yet be 
done. An organizing committee was at once appointed to 
choose observers from among the crowd of volunteers who again 
presented themselves, to arrange the work to be, done, and to 
-allot to each his share. 

Oran, Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Sicily were chosen as the 
principal stations of observation, and the observers distributed 
in the following manner. Mr. Huggins was to proceed to 
Oran, on the African coast, in company with Professor Tyndall, 
Captain Noble, Rev. F. Howlett, Mr. Crookes, Lieutenant 
Collins, R.E., Mr. J. Carpenter, of Greenwich Observatory, 
Admiral Ommanney, Lieutenant Ommanney, and Mr. Hunter. 
The Sicilian party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Lockyer, Herr 
Vogel, Professors W. C. Adams and Roscoe, and Messrs. 
Vignolles, Ranyard, Griffith, Clifford, Harris, Barton, Bowen, 
Seabroke, Pedler, Brothers, Fryer, Brett, Darwin, and Thorpe. 
The Gibraltar detachment was formed by Captain Parsons, R.E., 
and Messrs. Carpmael, Talmage, Gordon, Buckingham and 
assistant, Abbatt, Fison, Lewis, Anson, and Harrison. And 
finally, Captain Toynbee, Captain Maclear, R.N., Professor 
Warrington Smyth, Messrs. Hudson and Moulton, of Cam- 
bridge, Abbay, Browne, and Baines, of Oxford, Penrose, Naftel, 
and Hostage and myself from Stonyhurst Observatory, consti- 
tuted the fourth party, at Cadiz. Lord Lindsay, with an able 
body of assistants, had already proceeded to Cadiz for the 
purpose of taking photographs of the corona. 

The Sicilian observers took the overland route to Naples, 
where they were met by H.M.S. Psyche, which was to convey 
them to Sicily. The journey so far had been performed with 
-comfort, and the blue waters of the Mediterranean, calm as a 
-lake, promised the astronomers a rapid and pleasant transit to 
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the neighbouring shore, when the vessel struck upon an unseen 
rock, off Cape Molino, on the south coast of Sicily, and was 
finally left a wreck, though without the loss of man or instru- 
ment. This caused the -party to modify considerably their 
plans; but generously aided by the Italian and American 
astronomers, who had already taken up their station on the 
island, they were soon in a condition to prosecute their scientific 
undertaking. 

The three other detachments, who were to proceed to 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Oran, sailed together from Portsmouth in 
H.M.S. Urgent, Captain Henderson, and, steaming at the rate 
of about ten knots an hour, rounded Cape Finisterre on the 
third day after their departure. The Bay of Biscay, which we 
had all learnt to dread so much from childhood, had been 
passed in safety, and we little thought of what was in store for 
us when, in a lull off the Portuguese coast, our officers were 
amusing themselves by telegraphing impossible messages to 
their brother officers of another war vessel, whose captain was 
boarding us in quest of news from home. As evening came on 
the wind freshened, and before night a gale was blowing in our 
very teeth. I was in my berth, dreaming of anything but 
danger, and suffering little from the motion, when on a sudden 
I felt the vessel completely change its position with respect to 
the waves, and heard a crash as if every timber of the ship had 
been torn to pieces. We had lost all command over our rudder 
by the slackening of a tiller-rope, and had been dashed into 
the trough of the sea. Having a cabin close by the rudder I 
soon learnt the cause of our sudden turn of fortune, and the 
consciousness of a present danger made it doubly interesting to 
listen to the quiet, earnest, business-like manner in which the 
officers set to work to set all right again. Our broadside faced 
the swell for perhaps half an hour, and then our ship, being 
again brought to obey her rudder, was made to breast the huge 
billows, and all danger was passed. Yet still we could not make 
way against the storm, and it was near evening before we were 
again as close to our journey’s end as on the previous day. 
Falling as rapidly as it had risen, the wind veered round to 
north, and we sped along at a rapid rate towards Cape St. 
Vincent. The Cadiz harbour was sighted on the evening of 
the 12th, but being unable to get a pilot to take us in, our 
captain, more cautious than the unfortunate sub-lieutenant of 
the Psyche, left us to toss about on the open sea, till morning 
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found us nearly out of sight of land. On Tuesday morning we 
steamed into harbour, and were at once boarded by the Spanish 
official and the British consul. The first question was about 
our bill of health. Our answer was obvious—“ We come from 
England, and have a doctor on board who answers for the good 
health of all.” But this would not satisfy. No formal docu- 
ment, no landing ; so we were forced to hoist the yellow flag 
and go into quarantine. This was not an encouraging 
beginning, wanting, as we did, every moment of time for 
erecting our instruments and practising our observers. But 
we were soon relieved from our embarrassing situation by the 
energy of our consul, Mr. Reade, who, finding that nothing 
could be done on shore at Cadiz, telegraphed at once to 
Madrid, and got an immediate answer in our favour. The 
Cadiz party were in consequence landed without delay, and 
the rest proceeded on their voyage to Gibraltar, and thence to 
Oran. The Spanish Custom-house, so formidable to strangers, 
and which but a few days previous had spoken of extorting 
£800 duty for the scientific instruments of Lord Lindsay, was 
no hindrance to us as long as we were in good hands. For 
Mr. Reade and the vice-consul, Mr. M‘Pherson, not only took 
all the burden off our shoulders, but succeeded in passing all 
instruments free of expense. 

Before leaving the Urgent we had already received a visit 
from Sefior Lopez de Ayala, of the San Fernando Observatory, 
who came to offer our party every information and assistance 
on the part of the director, Sefior Cecilio Pujazon. In 
consequence I took the train at once for San Fernando, whilst 
my companions chose our apartments at the hotel. Before 
evening I was possessed of all necessary information as to 
favourable localities, &c., and on returning to Cadiz I found 
that more than one convenient country-house had been placed 
at our disposal by our Spanish and English friends. The 
American party, under Professor Winlock, were already in 
great force at Jerez, Lord Lindsay had taken up his station a 
few miles to the north-west of Puerto de Sta. Maria, and the 
Spanish astronomers were to observe at San Fernando and 
Sanlucar. We therefore thought that our principal station 
should be somewhere to the east of the line joining Cadiz and 
Jerez. The next morning Captain Maclear and Sefior Lopez 
started with me to examine the different localities, and we 
found almost every advantage and convenience we could 
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desire in a large furnished house situated in the vineyard of 
San Antonio, nine miles nearly due north of the San Fernando 
Observatory, and three and a half miles from Puerto, along the 
Jerez road. Sefior Mattheu, of Cadiz, not only placed this 
residence at our entire disposal, but daily kept his steward in 
attendance to render us every assistance. The next day, 
Thursday, was spent in removing our instruments from the 
Cadiz Custom-house to our new observatory of San Antonio, 
and in settling down at the hotel “Vista Alegre,” at Puerto 
de Sta. Maria. On Friday we received a visit from Lord 
Lindsay, who most kindly spent the day in helping us to 
unpack and mount our telescopes. 

The dwelling at San Antonio was most complete in both 
internal and external arrangements. A long suite of rooms on 
the ground-floor provided us with ample accommodation for our 
smaller boxes, tools, and instruments, and a terrace in front, 
facing the south-west, served admirably for fixing the instru- 
ments. We were also within sight of the San Fernando 
Observatory, and whilst the rest were preparing their instru- 
ments, Captain Toynbee, who had charge of the time for the 
whole party, paid a visit to Sefior Pujazon to arrange for daily 
time signals by the dipping of a flag on the San Fernando 
tower. These signals served admirably for rating our chrono- 
meters, most of which we had brought from England, and 
would therefore have probably suffered a little from the journey. 
Aided again by Sefior Pujazon, Captain Toynbee was able 
accurately to determine the position of San Antonio to be 
36° 37’ 13” north latitude, and 24m. 45s. west of Greenwich. 
In the meantime preparations had advanced apace, and by 
Friday evening the instruments had been unpacked and placed 
in position, in spite of the heavy rain of the morning, which 
drenched us thoroughly as we were walking from the hotel to 
the observatory. On Saturday and Monday most of the party 
still kept together, spending their time in preparing and testing 
the instruments, and in acquiring the greatest rapidity and 
precision in their use. The two minutes of totality were too 
precious to allow of the loss of a single second from want of 
due preparation. The services of Mr. Ladd, optician, were 
invaluable in arranging the polariscopes, getting rid of internal 
reflection in tubes, &c.; and Mr. Hostage, the mechanical 
assistant of Stonyhurst Observatory, was busy from morning to 
night adapting a new slit and reflecting prism to the spectro- 
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scope, and preparing a battery for the induction coil. The 
hardest work, however, fell to the lot of Captain Maclear, who, 
assisted by Mr. Baines, was erecting a stand for the Jones 
equatoreal. 

The weather continued always cloudy and showery, and on 
Tuesday, seeing that the prospects of a fine day for Thursday 
were not encouraging, we determined to spread out the observers 
as much as possible. The natural division of labour was for 
those who had only light instruments to go to a distance, 
leaving those who were to observe with the heavy telescopes at 
San Antonio. Our final disposition was as follows. Mr. 
Warrington Smyth, F.R.S., stationed himself in the mountains 
near Arcos, about half-way between the east and west shores of 
Spain, on the central line of totality, thus forming the link 
between our observers and those of the Gibraltar party who had 
gone to Estipona. He was accompanied by Messrs. M‘Pherson, 
of Cadiz, and Gillman, of Linares. The work of the party was 
to sketch the corona both with and without the aid of the 
telescope, and excellent results might well be expected from 
Mr. Smyth, who had already observed the total eclipses of 1842 
and 1860. Mr. Moulton, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and Mr. Baines, of Wadham College, Oxford, were to observe 
with the: polariscope near Sanlucar, the most westerly point of 
Spain traversed by the central shadow. At this station they 
would have the assistance of some of the astronomers from San 
Fernando for determining their time and exact position, and for 
any other aid they might require. Near Jerez three of our 
observers took up their position—viz., Mr. Paul Naftel, artist, to 
take an eye sketch of the corona, and to watch the varying tints 
of the landscape ; and Mr. Abbay, of Wadham College, Oxford, 
to observe the spectrum of the corona with an instrument of two 
prisms, kindly placed at his disposal by Professor Young. The 
rest of our party remained at our central observatory of San 
Antonio. We were thus spread out over about half the path 
traversed by the shadow in Spain, and might confidently hope 
that, if the weather were at all fair, some of us at least would be 
repaid for our labours by a sight of the approaching eclipse. 

The other half of the shadow’s path in Spain we knew might 
be safely left to those who formed the Gibraltar branch of our 
expedition. On leaving Spain the shadow dipped into Africa, 
where the totality was longest, the sun highest, and the climate 
generally most favourable, and Englishmen were not alone to 
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enjoy all these advantages. Vienna had already sent her repre- 
sentatives under Weiss and Oppolzer, and even besieged Paris 
had there her far-famed spectroscopist, Dr. Janssen, who boldly 
left the devoted city in a balloon with instruments and assistants, 
in order to gain those triumphs for his native land in the field of 
science that are at present denied to her on the field of battle. 
Dr. Janssen had taken up his position at about five miles 
from Oran, when Dr. Huggins, equally celebrated in the same 
branch of science, arrived with the English party in the Urgent, 
and established himself, at Dr. Janssen’s recommendation, in the 
grounds of Mr. Hinshelwood, two miles from Oran. Quitting 
Africa, the central line passed over Sicily, and there the 
numerous staff of English astronomers, under Mr. Lockyer, had 
to contend in friendly contest with the Italian astronomers, 
Secchi, Denza, Donati, and others, and with a strong American 
party, headed by Professor Peirce. Some observers were also 
stationed in Greece, near where the shadow last touched the 
earth, but none of our Government expedition were sent there, 
as the circumstances were less favourable for observation. It 
would seem then morally impossible that the eclipse should not 
be well observed, watched as the sun would be along nearly the 
whole of the central line, and by many of the best observers of 
Europe and America. 

But to return to our observatory near Cadiz. The weather 
on Wednesday, the 21st, at last cleared up, and from sunrise to 
sunset scarce a cloud was to be seen. This promised well for 
the morrow, when unfortunately the wind veered round, and at 
two a.m. on the 22nd, the clouds had again made their 
appearance. Towards morning scarcely a sign of blue sky, and 
occasional showers. We were at our post much earlier than 
usual that morning, and when the flag had dipped at nine a.m. 
at San Fernando to send a last time signal for our chronometers, 
we made our final preparations for the long-expected moments. 

The observers were dispersed as follows—Mr. W. Hudson, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. Ladd, 
were to examine the polarization of the corona, the first with a 
double image prism, the second with a double image combined 
with a plate of arragonite cut perpendicular to one axis. Mr. 
Browne, of Wadham College, Oxford, was to make an eye sketch 
of the corona. Captain Maclear, R.N., with a direct vision- 
spectroscope by Browning, attached to the Stonyhurst 4 in. 
achromatic by Jones, had to observe the spectrum, first at the 
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west limb, then at 8’ from the limb, then on any streamer on the 
west side, next on the dark moon, then at 8’ from the east limb, 
and finally to watch the extinction of the chromosphere at the 
east limb, noting at each position all bright and dark lines, and 
any continuous spectrum. My own programme resembled in 
every respect that of Captain Maclear. I was observing with 
the Stonyhurst 834 in. Cassegrain, mounted on a Tully alt- 
azimuth stand. The spectroscope adapted to this reflector was 
the large instrument made last year by Troughton and Simms 
for Stonyhurst Observatory, but only three of the compound 
prisms were used at the eclipse, in order that a considerable 
amount of the spectrum might be visible at the same time, and 
from fear lest there might be too great a loss of light if the rays 
passed through too many prisms. The exact position of any 
special lines could be noted on the graduated arc of the instru- 
ment, but, as the time of totality was short, I was also provided 
with one of Mr. Lockyer’s vacuum tubes, giving the principal 
lines of the spectrum for a direct and rapid comparison with the 
coronal and chromospheric lines. This vacuum tube consisted 
of a hydrogen vacuum with iron and magnesium poles, one of 
which was tipped with sodium. On passing an electric spark 
from one of Ladd’s induction coils through this tube, the bright 
lines were placed at once, by means of a prism, side by side 
with the corresponding lines in the spectrum received direct 
from the Cassegrain. The battery used consisted of two of 
Apps’ largest bichromate of potash cells. Mr. Hostage had to 
place the required portions of the corona on the slit of the 
spectroscope whilst watching the eclipse through the finder, and 
to sketch the corona immediately afterwards. Each observer 
had been provided by Captain Toynbee with a card containing 
the precise error and rate of his chronometer, the times of first 
and last contact, and the beginning and end of totality. He was 
likewise to give occasional time signals during the eclipse, so 
that no one might be taken by surprise. The observations of 
the barometer and thermometer also fell to his share, and he 
was to observe the construction of the corona with his Dolland 
as far as time would permit. Two officers of H.M.S. Lec, Lieut. 
Worgan and Mr. Atkinson, and another gentleman from Puerto, 
kindly assisted us by taking notes for the observers. Mr. O. 
Airy, son of the Astronomer Royal, and Mr. Hammond, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, also observed at San Antonio, though 
not forming part of the Government expedition. Four mounted 
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police with an officer, sent by the magistrate of Puerto 
to keep watch round our observatory and to prevent annoy- 
ance from strangers, were decidedly more ornamental than 
useful. ; 

The time of first contact arrived, but the clouds still kept the 
sun from our view. A few seconds later, and the welcome visitor 
peered out, yet not before the dark limb of the moon had made 
a sensible indentation on the solar disc. From this moment 
until the end of totality the thick clouds scarce ever troubled us, 
but in lieu of the impenetrable curtain of nimbus a constant 
screen of cirro-stratus veiled the glories of the sight. We could 
watch with ease the dark moon as it stole insensibly over the 
sun, noting the precise time of contact with one or other of the 
solar spots. When somewhat more than three-quarters of the 
sun had been eclipsed, a pale sickly hue suddenly transformed 
the landscape, and an unnatural chill soon became perceptible. 
As the crescent became very thin the horns were drawn out in 
long golden threads, and then were suddenly blunted by the 
rough inequalities of the lunar edge. The famous Baily beads 
were next formed by the breaking up of the solar crescent ; then 
the corona first made its appearance, being detected by Mr. 
Hudson as the bright background of the moon’s western limb ; 
and just as the sun was being completely hidden from our view, 
Mr. Atkinson saw, at a great distance, the mighty shadow which 
the next instant was upon us. 

Viewed through a telescope of very moderate size, the dark 
solid moon surrounded by its halo of glory was a magnificent 
sight, but to the naked eye it lost all its splendour when seen 
through a thin layer of cloud. The appearance was that of a 
dark ball, intensely black according to most, but of an olive 
green as seen by Mr. Hudson, with bright red prominences 
like ruby-coloured gems adorning its covtour, surrounded by a 
narrow strip of silvery white, equal in breadth to one-fifth of 
the lunar radius. The whole was environed by a haze of 
colourless light, which, as you passed outward from ‘the limb, 
diminished in brilliancy, at first slowly and then more rapidly, 
until it ended in an approximately quadrilateral outline. This 
external limit was not well defined, but its maximum distance 
from the sun’s edge would have been about seven-eighths of the 
solar diameter. These greatest extensions of the corona were 
just over the prominences. I noticed four gaps or diminutions of 
brilliancy in the corona that were sufficiently apparent, and a 
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fifth less marked, all radial. These may, I think, be considered 
as indicating a possible radial construction that would have been 
apparent had the cirro-status been absent, but at our station 
ne definite coronal structure was noticed. In the south-eastern 
quadrant the outer halo of the corona was interrupted by a 
broad dark gap, which appears both in the sketches of Messrs. 
Browne and Hostage and in the photographs of Lord Lindsay. 
The brilliancy of the outer corona, as seen through the thin 
layer of cloud, could not have been more than one-eighth of 
that of a bright moon. The darkness during totality was not 
great, and lamps were quite unnecessary. The thermometer 
fell 3° Fahrenheit during totality, and rose again 1°7° afterwards. 
Whilst some were engaged with their sketches, or were noting 
all that passed, the other observers were busy at their spec- 
troscopes and polariscopes, and Captain Maclear kept his 
assistant actively employed entering in a note-book the 
numerous bright lines he found everywhere—in prominences, 
in corona, and on the lunar surface. But I shall return later to 
these results, and review them in connection with those of the 
other observers of the expedition. The two minutes and seven 
or eight seconds of totality, which had appeared long to some 
and short to others, had given a good harvest without sunshine, 
and then a blaze of light returned with the thinnest possible 
crescent on the moon’s western edge. All of great interest 
would seem to have now passed—but no. The corona was not 
to be so easily disposed of, but, with its symmetry destroyed by 
the solar crescent, its eastern half still remained clear in view for 
at least thirty-five seconds. The clouds then gathered fast, and 
unable long to watch the continuance of the partial phases, and 
much less the final contact, we were drenched to the skin by 
torrents of rain before we could regain our hotel to talk over the 
great event of the day. 

But whilst the observers at San Antonio were thus partially, 
at least, successful, what had been the fate of the other members 
of the Cadiz expedition? At our most western station, near 
Sanlucar, the clouds had interfered a little more than with us, 
whilst at Arcos, the point most to the east, the circumstances 
were slightly more favourable. At Jerez fortune favoured the 
astronomers with a more or less perfect break in the clouds for 
the space of one minute during totality; but the circular opening 
of some five degrees, which lasted for several minutes, and where 
a scarcely perceptible haze alone interfered with the definition, 
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gave to Lord Lindsay and his party the best opportunity in the 
west of Spain. 

And now our work was over, and as the shadow swept rapidly 
along the remainder of the line of totality, our thoughts most 
naturally turned to our fellow-labourers at Gibraltar, Oran, and 
Sicily. 

The Gibraltar detachment occupied the post next to ours, 
and here fortune was more adverse. A few seconds at Estipona, 
during which Mr. Carpmael happily registered two lines in the 
corona, and Mr. Lewis assured himself of polarization, a glimpse 
on the rock itself, where Mr. Abbatt obtained a sketch of the 
corona, and others a general view of landscape effects, were the 
only fruits of the long journey and the labours of preparation ; 
and then the shadow crossed the Mediterranean to visit the 
African coast. But here, alas! no opportunity was afforded 
the observers to test the excellence of their instruments, the 
perfection of their preparations, and their undoubted skill in 
observation. Dr. Huggins, the greatest of all spectroscopists, 
with a most able and carefully-chosen staff of assistants, Dr. 
Janssen, the joint-discoverer with Lockyer of the treasures of 
1868, Dr. Weiss, with his German confréres, were all forced to 
remain with folded arms in front of their magnificent instruments, 
counting the precious seconds as they passed fruitlessly by. But 
there were others waiting for the onward passage of the shadow 
on the eastern shores of Sicily, and here again many were 
doomed to disappointment. Mr. Lockyer, to whom in great 
measure the whole success of the expedition is due, and who has 
laboured so indefatigably and with such great results on the 
subject of solar spectroscopy, obtained scarcely a glimpse at the 
corona, and Dr. Roscoe fared even worse with his party on the 
side of Etna. But there were others who had a brighter tale to 
tell, and the spectroscopic discoveries of Burton, combined with 
the most satisfactory results obtained with the polariscope by 
Messrs. Clifford, Ranyard, and Samuelson, will render the station 
of Augusta noted in the history of this eclipse. And Syracuse 
again, more generous than Estipona had been to her photo- 
grapher, Mr. Buckingham, had bestowed on Mr. Brothers the 
only boon he asked at her hands, a cloudless sky during the 
moments of totality. The seven photographs by him and Mr. 
Fryer, combined with the nine taken by Lord Lindsay in Spain, 
will doubtless, when fully discussed, settle many a disputed 
point, and prove, we hope, as instructive as those of De la Kue 
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and Secchi in 1860. The sketches, too, by Mr. Brett and others 
are full of interest, and add considerably to our store of infor- 
mation. Nor must we omit the photograph obtained by Padre 
Secchi at the same station of Augusta, nor the two spectrum 
lines observed by Padre Denza in the corona; nor, finally, the 
important observations with spectroscope, polariscope, and 
telescope made by Professors Pierce, Harkness, and Watson, 
members of the American expedition. But it is time to arrive 
at results, since it would be tedious to examine each observation 
in detail. 

If we cast, then, a hasty glance at the facts that have so far 
come to light from among those that were observed during the 
two minutes of totality, we must perceive at once that, though 
much had been expected, and still more might have been 
achieved under less unfavourable circumstances, and though 
the best of the observers—Huggins, Lockyer, and Janssen— 
had been completely foiled in their attempts, yet a great mass 
of useful observations has been accumulated, and much valuable 
information obtained by the eclipse expeditions. The sketchers, 
the polarizers, the spectroscopists, and the general observers, 
have each in turn added their quota to the common stock, 
confirming facts already received, establishing new facts, or 
again opening out new questions that will secure a scientific 
interest for the eclipses of the future. 

And first we have to record a triumph of the spectroscope 
—the accurate determination of the instant of first contact. A 
method has lately been proposed for finding, at the approaching 
transit of Venus, the instant when the planet reaches the solar 
disc, and since much depends on this determination, it was of 
importance to settle the feasibility of the plan proposed. This 
plan consists in watching through a spectroscope the gradual 
extinction, by the body about to transit over the solar disc, of 
the bright lines forming the spectrum of the envelope imme- 
diately surrounding the photosphere. Professor Young tried 
this method at the eclipse, and was thus able to give notice of 
first contact fifteen seconds before it actually took place. And 
now we come to the general phenomena preceding the totality, 
The pale ghastly hue of the landscape as the moment of 
darkness is approaching ; the strong contrasts of colour; the 
very unnatural chill; the almost lightning speed of the dark 
shadow as it is seen sweeping over the earth; the lengthening 
out of the horns of the thin solar crescent, with the sudden 
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rounding off of one of them by a lunar mountain, so clearly 
visible in the sketch taken by Mr. Penrose, wherein the marked 
difference between the sharp outline of the sun and the serrated 
limb of the moon is very striking; the formation of Baily’s beads, 
seen at Sanlucar and San Antonio and photographed by Lord 
Lindsay, and attributable, I should be inclined to think, not to 
the sun spots seen in profile, but rather to the lunar inequalities 
of outline, although the view of Mr. W. M. Williams is confirmed 
in this instance by the fact that sun spots actually existed where 
the beads were seen; the visibility of the corona both before 
and after totality, during a very considerable interval of time, 
showing the great brilliancy of an object, which could be seen so 
long and so clearly even in sunlight, and be even detected, as 
Mr. Brett observed, when only one-third of the lunar diameter 
had entered the solar disc, by the hazy light that formed a 
background, by which the moon’s dark limb could be traced 
to a distance of 2’ from the cusps—such were some of the 
interesting phenomena noticed before totality. But we must 
pass on to the consideration of the most important observations 
—those made during the totality itself. 

And first we will class together those results obtained by eye 
sketch, telescope, and photography. Here the material is most 
abundant and interesting to interpret, as it contains many facts 
at first apparently contradictory, but which, on careful exami- 
nation—the state of the atmosphere and the nature of the 
observation being taken into account—will be found capable 
of being reduced to complete harmony. We have already 
mentioned that, seen through a thin layer of cloud, the outline 
of the corona was approximately quadrilateral, with no colour, 
no streamers, no striation, but only a few breaks in the continuity 
of the brilliant halo, which were the sole indications of any 
definite construction. At Arcos, no beams or coruscations were 
noticed by Mr. Smyth, but Mr. Gillman perceived some slight 
coruscations and faint signs of radiating beams. At Jerez, 
where the sky was clearer, Messrs. Naftel and Gordon remarked 
two curved streamers, and Mr. Abbay saw signs of radiation at 
the centre of the corona, as well as differences of brilliancy, 
But at the station of Lord Lindsay the whole external corona 
appeared to consist of a host of streamers, mostly radial, 
accompanied by a splendid contrast of colours in sky and 
landscape. On board the fleet off Aci Reale the stellate 
nature of the corona was also observed, but other observations 
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appear somewhat conflicting. Thus Mr. Lockyer tells us that, 
whilst some saw many rays, others perceived only a few ; some 
noticed a motion in the rays, others did not. Captain Cochran 
found the rays equal; Mr. Dexter saw only one of considerable 
length. In Captain Brandrett’s sketch there are two elliptical 
hoops cutting each other at right angles, whilst in that of Dr. 
M‘Donald, F.R.S., there are eight symmetrical rays. At 
Estipona a naval officer saw three shoots of light extending a 
diameter in length; and at Gibraltar three bright red rays, 
three-quarters of a diameter in length, and almost tangential 
to the south-east limb, were seen three minutes before totality, 
and another tangent to the south limb after totality. In Sicily 
Professor Watson observed a streamer to float away “like a 
veil.” When we compare together the various appearances of the 
corona, as seen at different stations and by different observers at 
the same station, it is interesting to remark that the two obser- 
vations that appear the most circumstantial, and most at variance 
with each other, differ only on account of the slight difference of 
time at which they were taken, both having been photographed 
by Mr. Brothers. 

There seems, then, from the observations recorded to remain 
only a slight probability that some part of the gay coloured 
streamers may belong to the sun, but the light of that portion 
must be so faint as to be unable to penetrate a thin layer of 
cloud, through which the inner parts of the corona can be 
satisfactorily studied. The nature of the rays, the variety of 
their aspect, and, above all, their motion, now well established, 
render it, perhaps, more than probable that the greater portion 
which is not subjective in these appearances is due either to our 
atmosphere or to something analogous to that cosmical dust on 
which Ondemans founds his theory of the streamers and their 
motions. The subjective element, as Professor Young remarks, 
must enter largely into our computations, but when rays are so 
much affected by the humours of the eye, and by the angle at 
which a bright object is viewed, it would be wonderful indeed 
were there no discrepancies to deal with. 

The existence of the leucosphere, or narrow band of white 
pearly light, which lies immediately within the outer halo, or 
corona, has been satisfactorily established by the observations of 
this eclipse. Seen before by Airy and Baily in 1842, it has 
now been observed by Smyth and Gillman at Arcos, by 
Moulton at Sanlucar, by Lieutenant Brown, by the officers 
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of the fleet off Aci Reale, at San Antonio, and elsewhere. 
Professor Watson calls it a perfect shell, and Lockyer attributes 
its whiteness to the strong reflection of solar light manifested by 
the polariscope. Its breadth is variously estimated; Airy, in 
1842, made it 2’, Gillman calls it 4’, Watson, 5’ or 6. At San 
Antonio, the uniform pearly white ring appeared to me about 3/ 
broad, but the brilliancy of the corona did not seem to diminish 
rapidly, as it extended outwards another 3’. Lieutenant Brown 
remarked that this ring was pressed inwards under the large gap 
in the corona, which appears in both sketches and photographs. 
Within the leucosphere, the bright red prominences of the 
chromosphere, offered nothing worthy of remark, except in 
connection with the outer corona. From the sketches, the 
prominences seem to be directly under the greatest extension 
of the corona, pointing to the physical connection between these 
two solar envelopes; but Lieutenant Brown thinks it was the 
leucosphere only that followed the outline of the prominences, 
and De la Rue was unable to detect the bulging over the 
prominences in the photographs of Lord Lindsay. The colour 
of the protuberances was a bright red, tinged at the upper edge 
with violet, according to Lieutenant Brown, but with yellow, as 
observed by Mr. Smyth. 

The darkness during the totality was less than during the 
eclipses of 1842 and 1860. Burton found there was not sufficient 
light to see a pencil diagram at two feet from the eye. Measured 
by Ross with a modification of the Bunsen photometer, the light 
was equal to that of a standard candle at two feet distance, and 
Abbay noticed that the shadow cast by the corona was as 
intense as those cast by a bright moon. 

But now let us review the treasures that the spectroscope has 
added to our stores. If we journey outwards from the photo- 
sphere, or light-giving envelope of the sun, we fall at once upon 
a narrow stratum of glowing vapours, in which all the dark lines 
of the solar spectrum are bright, producing almost a continuous 
spectrum for one or two seconds after totality commenced. 
This observation of Professor Young and Mr. Pye proves at 
once the existence of that thin shell of vapour, discovered from 
its continuous spectrum by Padre Secchi, and which others, not 
favoured with a Roman atmosphere, were not likely to detect. 
It is in this shell of glowing vapours that the absorption most 
probably takes place which forms the dark lines of the solar 
spectrum. Outside this envelope, which is scarcely more than 
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a thousand miles in thickness, is placed the chromosphere, 
whose details are now so familiar to us from the researches of 
Lockyer and the daily drawings of Respighi. This is too well 
known to have occupied attention during many of the precious 
moments of totality. The identification of the green line, 
situated at 1474 on the well-known scale of Kirchhoff’s solar 
spectrum, to which so much attention was directed, has 
definitely established the existence of another gaseous envelope, 
which extends to a distance of at least 15’ from the solar 
photosphere, and which not improbably constitutes that long- 
sought ether of space, since its spectrum seems identical with 
the Aurora Borealis of our upper atmosphere, and the 
mysterious zodiacal light. Fortunately many observers share 
the honour of verifying the discovery of 1869. Professor Young 
followed this line 1474 from the limb to a distance of 16’, and it 
grew always gradually fainter. Professor Winlock traced it 
to 20°. It was also seen by Abbay, Harkness, Burton, Pye, and 
others. 

But the observations of the line 1474 made by Messrs. Pye 
and Abbay not only established the existence of this green line 
vapour far beyond the utmost limits of the chromosphere, but 
they point to the existence of yet another sphere of cooler 
hydrogen than that which constitutes this well-known chromo- 
sphere. When near the sun, the brightness of the line 1474 is 
scarcely comparabie with C and F of the hydrogen spectrum, 
but past the limits of the chromosphere, the brilliancy of 1474 
was noted by Abbay as greater than that of the hydrogen 
line F, and Mr. Pye gave as the relative intensities of 1474, C 
and F, 10, 85, and 3. One of the observations of Mr. Buxton 
also leads to the same conclusion; and thus we have what 
Mr. Lockyer styles a sub-incandescent hydrogen shell between 
the chromosphere and the outer corona. May not this be that 
leucosphere so clearly visible to the naked eye, shining with 
a whiteness of its own, since its cooler state renders it unable to 
produce a vivid impression of its own inherent colour ? 

The two bright lines seen in 1869 between the sodium line 
and 1474 could not be found at this eclipse, and are supposed 
by Professor Young to be due to the iron vapours of the 
prominences. The dark absorption lines also escaped detection, 
though search was made for them by Denza, Winlock, Maclear, 
and Abbay. But the absence of some lines was more than 
compensated by the profuse display of others, and many new 
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ones might perchance have been ascribed to the corona, had not 
Maclear’s observation on the moon’s dark limb shown that their 
presence might be due to the atmospheric dispersion of the 
bright lines of the prominences. 

The results obtained with the polariscope are second in 
interest only to those which the spectroscope affords. The 
presence of strong polarization in the corona was witnessed by 
Watson, Ranyard, Ladd, and others, whilst Pickering, Langley, 
Harkness, Eastman, Ranyard, and Clifford all agree that the 
plane was radial, showing incontestably that the coronal light 
is due not merely to its own intrinsic brightness, as manifested 
by the bright line spectrum, but also to the reflected rays it 
borrows from the photosphere. This agrees well with the faint 
continuous spectrum underlying the bright lines, as observed by 
Winlock, and the diffused light noticed by Maclear. The 
absence of the dark lines of the photosphere is reasonably 
accounted for by the faintness of the light. 

These are some of the discoveries already brought to light 
which are due to the late eclipse expeditions, and others, 
doubtless of not inferior interest, will be the fruit of a careful 
study of the photographs and yet unpublished manuscripts. It 
is for those who realize the amount of labour, and time, and 
money it costs to make the slightest forward step in the path of 
science to appreciate at their full value these additions to our 


knowledge of solar physics. 
= FF. 
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CHAPTER XAXAVI. 
AFTER AN INTERVAL. 


THERE are passages, we are told, in the lives of nations as to which the 
historian hardly finds anything to say. There are no striking events, no 
marked changes, no victories or defeats, no political convulsions, no 
extinctions of dynasties. Such times, we are told also, are about the happiest 
for the nations to whose lot they fall. We pass them over as uninteresting, 
but to the people who lived at such periods life must have been quiet, 
tranquil, prosperous, and peaceful, and at the end of such a stage we often 
find a nation grown immensely in material resources and so in power, or 
that there has been in it a great religious or intellectual development either 
for good or bad. If I may compare very small things with very great things, 
I have now reached such a period in my little history of Jack Wilton and his 
Margaret. 

For three months their life was very unruffled and quiet. It had certainly 
been eventful for the few months before they settled down at Shotterton 
Manor. Margaret had lost her father, found her husband, left her country, 
and, like a seed borne on the wind, had apparently settled down in a new 
soil. Jack had married, lost his uncle, become a man of property, and in 
his interior life still greater changes were working themselves out. Then 
Shotterton had been disturbed in its usual quiet routine by the removal of 
Mr. Charles North, its chief layman, and the departure of Mr. Wychwood, its 
representative of ecclesiastical authority. The death of Charles North had 
left a blank in the circles both at Shotterton and Shotcote, and the Amyots 
felt quite as much as the Norths, and perhaps more, the loss of Mr. 
Wychwood, Amy, and Aunt Bertha. Then there were new faces and 
influences to take the place of the old, and the change was certain to be 
felt in a thousand ways. Jack Wilton was not a stranger, but he was in 
quite a new position. Margaret and Mary Burke were soon known to 
every one in the town and neighbourhood. Mr. Cumberland, too, was very 
unlike Mr. Wychwood. Mrs. Lampetras was a great variation from Miss 
Amy. They brought with them the faithful cousin who had lived with Phoebe 
at Oxford, but she was not quite a substitute for Aunt Bertha. Then Mr. 
Cumberland—or rather Phoebe—insisted upon having a curate immediately, 
and the Reverend Mungo Clantancarr, who appeared in that capacity, con- 
stituted a moral ingredient which gave a very new smack and flavour to the 
ordinarily quiet society of Shotterton. Mr. Malham, too, had become almost 
a permanent member of that little society. He took a small house, with a 
pretty garden and a field or two attached to it, just on the river’s bank not 
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far from the Vicarage, and began at once to put it in order for the reception 
of his bride. It could just hold them with comfort, and he determined that 
it was better to add to it as he wanted more room than to begin to build 
anew at once and wait till it was ready for him. Louisa made no objection 
to his plan, for as time went-on she soon found—perhaps out of a dutiful 
instinct—that the boy Ascanius was quite secondary to his father in her eyes, 
and they were to be married before the winter. Altogether Shotterton found 
itself in a very unusual state of novelty. 

The novelty around them, however, did not produce much flutter or 
much excitement in the new household at the Manor. Jack and Margaret 
were intensely happy in the possession of one another, and that is almost all 
that their historian has to chronicle concerning them. Not quite all, however. 
The religious question which had arisen in Jack’s mind seemed almost to 
have been laid aside, and this was a source of silent anxiety to his good little 
wife. He was always careful to consult her convenience and that of Mary in 
all that related to the practice of their religion. The carriage was always 
ready to take them to the chapel at Shotcote for Confession or Mass or 
Benediction. It got to be a sort of custom that on Sundays they should 
spend the hours between the two services at the Park, and Jack often 
went over after his own luncheon to bring them back from their friends. 
He was thoughtful in anticipating any wishes that Margaret might have on 
such points, and he gave her plenty of money to spend in alms for the benefit 
of the poor Catholics, or for offerings for the chapel. All the same, however, 
he went steadily to his parish church Sunday after Sunday, as had always 
been his custom, and he read family prayers to the servants morning and 
night, though he took care to do this in a room in which Margaret and Mary 
did not sit. Then he seldom or never spoke of the subject, and poor 
Margaret thought that the disposition in which he had been soon after his 
uncle’s death had passed away. She could do nothing but pray all the more 
earnestly for him. 

Mary Burke, as people said, turned out a great success. She was not so 
grave, perhaps not yet so thoughtful, as Margaret. Life was very pleasant 
and attractive to her, and though she had felt her father’s loss very deeply at 
the time, she had soon regained her gaiety. She was full of health and fun, 
clever, pleasing, and fond of the society of young people like herself, and her 
absolute simplicity and want of what the Italians call soggez¢one, added to 
her native wit and originality, gave her talk a raciness and flavour “strong of 
the soil” of her wonderful country, which enabled her, as Mrs. M‘Orven said, 
to carry all before her. She became a great favourite with all the Shotcote 
family, with Father Miles in particular—who saw in her the elements of a 
very noble and useful character—with the old lady just mentioned, who 
began at an early period of their acquaintance to form her own desires 
concerning Mary’s future, and—not to keep my readers in suspense—with 
young Walter Amyot, who was about three years her senior. Walter was not 
so clever or so imaginative as Reginald, Barbara, or Grace. He was one of 
those steady honest fellows of whom it seems, to those who know them, 
impossible to imagine the slightest flaw in their perfect integrity and purity, 
men of decision and sound judgment, whom everybody trusts, and of whom 
no one has an evil word to say. Like almost all strong characters, Walter 
had a vein of quiet humour of his own, and he had not seen Mary Burke 
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many times before they became familiar enough to begin a little war of banter 
and fun, which was always breaking out afresh. Mary had an unmitigated 
suspicion of everything English. I am not sure that she had at first much 
faith in the Catholicism of the Amyots, or that she felt quite at her ease in 
going to confession to an English priest. Then, of course, the pretty little 
chapel at Shotcote, Gothic in the extreme, did not please her. It was not 
half so nice as the dear old place at home, with its muddy floor, and 
poor ventilation, and demonstrative worshippers. Then she hadn’t been 
accustomed to so many Benedictions or devotions, for the very good reason 
that her uncle had a very large parish to attend to, hardly anywhere in 
which were there to be found a dozen houses together, and in which very few 
people lived within two miles of the chapel. There was a quietness and 
stillness about the English Catholics which seemed quite new to her. More- 
over, they were not quite so strict, I imagine, in their rules about fasting as 
the Irish. Then Mary was a bit of a Fenian. She knew nothing about the 
organization, the objects of its leaders, or their connection with continental 
revolutionists, but she had an Irish heart, and her intense love of her country 
secured her sympathies for every one who professed to have its cause in hand. 
Altogether, there were a good many points for Mary and Walter to battle 
about, and they seemed to enjoy their mutual antagonism very much. 
Walter was always hunting up little anecdotes about Irish bulls, and trying 
to entrap Mary into absurdities in speech. Mary was lynx-eyed to detect 
faults in English ways and customs, and hunted the papers through to find 
prognostications of a speedy downfall of the imperial power of Great Britain. 
America and France furnished her great grounds of hope. The Americans 
were to invade Ireland after they had blown the iron-clad fleet to pieces oft 
the west coast, and the estates of the English proprietors were to be parcelled 
out among the Fenians. She knew many poor farmers, she said, who had 
paid into the funds of the Irish Republic the money which was to secure 
them the ownership of the lands which they now rented. France—which 
was then imperial, and at the height of pride and prosperity, having just 
reorganized her military system, and longing for an opportunity of trying her 
Chassepots upon some more respectable enemies than the Garibaldian 
cut-throats at Mentana—was to ally herself with America, take London, 
and march her devastating columns from one end of England to the other. 
Whether Mary meant them to come to Shotterton was not quite clear, but 
the end of all her predictions was the utter humiliation and prostration of the 
Saxon oppressors of her country. 

If people want to estimate fully the weight of iniquity which has to be 
expiated by England for her past conduct to Ireland, they can perhaps 
scarcely do better than take its measure from the feelings which are imbibed, 
as it were, with their mother’s milk by so many gentle-hearted daughters of 
Ireland like Mary Burke. However, I am only speaking now of the materials 
of the bantering battles which ensued almost invariably when Mary and 
Walter got together. The young lady was not very fierce, perhaps, other- 
wise she would hardly have made so much fun out of the subject, and the 
two enemies certainly got to be very fond of one another. First it was 
“Mr. Amyot” and “ Miss Burke” with them ; then it came to be “ Mr. 
Walter” and “ Miss Mary;” and after a time, when there was no one but 
themselves to listen, it was “ Mary” and “ Walter.” I only wish the ex¢ente 
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cordiale which existed between them could be paralleled in the feelings of 
the two nations one to another. 

“That girl has done him a great deal of good,” said Father Miles to 
Mrs. M‘Orven. “She rapped out the other day that young persons ought 
not to hang about home without employment for their time. She was quoting 
what Father somebody or other said to the young ladies at the convent 
when he gave them their retreat, but Walter winced under it, and I think 
Miss Mary meant it. Since that he’s been thinking of what he can turn his 
hand to better than fishing or shooting. I declare she’ll make a man of him. 
He’s every quality for a good man of business if he would only set to work.” 

Mrs. M‘Orven was Father Miles’ ally in all his plans for the Amyots, of 
which plans there were not a few. She took the hint, and acted upon it 
whenever Walter gave her the opportunity ; and the young man went, after 
due deliberation, to his father, to ask him to get him into some business at 
which he might have a chance of occupying himself and supporting himself. 

Mr. Amyot, as he always did, went to Grannie M‘Orven and Father 
Miles for advice. His wife always referred to her mother in everything. 
“T wouldn’t have him in the army, you know,” said Mr. Amyot ; “I hear 
such accounts of our young men turning wild there that I can’t bear it. Not 
that Walter would ever go wrong, I think. He’s too old for the navy, and 
the law is such a serious business and so uncertain as a profession, 
especially for Catholics.” 

“ What would he like himself?” said Father Miles. 

“IT fancy he wouldn’t mind his Uncle Charles’ line of business,” said Mr. 
Amyot. “ But it isn’t so easy to get into a good respectable house, and after 
all”—here he paused a little—“ it is a little like shop-keeping, is trade, how- 
ever large the scale on which it is carried on.” 

“My dear sir,” said Father Miles, “don’t be afraid of what you call 
shop-keeping. I declare if I had half a dozen lads to dispose of I would 
send some of them right into trade, even if they had to stand behind a 
counter. Our feelings as to trade are relics of feudalism. A gentleman may 
be a lawyer, or a soldier, or a sailor, but he mayn’t be a ‘tradesman.’ And 
then we wonder that our system is hollow and corrupt! It wasn’t so in old 
times. English merchants were great servants of the Church, great founders, 
great builders of churches and hospitals and the like, and even in those 
truculent old days were respected and honoured as if they were nobles. 
Your boy is as honest and upright a young fellow as ever breathed. If you 
will excuse me for saying it, he’s a great deal too good to be nothing but 
a gentleman, in that sense of the word in which a gentleman means a 
do-nothing. He’s not vastly clever, but he’s got sense and judgment enough 
for ten. He’s just the stuff out of which a good merchant may be made, and 
he’s very sharp at figures. Let him go if he wishes it. Now I think of it, Jack 
Wilton over there might very easily help him in the matter. The house his 
uncle belonged to ought to be glad enough to take Walter.” 

Mrs. M‘Orven supported the same side, and the matter soon began to 
take shape. 

“I’m thinking of not hanging about home any longer with nothing to do,” 
said Walter to Mary one Sunday afternoon, as they were going to the chapel 
for Benediction. “I hope that will please you, at all events.” They had just 
had one of their battles, 
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Mary was thinking of the service to which they were going, and was not 
inclined to banter at the moment. “ It will please me very much, and I shall 
pray for your success.” She hardly looked at him in the face, though he tried 
to catch her eye. 

Both these young people were under some little misconception as to them- 
selves. They thought that no one but themselves was at all aware of the 
state of their feelings to one another, as far as those feelings were full-blown 
and conscious. ‘Then they thought that they had taken to one another by 
accident. This was not the case. Mrs. M‘Orven, little as she interfered in 
the management of the household, had certain notions about arranging 
marriages which were perhaps more in accordance with the ideas of former 
generations than with those of our own. She did not quite think that Walter 
and Mary were to be summoned one day before a sort of family council and 
told that they were to be engaged to one another, but she thought that 
elders might very well think for young people on such subjects, instead of 
superstitiously leaving them to their own devices. The good old lady had 
really taken some considerable pains on this occasion. She had sounded 
Margaret as to her sister, then she had praised Walter to Mary and Mary to 
Walter, and, for a wonder, her praise had not the effect of setting either 
against the other. Mr. Amyot at first thought Mary no great match for his 
son, but Mrs. M‘Orven suggested that John Wilton might as well be asked 
as to his sister-in-law’s expectations. 

So Jack was consulted. He said he did not feel sure that Mary thought 
of anything more than simple friendship and companionship. She liked 
Walter, and said that she did—at least she had said so at the beginning of 
their acquaintance. But if the matter came on Jack promised to act very 
kindly. He would get Walter at once into Woodstone and Smart’s house, in 
any case, and if Mary was willing to be his wife he would give up to her a 
part of his own interest in th© concern. So things were to be left for the 
present. 

“ Moreen,” he said to her one day, as they were strolling alone in the 
garden, “they tell me you’re unhappy in England. I know you don’t like it. 
It’s very good of you to stay here, but we mustn’t keep you against the 
grain. Suppose we send you back to the convent for another year or so. 
Mother Josephine will be so glad to have you.” 

Mother Josephine’s name was a joke between them. When Mary had 
first come over she had been full of her old mistress’ sayings and doings. It 
was always “ Mother Josephine said,” or “ Mother Josephine thought,” and 
soon. At last he had taken to asking her on all occasions what Mother 
Josephine said about the matter—whether it were a question of politics, or 
history, or dress, or gardening, or anything else. 

“Oh, Mother Josephine!” said Mary, with a little toss of her head. 
But she did not see that he was in joke. “Dear John, I am very happy 
here. I couldn’t bear to leave Margaret and you. Besides, I should have to 
come back again so soon. You know I’m to be godmother in the spring.” 

“ Ah, Moreen, I shouldn’t like to keep you too long from your native air. 
Are you quite sure you couldn’t bear to leave us?” 

“ Quite sure,” she said. “ My home is here, you know. Do you want to 
send me away, John?” 

“No; but perhaps somebody may want to take you away from us, you 
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know. Margaret left you, you know, Moreen; and if some one were to ask 
you to leave Margaret 4 

“Oh, John!” and she bounded away with a crimson face, in great 
confusion, and kept out of his way till dinner-time. 

“ What will Mother Josephine think of it?” he said to her, as he gave 
her his arm to lead her to dinner. She affected not to hear, as far as making 
any answer went ; but she pressed his arm in a way that showed him she 
was not displeased. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
PHBE AT THE VICARAGE, 


{ HAVE just said that Mary Burke was, in common language, a great 
“success” in the society of Shotterton and its neighbourhood. It is fair to 
add the same of another young lady who made her appearance in the same 
society about the same time with Mary Burke. This other young lady was 
our friend Phoebe Lampetras, who was now formally installed as mistress at 
the Vicarage. Phoebe had managed the taking possession of their new 
position on the part of Robert and herself with much tact. She had taken 
care to be extremely considerate and accommodating to the Wychwoods. 
“We must buy the goodwill as well as the fixtures, you know,” she said to 
her brother. So whatever Mr. Wychwood and his family could desire as to 
the time of their leaving, or as to servants to be taken on, or as to people 
to be especially looked after, or any other of the thousand little matters of 
interest which present themselves under such circumstances, all was to be 
faithfully attended to by the new-comers at the Vicarage. The corres- 
pondence was so cordial on both sides, that Phoebe was begged to pay a 
flying visit of a day or two before the Wychwoods actually left, and on this 
occasion she made herself very pleasant to her new friends. She made Amy 
take her round the gardens and whole domain, took charge herself of the 
little pets which could not be carried away, including the Ligurian bees, and 
let it be understood that it would be her object to keep things very much as 
she found them in every respect. So she had the good word of the Wych- 
woods and all their friends to start with. Then, when the time of installation 
was passed, she took up a judicious policy in the management of the services 
and the parish, and in what may be called the foreign relations of the 
Vicarage with the gentry of the neighbourhood. She received the Amyots 
courteously, was duly submissive to the great authority of Mrs. North, and 
quite won the heart of Mrs. North’s husband by her bright engaging 
manner and her praises of the Wychwoods. She became more intimate with 
the Norths than with Jack Wilton and his two ladies, but she was very 
friendly with all, and got the character of being unassuming, while at the 
same time she quietly held the reins of power in a firm grasp. The school- 
master and mistress, the pupil teachers, and even the more independent 
dignitaries who presided at the organ and over the choir, the tradesmen’s 
daughters who sung the soprano parts, and Mr. Bancock, the tailor, who 
played the big drum in the band and sung as barytone in the organ 
gallery—it was grand to hear him on certain occasions singing “ the shield, 
the sword, and the battle ;” all these felt that Mrs. Lampetras was a very 
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kind and amiable mistress, but an undeniable mistress still. The old women 
whom Amy used to visit and nurse missed her sweet looks, gentle voice, and 
tender hand, and the school children, who had cried their eyes out after that 
last little tea-party which she gave them, did not easily console themselves 
with Phoebe, though she was kind in her manner and took care to have her 
tea-party at no great distance of time after her arrival. But to the world at 
large, Mrs. Lampetras did exceedingly well in her new position. 

However, a royal crown is never without its thorns, and Pheebe had not 
been long in possession of her dominion before the aspect of affairs became 
somewhat less smooth than at first. Her first troubles came from the curate, 
an old acquaintance of Robert’s, with whose nomination Mrs. Lampetras had 
had very little to do. Robert had written to Mr. Clantancarr without telling 
Phoebe, and she could urge no valid objection to him when he accepted the 
appointment. Mr. Clantancarr, as his name implies, was a Scotchman, a 
shrewd, long-headed and resolute Lowlander, who had been sent up toa 
College at Oxford on an exhibition from one of the Scotch Universities, and 
had taken root and orders in the Anglican Establishment. What his exact 
views were as to the difference or identity between the Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Westminster confession, I cannot tell, but he made a very good 
working clergyman, and no complaint had ever been made against him on 
the score of want of orthodoxy. He was a man of active habits and of 
strong opinions, and as he found that he was invited to Shotterton for the 
purpose of doing almost all the work for the vicar, he chose to do it in his 
own way, and without any great regard to the hints of Mrs. Lampetras. 
Moreover, there was a Mrs. Clantancarr also, the daughter of an Irish 
Protestant clergyman in County Clare, and as decidedly of an Orange turn 
in politics and religion as Mary Burke was of the contrary colour. Mrs. 
Clantancarr was the mother of four children, and a great believer in her 
husband’s merits. She thought that he had not hitherto been appreciated in 
England, which was hard upon him, as he had given up the chance of 
being a prophet in his own country for the sake of the southern kingdom of 
Queen Victoria. There was a certain great Prelate who had attained the 
highest rank in the English hierarchy, and what was he but a Scetchman 
just like her Mungo? I am not bound to defend the logic of this devoted 
wife’s reasoning, but she certainly thought that what had been done for one 
Lowlander in England ought to be done for another. Nor can I say whether 
it is a peculiarity of Irish Protestants as a class to look upon every person of 
importance across whom they come as a possible help to their own advance- 
ment, but certainly Mrs. Clantancarr viewed mankind generally mainly with 
a view to the interests of her husband. Whenever she heard of a vacant 
living or other piece of preferment, her first thought was whether she knew 
of any one who could ask for it for Mungo. For the rest, she was as 
zealous in her religion as in her domestic allegiance, and the course of public 
affairs, which at that time seemed to threaten the Irish Protestant Estab- 
lishment, in which she had been brought up, made her even more than 
usually intolerant of Catholics. ‘To her they were all so many Amalekites or 
Egyptians; though if they were the Egyptians, and Protestants the 
Israelites, it would certainly seem as if the chosen people had changed 
places with its own oppressors. The Pope was “the Man of Sin,” all priests 
were so many limbs of the Evil One, and all Catholics whe were not dupes 
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were knaves. It would have been no surprise to Mrs, Clantancarr to hear 
that Mr. Amyot had been taken up on a charge of poisoning, or his daughters 
convicted of picking people’s pockets. What was worse, Mrs. Clantancarr 
did not mind saying what she thought about her Catholic neighbours, and 
letting it be understood that she thought they were treated with too much 
toleration. 

Under such insinuations Phoebe felt uneasy, all the more as Mrs, 
Clantancarr had quite enough influence over her husband to keep the more 
pugnacious parts of his character in perpetual irritation. He had lived at 
Oxford and in various parts of England long enough to know how to behave 
himself with moderation in a mixed society, whatever his opinions as to 
those from whom he differed might be. But his domestic enemy worked 
upon him occasionally, and he had already got into one scrape for some 
very strong language which he had used against certain advanced Ritualists 
who had set up a church with vestments and incense and the other peculi- 
arities of their worship in a large town of which he had been a curate. 
Mrs. Clantancarr had once met Mary Burke in the drawing-room at Mrs. 
North’s, when Phoebe had also been present, and it had required consider- 
able management on the part of their mutual friends to prevent the Irish 
Protestant from making an onslaught on the Irish Catholic. Mary, on 
her side, was quite ready for a fight. It got to be understood that 
it was better that they should not meet, and as Mrs, Clantancarr 
was happily extremely domestic, and too assiduous in the discharge 
of her duties as a mother and a wife to go out much, this was not 
very difficult. Margaret had called on her once, and the call had been 
returned with much formality, but Mary was out of the way. Mr. Amyot 
called on Mr. Clantancarr, but the ladies at Shotcote did not seek the 
acquaintance of his wife. 

About the time of which I am writing there had been a sort of explosion 
from the Clantancarr side, of which I must speak more at Iength in another 
chapter ; a violent sermon against Popery from the curate, to which Jack 
Wilton was condemned to listen, and which turned the eyes of the whole 
congregation unpleasantly upon him as he sat in one of the front seats right 
under the pulpit. There were allusions in it which made the colour come 
into his cheeks, references to his late uncle, to some unhappy influence, which 
might perhaps increase in power, to the danger that might exist lest the fatal 
infection should spread. I shall say by and bye what the effect of all this 
was upon our friend Jack, but Mrs. Lampetras was exceedingly annoyed, bit 
her lip, and frowned upon the preacher without any attempt at disguise. On 
he went, however, even looking her in the face, as she thought, and 
determined, honest man as he was, to be a faithful witness to the truth. 
The worst of it was that Robert could not hear what his curate said, and 
perhaps even might not have disapproved of it. He was very much inclined 
to throw off all the responsibility of his position upon her and upon Mr. 
Clantancarr, but she could hardly depend upon him ‘to support her 
thoroughly in the trial of strength of which she had an instinctive appre- 
hension. She found, in fact, that it was not quite so easy to manage a 
brother such as Robert as a husband such as Owen Lampetras. Robert was 
really learned in his way, and could put her down with his learning if she 
ventured to give him hints. He was proportionately unwilling to listen to 
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advice, although Phoebe was ten times his superior in judgment and 
practical sense. And Mr. Clantancarr, when he could make himself heard, 
was really a companion to Robert. He had a certain amount of dry native 
wit, and was nearly as fond of books as his vicar, though he was still fonder 
of working in his own way in the parish. Phoebe began to feel like a Prime 
Minister who sees his majority and the confidence of the country slipping 
away from him. It was rather hard. Even the faithful cousin, Ellen 
Cumberland, did not support her heartily. Once or twice, in their little 
discussions, she took Robert’s side against Phabe. It was really very 
stupid of her. Phoebe was so judicious, so practical! It was such a pity that 
people would not understand how much it was to their advantage to be 
guided by her! 

Robert Cumberland, moreover, was certainly far more inclined to be 
cross and obstinate with her than he had been at Oxford. He made an 
effort or two to go down to the schools, to make the acquaintance of the 
people, and to visit the sick, but each time he felt it a terrible penance. He 
didn’t much mind preaching, for he had plenty to say of a certain kind ; but 
it was far above the heads of his audience, and then, algo, he was terribly 
long. He soon began to find out that he was not in his element. He had 
been too long accustomed to Oxford life not to miss it. His home was very 
comfortable, Phoebe and Ellen were very attentive, he had far more luxuries 
and appliances than he had ever commanded before. But he missed the 
intellectual stir to which he had been accustomed ; ail the more, perhaps, 
because he had not been engrossed in tuition. He could afford any number 
of learned reviews and new books and the like, but he had no Bodleian 
Library to poke into, no men of interests like his own to converse with, and 
men who may be interested in abundant questions, academical or literary, 
when they live near others who are so too, want the energy to create an 
intellectual atmosphere for themselves in a country wilderness. He felt 
altogether out of his place, and without having a very deep sense of pastoral 
responsibility, he shrunk instinctively and with a feeling of annoyance from 
the calls upon him which came from time to time, and which he could not 
shove off upon his curate or his sister. He liked what he saw of the 
Shotterton society well enough, but from the nature of the case he could not 
enter much into it. He was very fond of his sister, and in a certain sense 
afraid of her, but he could not help visiting upon her his discontent at his 
new position, which had been mainly forced upon him by her. 

I must add one word as to Phcebe’s relations with Mr. North and his 
family. Here, if anywhere, she found unmitigated pleasure and control. 
Louisa was engaged with “the pious Ainzas,” as Mr. Malham was called by 
her father, and Mary, who had been Amy’s great friend, hung back a little 
from the lady who seemed to have supplanted Amy. But Mr. North took to 
her at once in a peculiar way. He saw all her merits, was pleased with her 
attractive looks and manners, and the sort of deference mixed with affection 
which she seemed ready to give him. Mrs. North and Charlotte followed 
the same line, and were soon very intimate with Phoebe, taking her side 
tacitly but unmistakeably in the rising differences between herself and the 
Clantancarrs. Willie, from the first, paid her great attention. He had been 
on his good behaviour ever since the little scene with his father about his 
uncle’s will, and had received with much submission the announcement that 
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Mr. Malham, who was to marry Louisa, was to be at once a partner in the 
business. He understood it all; he knew that his father did not trust him, 
that he had sought out Mr. Malham in order to put a check upon him, but 
he made no sign of opposition or of discontent. His father’s heart had in 
reality softened to him in consequence. Mr. North went on determinedly 
with his arrangements, and had no qualms of conscience as to the steps he 
was taking to do altogether without Willie if necessary, but still he was 
moved to a sort of compassion for the child whom he was punishing. It 
would be a good thing if he could see him settled. Perhaps a clever 
managing wife would keep him straight ; perhaps when he had duties and 
responsibilities he would hardly require to be kept straight. Mr. North, 
even before his wife, conceived the idea that Phoebe was just the person to 
suit Willie. One young lady from the Vicarage, Mrs. North thought, would 
do as well as another. She herself had come from the Vicarage. So they 
all combined, without much collusion, to make a great deal of Phoebe. 
Willie fell into the plan with entire ease. He had no objection to make 
himself agreeable to any one who would admit of his attentions. He was 
one of those young men who, without having any worse design than the 
satisfaction of their own selfish vanity, will willingly attract to themselves 
the affections of a dozen girls at a time. He was at this very moment 
playing with some one else, but that did not prevent him from wishing to 
make himself stand first with Phoebe Lampetras. He got, after their 
acquaintance had lasted three months, to care for her a great deal—quite as 
much as he had ever cared for Amy Wychwood. Phoebe herself thought a 
good deal of him. She had learnt to doubt whether her venture in bringing 
her brother to Shotterton had been quite successful, and she had her 
moments of regret that she had been so severe on Mr. Stiffins. Willie 
North was very agreeable, and apparently a very fair match for her. She 
thought she could manage him, too. In her musings to herself she sometimes 
said that North was a better sounding name than Stiffins. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
MR. CLANTANCARR’S SERMON. 


AN anti-Popery sermon was quite a novelty in Shotterton church. Mr. 
Wychwood never preached controversy ; his sermons were all plain and 
practical, with here and there touches of beauty and refinement which 
showed the scholar and the man of poetic mind. I do not know whether 
all the poor understood his language, simple as it usually was, but there can 
be no doubt that they got from him a great deal of solid instruction in virtue 
and much Scriptural knowledge and illustration. The curates who had 
officiated in his long absences had been usually men of the same school with 
himself, or perhaps rather more advanced in doctrine. There was generally 
a very good feeling towards the Catholics. The Amyots were universally 
respected and beloved, and their connection with Mr. Charles North, as well 
as their intimacy with his brother’s family and the good folk at the Vicarage, 
furnished other reasons for a truce between the two religions very seldom 
broken by any public belligerency. Father Miles at Shotcote, on his part, 
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seldom attacked the Protestants, for he was content with setting forth clearly 
the plain Catholic doctrine for the benefit of his people and of the little 
cluster of Protestant visitors which was almost always sure to be found in 
the chapel when he preached at an evening service. So Mr. Clantancarr’s 
attack was unexpected, novel, and disagreeable to most of the educated 
persons who had to listen to it. But it was made with obvious sincerity and 
not without cleverness, though the taste of the allusions to Mr. Charles 
North’s conversion and to the presence of Catholic ladies at the Manor was 
certainly questionable. The persons in the church who were most pained 
by the circumstance were Phoebe Lampetras, who looked upon it as a bad 
stroke of policy, Mr. North, who would rather have had the memory of his 
dear brother Charles left in peace, and our friend Jack Wilton, who was not 
only highly indignant but, moreover, moved, disturbed, and excited about it 
in a manner which he could hardly account for. 

I cannot say that any great change had come over Jack since his return 
from London, but he had almost put the religious question practically aside, 
at least as to any thought of its immediate solution in his own case. He had 
made a concession to his Catholic tendencies in the prdmise which he had 
made to Margaret about their coming child, whose birth was expected in the 
early spring. He had also exerted himself vigorously in the case of the 
Carrolls, and, a little time after the death of the younger boy, although the 
affair seemed to be in good train as to the deliverance of the elder, he had 
written to Mr. Wheelwright offering to take the entire charge of his educa- 
tion and maintenance, if the Board would make him over to him. Mr. 
Wheelwright, who saw that things were going badly for the workhouse 
authorities with the Poor Law Office, had used his influence and obtained 
Randal’s surrender. Jack had sent him at once to a good orphanage, where 
he went on very well. So far Jack had gone in the direction of Catholicism : 
chiefly, as he said to himself, for the sake of his dear Margaret. But he was 
not conscious of any great change of feeling or opinion in himself. He could 
give no answer to the Catholic arguments which sometimes rose in his mind, 
but he seemed to get used to them without their producing any further effect 
upon him. It had been a very busy time with him. The taking possession 
of the Manor House, the arrangement of the household, his plans for little 
alterations or repairs, besides a thousand other details in necessary matters, 
had fully occupied his mind, and he had given himself up also to the fullest 
enjoyment which he had ever known in his life in the beginning of his new 
home life with Margaret and Mary. He had had an occasional talk with 
Father Miles, and Mary now and then kept up a little teasing banter with 
him on religious subjects, but generally he had remained quiescent. “ Live 
and let live” was the motto at Shotterton. Perhaps Jack had come futther 
round, without knowing it. When he thought of death, it was of the sort of 
death which his uncle had died. If he had been asked for some new pledge 
in favour of Anglicanism, he would not have given it. But he was not ready 
to move at once. 

This sort of repose was rather rudely broken up by Mr. Clantancarr’s 


sermon. There were, as I have said, faults enough in taste about this 
discourse to justify Jack’s indignation on that score ; but he was really angry 
at having a trumpet sounded in his ears when he wished to be quiet. This 
made him a little hard on Mr. Clantancarr. He walked from the church to 
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Mr. North’s for luncheon on that Sunday morning in a very savage mood. 
It had come to be usual with him to go there after morning church, as 
Margaret and Mary were away at Shotcote. Very little passed on the 
subject of the sermon at luncheon. Charlotte began, but her father turned 
the conversation. Mary and Louisa saw that Jack was annoyed, and pacified 
him by questions about Margaret and some new plans for the flower-garden 
which she had originated. After luncheon Jack and his uncle strolled out 
together into that large garden of which mention has already been made, 
and there they began to discuss Mr. Clantancarr. 

“ He has made a great mistake,” said Mr. John North. “ He doesn’t know 
the people whom he’s talking of, or the people whom he’s talking to, and he 
won’t gain by it. The pity is, that there’s no one to give him a hint—-unless 
Mrs. Lampetras can give him one. She’s a very sensible, nice young person, 
certainly.” 

“Why can’t he leave people alone?” said Jack. “It’s evident the man’s 
no gentleman, or he wouldn’t have touched on such delicate topics in that 
way. But what has he got to do with it? I suppose he’s not bound as a 
clergyman to go and attack other people’s belief.” 

“Well, he showed bad taste, I think,” said Mr. North, “as I have said, 
and I should doubt whether, as a matter of fact, there was any need to warn 
people here against Popery. Those subjects should not be touched upon 
unnecessarily, especially as we are all such good friends among ourselves. 
But if he thought there was danger to any one, | suppose he had a right as a 
clergyman of our Church to speak about it.” 

“1 think he wouldn’t do much good, if there were any danger,” said Jack, 
who rather winced under his uncle’s supposition that no one at Shotterton 
needed to be armed against Popery. “But I should have thought that the 
safest line for a clergyman was to attend to his own people, and to be very 
moderate in his arguments against those from whom he differs. People are 
tired of controversy now-a-days, and are content to think themselves not 
better than their neighbours.” 

“Well, I don’t wish to think that we are better than others, but I 
suppose we ought to think that we are better off than they are. The Church 
of England was founded by a ‘No Popery’ movement, and has always 
maintained a decidedly Protestant character. We must stand up for the 
truth, if we have it, though we don’t deserve to have it more than others do.” 

“ Well,” said Jack, wearily, “I’m sure I don’t know. It is hard to think 
that dear Uncle Charles was under a delusion at the last. He seemed, 
certainly, to be well enough off—I mean, he seemed to have peace and joy 
such as I had never seen in him before.” 

Mr. North was silent. He too was rather inclined to wince at discovering 
that his nephew felt as he did. “It’s a great mystery,” he said at last. “ But 
Charles was acting according to his conscience ; and if ever man deserved 
peace at the end, he did. He was always doing those things which bring a 
man peace at the last, as the Psalm says. Still, I venture to think that he 
was mistaken, and I am thankful to believe that there is not much likelihood 
of others following in the same way. I know the mischief that system does 
in so very many cases. My dear John,” he said, turning round and putting 
his hand on Jack’s shoulder, while he looked him full in the face with an 
affectionate, searching glance, “it would nearly kill me, I think, if any one of 
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my own children, or if you, who are as a son to me, were to do the same 
thing. I feel that if Mary or Louisa, or any one else, were to do what 
Charles did, I should be forced to break up my home.” 

Jack got red in the face, and hardly knew what to say. He was surprised 
at himself, for he had no formed intention of doing the thing of which his 
uncle spoke. Still, he hesitated to say so. It did not pass through his mind 
formally that he was so greatly indebted to Mr. North, and that what he 
said then might be taken as a formal pledge between them, but there was 
the feeling of this in his heart, and his tongue hang fire. 

“I’ve no intention,” he began; “but if I ever come to have, my dear 
uncle, I shall certainly consider your feelings much more than such 
arguments as Mr. Clantancarr’s, about whom we were talking. He certainly 
irritated me, and upset me more than I should have thought it possible. 
I felt as if I should be talked over at every luncheon or dinner-table in the 
town.” 

“Who have we here?” said Mr. North, interrupting him. They were 
just at the gate of the walled garden now, which was approached from the 
side of the house along the outer wall, so that a party coming from thence 
could not be seen until quite close at hand. Mary and Willie North were 
coming to join them, in company with Phoebe Lampetras. 

“Very glad to see you, my dear,” said Mr. North. “You must come 
and inspect our garden. There’s a little fruit left. You look as if a ripe peach 
would do you good. Willie, there’s a beauty left there. Get it for Mrs. 
Lampetras.” 

Phoebe greeted the two gentlemen, giving Jack a peculiarly bright smile. 
While Willie was dutifully engaged in securing her the peach in question, 
she took hold of Mr. North’s arm as simply and naturally as if she had 
been one of his own children, and managed to get him to herself a little 
ahead of Jack and Mary. 

“You must have a peach, too, May,’ 
the tree. 

“Dear Mr. North, I came on purpose, before going to the Sunday- 
school. I fear you must have been annoyed at that sermon. We had no 
idea that Mr. Clantancarr would take upon himself to preach.in that way. 
[ am sure you must have been annoyed. Robert would never have done it.” 

I am not so sure that, if Robert had taken it into his head to preach 
against Popery, he would have done it with much more good taste than his 
curate ; but Phoebe had established a sort of censorship over his sermons, 
though in a very modified form. It was no longer as it was in the days of 
her beloved Owen, who simply worshipped her, and read his sermons over 
to her before he preached them. She had to scheme and contrive to find 
out what Robert was going to preach about. In fact, it had come to this, 
that as he was much more interested in his own reading than in the 
preparation of parochial sermons, she often suggested subjects to him from 
the Epistles and Gospels, and brought him the books which he would find 
useful. But she would certainly have prevented him from making such an 
exhibition as had been made by Mr. Clantancarr—and so far she had a right 
to say what she did. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mr. North, “if I am to say the truth, it did annoy 
me, and I think it annoyed John Wilton still more. It’s ages since we’ve 
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said Jack, and he joined Willie at 
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had anything like it in Shotterton church. We're quict, peaceable folk here, 
my dear, and don’t like abusing our neighbours.” 

**] wanted to tell you we were so sorry,” said Phoebe. “1 dare say you 
can manage to let Mr. Wilton know it too.” The “we” was a little bit of 
exaggeration on Phoebe’s part. Cumberland had not heard a word of the 
sermon, and perhaps would hardly have censured it. “I fear,” she@went on, 
“it’s that Irish woman, his wife. She’s from the ‘black North,’ as they call 
it in Ireland. You know, Mr. North, we’ve lately heard”—here she almost 
whispered, as she did not wish Jack to overhear her—“we’ve lately been 
told that in a few months time we may have to congratulate Mr. Wilton on 
the birth of an heir. I heard this casually mentioned a few days ago in 
Mrs. Clantancarr’s presence, and she said at once, ‘ There, then, there'll be 
another young Papist. Depend upon it, the priests would never have let 
Mr. Wilton marry his wife without promising that the children should be 
brought up Papists. They always do—it’s an inflexible rule.’” 

“ Indeed, my dear,” said Mr. North, “I never heard of it here. When 
my brother married one of the Amyots there was no such agreement 
made.” 

“Well, that’s what she said,” said Phoebe. “I dare say it’s not true, and 
if it were true, I don’t see what business Mr, Clantancarr has to make a fuss 
about it. But that’s how I account for the explosion this morning. Those 
Scotch and Irish Protestants are so terribly fierce. Oh, thank you, Mr. 
William. What a beautiful peach !” 

Willie had cut it in quarters and gave it her on a vine-leaf, which he held 
in the palm of his hand while she took her four mouthfuls. ‘“ Thank you 
very very much. It has quite a peculiar flavour. Peaches are never so nice as 
when fresh from the tree. Thank you, I feel quite refreshed. Now I must 
be off to my class. Good-bye Mr. North, Mr. Wilton,” and Phoebe glided 
off, escorted by Willie. 

“T’m just going to Mr. Pedallion’s to see about an anthem,” he said. 
“If you will allow me, I will go so far with you.” 

Willie had always been musical, but he had of late developed an unusual 
devotion to Church music and the management of the choir. Phoebe seemed 
nothing loth to have his company through the town. 

It was now time for Jack to set out for Shotcote, whence he was to fetch 
back Margaret and Mary. He drove the little carriage himself, so as to 
save the servant. He had not got far on his way when he saw Mr. 
Clantancarr himself before him, walking at a great pace, swinging his arms, 
and evidently in a hurry. When Jack overtook him, he stopped and asked 
him civilly if he could give him a lift—he was going to drive as far as 
Shotcote. The clergyman accepted the offer without ceremony. He was 
almost as particular about visiting the sick as if he had believed in the 
efficacy of the Sacraments of Penance and the rest which are given to the 
dying by Catholic priests, and he was bound to see a poor old woman who 
lived very near Shotcote. He had to be back again for an evening service, 
and to get his dinner before, so that he had not much time to spare. Thus 
it came about that Jack found himself seated by the side of the gentleman 
whose sermon he had been so much annoyed at, within a few hours of its 
delivery. It was rather awkward, but he could lose nothing by an act of 
kindness. 
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“T am the more anxious to see this poor woman,” said Mr. Clantancarr, 
“lest the priest should perhaps get at her.” 

“Indeed!” said Jack. “Father Miles, I think, seldom meddles with 
those who do not belong to him.” 

“Yes, but then they think everybody belongs to them,” said Mr. 
Clantanearr. “It’s a most aggressive religion ; it won’t let us rest. When 
it does not attack openly, Mr. Wilton, it attempts to seduce. I am glad to 
have the opportunity of putting you on your guard.” 

“Thank you,” said Jack. “I’m sure you are only prompted by a sense 
of duty.” 

“ You see, sir,” said the clergyman, “ Catholicism is represented to you in 
a very seductive form. Your wife and her sister are most engaging tools of 
the enemy. The family at Shotcote, with whom you are connected through 
your late uncle, who apostatized from the faith on his death-bed, are also 
very attractive externally. It is our duty to warn you, and to witness to the 
truth plainly.” 

“ve no doubt you think so, Mr. Clantancarr,” said Jack, “ or you would 
probably not have preached the sermon to which we, had to listen this 
morning ”—he was a little nettled, but he restrained himself—“ but it is 
something quite new to us to hear such language, and I think you can 
hardly know how much pain you gave.” 

He expected his friend to give up at this, but was disappointed. Mr. 
Clantancarr spoke very quietly, and even solemnly. “There are times, Mr. 
Wilton, when we must say painful things. Woe is unto us, if we preach not 
the Gospel. There may be many defects in our manner. I know, fo: 
myself, that I am severe in what I say, and rough in all matters of feeling. 
But for the thing itself, | am not sorry. My dear sir, don’t halt between two 
opinions. You're a good Protestant, I believe. You certainly ought to be, 
and I hope you will act as such. People say that your children will be 
brought up Catholics. Surely this is not being faithful to the truth. If your 
children are to be Catholics, why not yourself? If you are a Protestant, why 
not your children?” 

Jack was extremely confused—angry at the unceremonious way in which 
his intentions had been divined and talked over, and perplexed at the 
earnestness with which his companion pressed him. 

At last he said, quietly, “1 see that I was wrong to blame you for doing 
what you thought to be your duty. As for any children that God may give 
me, | hope that my wife and I may do our duty by them.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MR. NORTH'S GODCHILD. 


For some time after the incidents chronicled in my last chapter things went 
on tolerably smoothly between the Vicarage and Mr. North’s. There 
were frequent little troubles in the parish to annoy Phoebe. Cumberland 
alternated between spasmodic activity—in which he generaily managed to 
offend some farmer, tread on the toes of some tradesman, or stir up a row 


among the parents of the school-children—and periods of seclusion, in 
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which he devoted himself to his books and let parish matters go on their 
own way. Phoebe might have managed well enough if she had had a docile 
curate. But Mr. Clantancarr seemed, as far as she was concerned, to have 
inherited some of the old Scotch reformers’ dislike to the “regimen” of women, 
and would take neither orders nor hints from her. At times she thought of 
trying to persuade Cumberland to dismiss him, but then there must be an 
interval before a successor came, at all events the trouble of hunting out a 
successor. Robert, too, as we have said, was more cross and independent 
than he had ever been before. Once it went so far that she hinted a threat 
of leaving him in the lurch. ‘The Prime Minister of Shotterton would throw 
up office, and leave the government to be provided for in some other way. 
“ Well, my dear,” said Robert, “do as you like. I can go back to Oxford, 


or perhaps I might get Ellen to stay and keep house for me.” At which . 


preposterous proposal Phoebe felt more utterly bewildered in her anger than 
had often been the case with her in her life. 

But there was, as I have said, one bright spot in her existence on the 
thorny throne into which she had intruded herself. The family at Mr. 
North’s supported her as far as they could; at all events they were uniformly 
kind, and even paid court to her. As Willie’s attention became more and 
more pointed, Phoebe, on her part, began to think seriously of providing for 
herself independently of Robert. She would still be close to him, and at the 
same time she would have a position of her own. That was her great 
mistake, she thought. While at Oxford she managed Robert just because 
she was not too dependent on him. She would be able to influence him as 
she chose, living near him in a house of her own. Then, under such 
circumstances, she might easily negotiate a marriage for him. He would 
feel the want of a mistress to his house, and yet no one would seem to be 
turning her out. He had not got on much either with Charlotte or Mary as 
yet, but perhaps she might bring matters about. No doubt it was sacrificing 
herself. She had no deep feeling for Willie. He shone in her eyes chiefly 
by reflected light. The whole family were so excellent in their way, and the 
father had a nobility of his own. No one could help loving and respecting 
Mr. North. The son of such a man must be worth having. Personally 
Willie was agreeable and sensible—at least in conversation. Phoebe did not 
quite understand him, but she had not yet learnt to mistrust him. Mrs. 
North watched her carefully, and began to conceive very sanguine hopes as 
to his success. 

These hopes might or might not have been fulfilled if things had gone on 
in their ordinary course, but my duty as a chronicler is to relate how they 
were suddenly and entirely destroyed by an inconceivable piece of folly on 
the part of Willie himself. This young gentleman seemed born to be always 
tumbling into little pit-falls which he dug for himself. I can only account 
for it by remembering that he was the victim of a strange idiosyncrasy, by 
virtue of which he was hardly able to control himself when certain tempta- 
tions put themselves in his way. The special bit of foolery which put an end 
to all his hopes of Mrs. Lampetras’ hand, and had no inconsiderable influence 
on determining her future, I have now to relate. 

Mr. Towan Moore’s curate at Danelych, a Mr. Jones, had once been in 
the same position for a year or two at Shotterton. He was a needy man, 
who had married on a curacy, and had a large family of children, to whom 
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Mr..and Mrs. Towan Moore were very kind. His marriage had been a love 
match, and was very imprudent, for Mrs. Jones had but very little of her own, 
and Mr. Jones had certain Cambridge debts to pay off which ought to have 
been provided for before he married. A kind friend of his had lent him 
money to pay a part of them, and had told him not to trouble himself about 
the interest; but this friend had died suddenly, and the debt had to be paid 
to his heir. For this Mr. Jones had been obliged to borrow, and he had 
betaken himself in his distress to Mr. North, whose hand was seldom closed 
against applications of the kind. It shows the character of Mr. North that 
Mr. Jones’ debt to him, instead of frightening him off, made him the rather 
look to him as his most confidential friend, and open his heart to him in all] 
his troubles. Mr. North went on assisting him from time to time. Just at 
the time of which I am writing there had been long sickness in the family 
and a heavy doctor’s bill for Mr. Jones to deal with, and Mr. North was 
aware of the circumstance. One of the children was his godchild, and he 
used to take advantage of the fact to send his “ presents” to the family on 
the child’s birthday. This interesting anniversary, which gave little Johnnie 
a special importance in the eyes of his admiring parents, happened to come 
round at the time of which I am writing. The day before the birthday, 
Mary and Willie were in the study with Mr. North after breakfast. 

“Mary, can you drive over to Danelych this afternoon for me?” said 
Mr. North. 

“Yes, papa, I want to see Mrs. Towan very much. She been picking 
some holes in a translation of Charlotte’s, and I want to fight her a little. 
She edits rather too much, does Mrs. Towan,” said Mary, with an unusual 
amount of vehemence. Mary had had some share in that same translation 
from the German which she called Charlotte’s. 

“Well, dear, you may fight Lady Pan as much as you like, but I want 
you to call at Mr. Jones’ and leave Johnnie his present.” It was a handsome 
child’s book—one of that beautiful class of illustrated volumes which make 
old people now-a-days think the children of a former generation were very 
badly treated. ‘“ However, we mustn’t forget something else. Write a note 
for me—I’ve no time myself—and say that I think I am somewhat behind- 
hand in my offering for the boy’s education, and put these in. Give it to 
Mrs. Jones when you take leave.” He gave her some bank-notes and bustled 
off to his office. 

Willie just at that time was in want of a five-pound note very much. He 
had a very good allowance, and there was little enough to show how he spent 
it. He did not dress extravagantly, he bought few books, and he did not 
care much for sporting tackle. Yet Willie, somehow, was always needy, 
always looking forward to the quarter-day when his allowance was to be 
paid. Like others who have the sort of disease which afflicted him, he was 
intensely curious, and knew all his father’s ways and habits perfectly. He 
knew where he kept his money, and he knew also that he was rather careless 
about it, except that he always kept it locked up. But certain experiences, 
as to which I shall say no more, had made Willie aware that Mr. North 
did not know sometimes within five or ten pounds how much money 
he had by him, and would be likely not to miss a small sum if it were 
subtracted. 

He looked over Mary’s shoulder as she wrote the note, and observed that 
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she made no mention of the particular sum which she was to enclose. As to 
numbering the notes, that was quite beyond her. 

“1’ll drive you over, Mary,” said Willie. “ When will you start?” 

“ After luncheon, of course.” 

“ Don’t you lose the note now,” said Willie. “ Shall I take care of it for 
you?” Then he was called away by his father, who wanted to give him some 
directions as he walked down to the office, and had waited for him a moment 
or two. 

A couple of hours later Willie returned to the house. He had been 
disappointed in his attempt upon Mary, but he meant to try again if he 
could. He sauntered into the study without any particular intention, and 
there on the ground, by the table at which Mary had written her note, 
though on the other side of it towards the window, his eye caught sight of a 
little crumpled piece of paper. A bank-note! Willie was in luck. Mr. 
Jones would never know how much or how little Mr. North had sent. He 
would acknowledge it in a gencral way. No need of Mary and the letter 
now! ‘The note was in his pocket in a moment. 

It was hardly safe before there was a rustle in the passage, and he could 
hear Mary, Charlotte, and Mrs. Lampetras talking as they went out into the 
garden. They had not seen him, nor he them. ‘Their footsteps and voices 
died away, and then Willie slipped out again and went into the town. 

The visit to Mrs. Towan Moore came off peaceably. The great authoress 
was very gracious, and received Mary’s remonstrances with condescension. 
“ Let it be as you like,” she said. “You really know German, both of you, 
better than I do.” Then she asked whether they had had any news lately 
from Amy Wychwood. Mary said that the Wychwoods were in Ireland. 

“Tn Ireland! What on earth can have taken them there?” 

“Well, it seems they made some Irish aquaintances at Nice or Mentone 
last winter, and promised if ever they had the opportunity they would go to 
see them. They had no thought of leaving Shotterton at the time, I think. 
But they always had a wish, at least Amy and Aunt Bertha, to go to Ireland. 
There’s some Irish blood in them. Two generations back, I think, there was 
an Irish Mrs. Wychwood. There are some relations, too, there, and they 
are going to see them. They went almost at once, before settling down 
anywhere, and before arranging their plans for the winter. But they’ve 
lingered there ever so long.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Moore, “they'll find Catholicism in Ireland very 
different from what it is at Nice or Mentone, I imagine. It will do Amy 
good. She’s rather bitten, I fear.” . 

Mary, who was Amy’s chief intimate at Shotterton, knew that she was a 
good deal bitten, though she herself hardly knew how far the infection had 
gone. “I’ve no doubt they'll see a great deal that is very nice, and some 
things that are queer, I dare say,” she added, for she was a little afraid of 
the Lady Pan, 

“ How are your Irish importations at Shotterton getting on?” 

“Oh, they are the most charming pair in the world. You must know them, 
and I’m sure you'll like them, Mrs. Moore. Margaret is so sweet and bright 
and gentle, and Mary is full of fun. She keeps us laughing half the time 
we’re with her. A thorough original, but as good as gold. Jack’s household 
is a perfect gem in its way.” 
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“Well, I hope they won’t make Papists of you all, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Towan. “The Irish element is quite a new one in these parts. I hope 
they'll rub up those humdrum Amyots. They want it, certainly.” 

Mary didn’t like other people to abuse the Amyots, and she said nothing. 
Willie then took her off to the Jones’, and the presents were duly handed 
in. Master Johnnie was not to see his book till to-morrow, but he was quite 
aware of its arrival, and sent his godpapa a fine bunch of flowers in return. 

To Willie’s dismay Mary gave the note rather too soon, and Mr. Jones 
opened it in their presence. Willie saw him rapidly count the notes, and sit 
down to write an answer, which he gave to Mary. This answer Willie did 
his best to get possession of. Mary was either unconsciously deaf to his 
hints, or had made up her mind to deliver the answer herself. He saw his 
father read it when they got home. But Mr. North put it into his drawer 
without remark. 


CHAPTER XL. 


” 


THE “CIVET CAT” AT SHOTTERTON. * 


THE next morning Willie was going rather earlier than usual to the office, 
when he met Mrs. Lampetras at his father’s gate. He was rather surprised 
to see the lady there so early, as he knew that she couid not long have had 
breakfast. But he was all smiles and courtesy. Could he do anything for 
her? She would find them all in the drawing-room, very glad to see her. 

“Oh, Mr. William, I dare say you can help me quite as well as any one 
else. It’s a most disagreeable thing. I dropped a bank-note somewhere 
yesterday, a five-pound note, and I’m trying to find it, if possible. I was 
here in the morning, among other places—you were not at home—and I’m 
just coming to make sure that it is not here that I lost it. Of course if it had 
been found in your house it would have been quite safe.” 

Willie looked rather dumbfoundered. ‘ Do you know the number?” he 
said. 

“Oh, yes, | always take the numbers of my notes,” said Phaebe. “I have 
sent the servant round to the shops to stop it, so that if any one has appro- 
priated it, it will be discovered. But I think I must have dropped it 
somewhere, and that perhaps it may be found. I should be so sorry that any 
one got into trouble about it.” 

Willie became confidential, and almost tender in his manner. “ My dear 
Mrs. Lampetras, you ought not to be running about and giving yourself all 
this trouble about a trifle. Now, won’t you let me undertake it for you? I 
feel sure it will be found. Even if some one should have picked it up, and 
pocketed it, depend upon it, it won’t be in circulation yet. You'll do nothing 
at the shops. A person who got hold of a note like that would either keep it 
for a long time, or send it to a distance. I should be so glad to undertake 
the matter. We”—and here Willie took the air of a legal practitioner of 
vast experience—“ we have ways of finding out these things. Of course, as 
you said just now, you would not wish that there should be any exposure, in 
case some poor servant-girl had taken possession of the note, not knowing 
whose it was? A fault of that kind sometimes ruins them for life, if they are 


exposed.” 
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“Oh, no, I would rather lose it than hurt any one. But how will you 
manage? I had better give you the number.” And Phoebe took out a pencil 
and a card, and leaning up against the tall wooden post of the gate, wrote 
on the card, “£5—410,006.” Willie bent over her, watching the figures, 
and getting paler and paler a's she proceeded. 

“My dear, you make a very pretty picture,” said a voice behind her. 
“What conjuring are you at with Willie this time of the morning?” Mr. 
North had come up from the house over the grass, and his steps had not 
disturbed them. 

Pheebe blushed for a moment, and Willie looked more aghast than ever. 
Mr. North really thought that they were making love to one another, though 
it would have been rather a strong step for a respectable young lady like 
Phoebe to come there at that hour of the day for such a purpose. Phoebe 
immediately told him her story. 

Mr. North’s brow clouded over as she proceeded, and he looked sternly 
at his son. Willie had so thoroughly forfeited his character with his father 
on certain points, that I fear Mr. North would have been tempted to suspect 
him of any undetected crime that might have reached his ears. 

“Mr. William has been so good as to undertake the matter for me,” said 
Pheebe. “Still there is no harm, I suppose, in my going in to ask Charlotte” 
—they were “Charlotte” and “Phoebe” already—“ whether anything has 
been found in your house? Let me see, I was only in the passage and 
drawing-room. Oh, yes, we just went for five minutes into your study, to 
look at your new photographs—the autotypes, as they are called, of the 
Forum at Rome and the Coliseum.” 

‘“‘T will look to the matter myself,” said Mr. North. “Go on, Willie, to 
the office, and bring Wallis here.” Wallis was the chief and confidential 
clerk. 

Willie was obliged to obey. Mr. North took Phoebe into the house, 
walking by her, very silent and thoughtful. 

“She was sorry that any business of hers gave him so much trouble,” she 
said. 

“My dear,” he replied, “we must try to get to the bottom of the matter. 
It may be merely an accident, and the note may be found. If it is not, we 
must be careful that the blame does not fall on the wrong shoulders.” 

The rooms and the servants were examined, and all to no purpose. “I 
may as well have dropped it anywhere as here,” said Phoebe. “ Perhaps it 
would be well to have it cried ?” 

“Let us wait to see if it does not turn up somewhere, before there is any 
publicity about the loss,” said Mr. North. 

Then Wallis arrived, and Mr. North sent Phcebe home with Mary, after 
they had taken down the number of the note. “Depend upon it, we shall 
find it, if it is to be found,” he added. “In the meantime, let me beg you to 
say nothing about it. It is better that it should not get wind.” 

The missing note was discovered in a very short time. Not long after 
Pheebe left Mr. North’s, Wallis came to his master with the note in his 
hand. There was a general outcry of joy, but Mr. North hushed it at once 
and called Wallis into the study alone. 

The clerk’s story was short enough. He had hardly gone far in his 
rounds among the shops before the note was discovered. In the chief street 
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of Shotterton there was a sort of small bazaar, which went by the name of 
the Civet Cat. The proprietor had once been a clerk of Mr. North’s, and 
was under great obligations to him. His establishment had begun by being 
a book and stationery shop, and as time went on and his means increased, 
he had added on “department” after “department,” till he-embraced a 
number of trades, none of which could have found by itself support enough 
in Shotterton to be lucrative. He had a fairly large assortment of desks, 
writing-cases, dressing-cases, inkstands, jewellery, toys and trinkets of all 
sorts, walking-sticks, umbrellas, gloves, fishing tackle, sets of croquet, and a 
number of other games, hoops, Noah’s arks, skipping ropes, cricket bats, and 
the like for children, morocco bags, Berlin wool, revolvers, mackintoshes, 
and travelling-bags and portmanteaus for grown-up folk. So the Civet Cat 
was one of the small lions and lounges of Shotterton, and drove a tolerably 
thriving, though very miscellaneous trade with the gentry and farmers’ 
families for some miles round. Mr. Wallis made straight for the Civet Cat, 
and asked Mrs. Beechy, the proprietor’s wife, about the note. As he was 
talking to her, Mr. Beechy himself came into the shop, and joined them. 

‘““We were just going to send up to the Vicarage,” said Mr. Beechy. “ It 
was paid to us over the counter yesterday afternoon.” 

Wallis looked round. There was no one in the shop. “Who by?” 
said he. 

Mr. Beechy looked round also. “I took it myself, Mr. Wallis,” said he. 
“Miss Pedallion gave it me in payment for a dressing-case.” 

The two men looked at one another significantly. 

“We must keep it as quict as possible,” said Wallis. “There may be 
some mistake. Mr. North would be very sorry to get the young lady into 
mischief.” 

“So should we all, Mr. Wallis,” said Beechy. “She's a nice, good girl, 
if ever there was one. And I see she’s a great friend of our young ladies at 
Mr. North’s, and, indeed, Mr. William is very often there too, for that matter.” 

Again the two men exchanged looks. 

“Well, we'll say nothing of it.” 

“No one knows it but myself,” said Beechy. “Of course you can take 
the note and restore it.” 

“ Mr. North will see that you are no loser,” said Wallis. And with this 
understanding he walked away. 

I have already mentioned Rosa Pendallion as a fine clever girl of sixteen. 
She was very pretty in her way, and Willie had often let her see that he 
thought so. It was not very wise of his sisters to bring her much to the 
house, but Willie rarely showed her any attentions before other people. But 
he haunted her father on musical pretexts, and managed often to find Miss 
Rosa alone. She was hardly out of her childhood in many respects, and 
was simple enough to allow him to carry on the familiarity with which he 
had always treated her almost since she could remember. He made her a 
sort of plaything, without having any real affection for her, or, on the other 
hand, any intention of seriously hurting her. He was too vain and selfish to 
perceive that she might take him at his word, and become really attached to 
him. It was his pleasure always, if he could, to have some one to do him 
homage, some one with whom he was first, at whatever cost to that poor 
some one. Rosa had somchow let out to him her childish ambition to possess 
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a certain dressing-case, which had long been one of the chief glories of the 
Civet Cat. My readers may be sure that it was nothing very wonderful in 
its kind, since it could be purchased for the moderate sum of five guineas. 
“ Or five pounds ready money, miss,” said Mr. Beechy, in answer to frequent 
inquiries. Still, it was lined -with cotton velvet, and had a little looking- 
glass in its lid, and was resplendent with aigrettes and scent-bottles with 
tops which seemed to be of silver. To Rosa Pedallion the mere thought of 
such a treasure seemed to place her on a level with Aladdin of the wonderful 
lamp, or Cinderella in her periods of glory, or any of the fairy-blest 
princesses of whom she had read in younger days. Willie went very near 
her heart when he promised her the money to buy it. ‘“ How dear of you, 
Willie,” she said, and put her hand softly into his. Willie was too prudent 
to go and buy it himself, but he had rushed off with his prize the day before, 
and given it to the unsuspicious girl, who had gone off straight to the Civet 
Cat, and spent a long hour that same evening in examining her acquisition 
at leisure, and thanking Willie in her heart. Poor child! no doubt she let 
her thoughts roam on, and built castles in the air, which a wiser head would 
never have induiged in, but I hope that no serious damage had been done to 
her by his selfishness. 

Mr. North had found out from his daughter that Phoebe had been there 
on the morning of the loss, and that she had opened her little bag in the 
study to take out a magnifying-glass which she always carried. There had 
been some discussion about the letters of an inscription on the Arch of 
Septimius, and they had taken the autotype to the window, in front of which 
the writing-table stood, in order to examine them better. The open bag had 
been placed on the table, Mary said, and perhaps something might have 
fallen out. But nothing could be found. The whole household seemed 
to be cleared by Wallis’ information, though he communicated to his master 
alone what concerned Miss Pedallion. 

“Thank God,” said Mr. North, “there’s no trouble here this time!” He 
enjoined strict secrecy on Wallis, sent five sovereigns to Beechy, and went 
up to the Vicarage himself with the note. 

“You see, my dear, that if you lose your money in Shotterton, it is soon 
found again. Now, I want you to ask no questions, only I can say that, as 
far as I know, there’s been no thieving in the matter. The note was paid in 
a shop in the town yesterday by a person who is above all suspicion, and the 
mistake has at once been fully rectified. There is just a little mystery left, 
but none that there is any harm to leave as a mystery. I may as well tell . 
you, that our little friend Rosa Pedallion must have had it paid to her 
somehow. She is a thoroughly good girl, and could not possibly have 
purloined it—besides, if she had, she would have been most foolish to pay it 
away. How she came by it, is what we don’t yet know, but only because we 
haven’t as yet asked her. We'll find that out soon, and in the meantime, the 
less said about it the better.” 

Phoebe assured him that she would be as silent as he wished, and that 
she would send round at once to the shops to say that the note had been 
found, and that all was right. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
A MUSICAL EVENING. 


WILLIE NORTH had been in a great fright since his meeting with Mrs. 
Lampetras. If he had been living in London he would have gone off to his 
club, perhaps, and never returned home till after every one was in bed, or 
would have continued in some other way to avoid his father’s eye. Nothing 
of this kind, however, was possible for him at Shotterton. He could only 
run away bodily from home, and he had no sufficient stock of money at 
present to support him on such an excursion. Besides, it would only make 
matters worse. Wallis came back to the office after a couple ‘of hours, and 
to Willie’s anxious look only gave the shortest possible answer—“ It’s all 
right, sir, the note is found, and nothing will be said about it.” He heard 
his father enter his room in the office without coming to him, and during the 
day’s work they had no occasion to meet except in the presence of Wallis. 
Then Mr. North was cheerful and kind in his manner, as if nothing had 
happened. He went out after luncheon, saying he should not return, and 
that Willie was to make up the post-bag. Willie stole home as late as he 
could, taking a stroll by the river’s bank first, and getting up to his own 
room almost without being observed. He met Mary, Louisa, and Mr. 
Malham in front of the house, and Mary just whispered to him that it was 
all right about the note, but there still was some mystery about the matter. 
Mary knew nothing about Rosa Pedallion. Willie’s thoughts were certainly 
not very pleasant. He saw that he had made a great fool of himself, and 
that he might now be closely questioned as to his dealings with the poor 
girl with whose feelings he was amusing himself. He had begun to be 
rather eager too, in his own way, as to Phoebe Lampetras. He was tired of 
his state of dependence, and of his father’s want of confidence, and he said 
to himself that he might go away from Shotterton altogether and live after 
his own fashion. His father would probably give him a fair income, and 
Phoebe’s hundreds would make them comfortable. Now he had been and 
almost picked her pocket, and was probably found out by this time! Rosa 
knew nothing of the way in which he had got the money, and was not likely 
to keep the secret. Then his father’s wrath was a thing he was seriously 
afraid of. He had not any great sense of shame, but still he felt thoroughly 
sheepish when he met the servants in the passages, and when, last of all the 
party, he slipped into the drawing-room just before the dinner-bell rang. 

To his great surprise, his father seemed rather pleased with him than 
otherwise. There was a little beginning of conversation about the incident 
of the day. Shotterton had not too many incidents to vary its ordinary 
tranquillity, and the loss of Mrs. Lampetras’ bank-note was an event 
ibout as important in proportion there as a great railway accident, or the 
resignation of a Minister, in the world at large. But Mr. North instantly 
repressed the attempt, and the whole party understood that the affair was 
not to be talked of before the servants. After dinner everybody was thinking 
of something else. But Mr. North was decidedly in a good-humour. Once, 
when Phcebe’s name was mentioned in some other connection, he declared 
that she was a charming young woman, and that he hoped to see her marry 
again, and Willie saw that a glance was exchanged between his two parents 
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as the remark was made. So he began to breathe more freely. Was some 
good fairy taking care of him? He had thought he ran a chance of being 
detected when Mr. Jones had written his acknowledgment of the notes, after 
counting them ; but all had passed smoothly. Then had come that second 
fright. He had evidently picked up Phcebe’s note without knowing it, and 
his spirits had sunk to zero. And here was his father in good-humour, and 
even hinting at his chances of obtaining Mrs. Lampetras’ hand ! 

Another trial, however, was in store for him. Later in the evening there 
was to be some music, and Mr. Pedallion was to preside. Willie and his 
sisters were to sing, and Rosa was to play the harp. Jack Wilton, Margaret, 
and Mary were to come down for an hour or two. Jack had a good voice, 
and Mary was supposed to be able to sing some’ wonderful Irish songs. But 
having escaped danger hitherto, Willie felt pretty well reassured as to his 
secret. 

Mr. Pedallion and his daughter came first. Rosa was dressed very 
simply in white, but her fresh healthy complexion, fine eyes, and beautiful 
abundant ringlets, made her look very distinguished. She was a favourite 
with Mr. North as well as with his children, and was treated by him and 
all as if she had not yet attained the full privileges and responsibilities of 
young womanhood. Poor child! she was herself the first to broach the 
unfortunate subject. 

Mr. North made her come and sit beside him, took her hand in his, and 
complimented her on her good looks. “We shall have you getting quite a 
fine lady soon, Miss Rosie,” he said. She kissed his hand, and said nothing. 
He was sitting in a very comfortable arm-chair, by the fire, which was now 
usually lighted in the evenings in the drawing-room, and, like other old 
gentlemen after dinner, he began to doze, with Rosie’s hand still in his. 

“Did you hear this morning about the bank-note?” said Rosa to 
Charlotte, softly. “There was such a fuss at the shops about a note 
Mrs. Lampetras lost.” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte; “but it’s been found, you know. It’s all right 
now.” 

“Ha! what!” said Mr. North, rousing himself up. “All right? yes.” 
There was a general move to the piano; but Rosa sat still, her hand still in 
prison. y 

So, my dear,” said Mr. North, quietly to her, “I hear you’ve been 
buying a dressing-case.” He had made up his mind that she was perfectly 
innocent of any fraud, but he had determined to test her when he had an 
opportunity. 

Rosa was full of confusion. Just then Willie, who was standing at the 
piano, caught her eye and gave her an affectionate look, which added to her 
confusion, It crossed her simple mind that Willie had told his father that 
he had made her a present. 

“Yes,” she said ; “ Willie was so very kind as to wish me to have it from 
him. Papa will speak to you about it.” 

Mr. North gave a great start, which frightened her half out of her wits. 
It required his whole self-possession to prevent him from bursting out ; but 
there came a general cry from the singing party. “Now, Rosa, we’re 
waiting for you,” said Charlotte. “ Come, Rosie,” said her father and the 
rest, and she went off to her harp, little knowing what mischief she had done. 
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Mr. North sat for awhile with his elbows on the arms of his chair and his 
face buried in his hands, much to Margaret’s surprise, who came and took 
Rosa’s place by his side. After a time he began to talk with her, but she 
found him remarkably preoccupied with his own thoughts, and when at last 
he left the room rather abruptly, she went to tell her aunt that she thought 
Uncle John must be a little overworked. 

Meanwhile the singing party went on very much to their own satisfaction. 
Rosa played very prettily on her harp, Mr. Pedallion “conducted” very well, 
there were a good many old English glees and part-songs from the Norths, 
and Mary Burke sang a patriotic song— 

Shake out the flag, the flag of green, 
And wave it in the day, 

Make bright and clean your falchion keen, 
And rub the rust away. 


Where cannon boom and trumpets blare, 
And line meets line, our place is there! 


When she had done, John Wilton came behind and pulled her by the ear, 
calling her a little traitor. “It’s well Uncle John isn’t, here, he might have 
to report you. I’m not a magistrate yet, so you'll escape this time.” 

This drew the attention of the party to the absence of Mr. North. “I 
hope he’s not ill,” said Mr. Pedallion to Charlotte. “I was in hopes of 
having a few minutes conversation with him before we left.” 

He spoke in rather a precise, formal manner, but he had altogether the 
air of a gentleman. The discussion was ended by the appearance of 
Mr. North, declaring that there was nothing the matter. Mary and Mrs. 
North saw, however, that he was not quite at his ease; but no one else 
remarked it. 

“Papa,” said Charlotte, a little later, “Mr. Pedallion asked me if he 
could have a few words with you?” 

After another interval, during which tea was handed round, the two 
gentlemen withdrew into the study. There was another attempt at music, 
even in the absence of the leader, and Rosa again played very nicely. 
Willie stood beside her, now and then whispering little compliments, and 
she seemed extremely happy, when Willie too was called away into the 

- study by Mr. North. 

“It’s rather like the ball before the battle of Waterloo,” Jack whispered 
to Margaret. “Generals and aides-de-camp slipping away from the revelry 
by night. However, we may be sure the French haven’t landed yet. But 
we'd better be off.” 

So the carriage was rung for—Jack wouldn’t let Margaret walk so far as 
the Manor in the night air—and his party took their departure. Louisa and 
Mr. Malham were engrossed with one another in a corner of the room, and 
Rosa was left to do the company for all the rest. The conversation became 
rather languid. 

“You heard where the note was found, Rosie?” said Charlotte. “Some- 
body paid it over the counter at the Civet Cat yesterday afternoon.” 

Poor little Rosa’s cheeks became crimson. But why should she be 
afraid! “The note,” she said to herself, “had been fairly given her. It 
must have been quite another that Mrs. Lampetras had lost.” A second 
time she was saved from embarrassment by a summons from her father. 
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He came into the room alone, and said they must go. He took leave very 
formally of Mrs. North, and thanked her for her kindness to his little girl. 
The lady was profuse in her compliments to him for the music, and 
promised to send Rosa’s harp home in the morning. 

Mr. North was not to be seen when they went out. Willie was in the 
passage, and helped her to fasten her cloak and hood. “Good night,” he 
said, aloud, very coldly. And then, when Mr. Pedallion’s head was turned 
to the door, he whispered, “You /ittle fool/” in a sharp, savage manner, 
which made poor Rosa’s heart very heavy indeed as she walked home 
silently with her father. 

Mr. Pedallion had for some time wished to check the familiarity between 
Willie and his daughter, from which he did not prognosticate much good for 
the latter. It was not very easy for him to stop it without a fracas, but he 
made up his mind to do it as soon as he became aware of the advent of the 
dressing-case. Rosa never meant to conceal it from him, but she had 
said nothing about it on the evening of its arrival. He had by chance gone 
into her room the next morning, and had seen the treasure displayed in all 
its glory. Rosa told him at once the whole story. ‘‘ She hoped she had not 
done wrong in accepting the five pounds,” she said, timidly. 

“ You are still a child, Rosie, or you would not ask such a question. You 
mustn’t receive presents now from any gentleman without my leave and 
knowledge. We must send it back. But I will save you the trouble, and 
arrange it all with Mr. North this evening.” 

The poor child was rather inclined to cry over the loss of this long- 
coveted possession within twenty-four hours of its acquisition. But she had 
no thought of disobedience. “As you think right, dear papa,” she said. 

Thus it came about that Mr. North became aware of the manner in 
which Rosa Pedallion had received the money for the dressing-case. He 
had made Willie apologize to Mr. Pedallion, and had promised that Rosa 
should no longer be the subject of such attentions. 

But the wound of the discovery of the way in which the note must have 
come to Willie’s hands was a far more serious matter. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
AN IMPORTANT LETTER-BAG. 


lt sometimes happens to us, even in these days of telegrams and daily 
papers, to be startled some morning by an assemblage of big bits of news 
from different parts of the world, each one of which would have been enough 
to furnish sensation for a week, while their combined importance almost 
upsets us. There has been a great battle in one country, a revolution in 
another, an abdication in a third, a massacre in a fourth, an earthquake in a 
fifth, while our home budget of news may contain elements which are sensa- 
tional enough to us, though not to the rest of the world, such as a frightful 
railway accident, the death of a great statesman, or a new novel from Mr. 
Disraeli. The condition of the world seems sometimes seriously changed by 
the telegrams of a single number of the daily papers. The little world whose 
history I am engaged in chronicling, the world of Shotterton and Shotcote, 
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was not exactly agitated to any very sensational extent by the news of the 
single morning which followed on the musical party of which I have been 
speaking, because the news which comes by letter does not get out at once 
into the public mind. Still, there were three or four letters delivered that 
morning which had a serious influence on the future of that little world, and 
I trust that the few words with which I have now prepared my readers may 
save their nerves from any undue excitement as I proceed to disclose the 
contents of these letters as far as they affect my story. 

I shall begin with the new vicar, Robert Cumberland. He had been now 
some four months at Shotterton, and had been heartily tired of it after the 
first four weeks. He did not live much in things external to himself—or 
rather to his own room, his books and notes and manuscripts, and even at 
Oxford he had necessarily been much cut off from social enjoyments by his 
bodily infirmities. Stiil, at Oxford he felt in his element and in his vocation, 
and at Shotterton he felt out of his element and out of his vocation. At 
Oxford, the mere fact that steady and intellectual activity and literary labour 
-—though not universally of any deep or satisfactory kind—were going on all 
around him and within reach of him, was a support and a relief to him in his 
somewhat solitary life. He had also the feeling—a real source of comfort to 
a man of his temperament —that he had no responsibility on his own 
shoulders as to matters or interests for which he was not fitted. Besides this, 
he had great resources for the pursuits in which he did take an interest in 
the libraries and public institutions of the place. The Head had truly spoken 
of him as a man who belonged to the old race of students and men of 
learning. At Shotterton all was reversed. Whenever he went out of himself 
he was met by responsibilities which he could not avoid, and which annoyed 
him, because he felt himself unfit for them and could take no interest in 
them. He threw them almost all on Phcebe and Mr. Clantancarr, but still 
they haunted him and fidgetted him. He had once or twice to take a class 
in the school, but it was a failure. An old farmer on his death-bed sent for 
him, and he went and read some prayers and some chapters of the Bible by 
his bedside ; but, as far as he could make out, the only fruit of his visit was 
to set the old man off in a string of self-laudations, declaring that he had 
never been a drunkard, like his next neighbour, that he owed no man 
anything, that he had brought up his children respectable and set them the 
best of examples, thanks be to goodness. This poor old fellow was 
commonly credited with a very immoral life, and when Cumberland in his 
blunt way had given him a hint of it, the farmer told him to go about his 
business in the rudest possible terms. The farmer’s eldest son, to whom 
Cumberland made a complaint of his father’s roughness, took part with the 
latter, and told him that he had better “let the old dog die in peace,” and 
that if he meddled with him it was his own fault—which sentiment did not 
prevent him, some short time after, from erecting a tall tombstone at the 
head of the “old dog’s” grave, saying that, after a long life of exemplary 
industry and integrity he “fell asleep,” highly respected and much regretted, 
and that of such was the kingdom of heaven. Then Cumberland had 
preached some very long sermons, notwithstanding Phcebe’s hints on the 
subject, and he. felt they were failures. ‘Then there had come dissension in 
his cabinet—Mr. Clantancarr asserted himself against Mrs. Lampetras, and 
Mrs. Lampetras demanded the dismissal of Mr. Clantancarr. In fact, that 
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very evening of the musical party at Mr. North’s had brought matters to 
what resembled very much a crisis in the political world. There had been 
some trouble at the school, and Mr. Clantancarr had been in the morning 
and set it to rights in his own fashion. Phoebe had gone down in the 
afternoon, and had reversed his decision on her own authority. This had 
brought a note from Mr. Clantancarr to Cumberland, saying that he must 
resign his curacy unless matters were put back on the footing on which he 
had left them, and unless he had security given to him that Mrs. Lampetras 
would not interfere for the future. Poor Cumberland! he had no solid comfort 
in any one at Shotterton. Jack Wilton was very kind, and even tried 
to strike up a sort of intimacy, but Cumberland had repelled him. Mr. 
North could make nothing of him, nor he of Mr. North, and Phoebe had 
hardly been able to get him to be fairly attentive to the young ladies of the 
family. The only one who seemed to take his fancy was Mary, to whom he 
endeavoured to pay attentions in a clumsy way, and who certainly did not 
encourage him, though, as a matter of course, her sisters teased her about 
him. The last joke was that he had one evening taken Louisa for her— 
Louisa, by whose side the faithful Mr. Malham was sitting all the time, 
unseen by Cumberland. 

On the morning of which I am speaking, Mr. Cumberland looked at the 
paper before he opened his letters. “ News for you, Pheebe,” he said. 
“ Stiffins is made a canon of Dorbury!” Dorbury was the cathedral and 
county-town on which Shotterton depended. The Bishop of Dorbury was 
an Oxford man, who had known a little of Stiffins at the’ University. He 
had offered a vacant canonry to an intimate friend, who had declined it, and 
had presumed on his intimacy so far as to recommend the Bishop to pick 
out as good a man as he could find without considering his friendships. The 
nomination of Stiffins was the result. 

“Well, Bob, what’s that to me?” said Pheebe, demurely. 

“It might be a good deal to you,” said her brother, “if you were wise. 
I’m sure you may have him still, if you will. Just the thing for you, Phoebe. 
You make a bad hand at managing every one else, and a husband who 
would rule you would be the making of you.” 

Poor Phaebe! Robert had seldom spoke so plainly to her before, and she 
was half inclined to think, as she thought of his words a little later on that 
morning, that he was right. “ 1t’s nothing to me,” was all that she said. She 
ought not to have said that, under the circumstances, as our readers will 
presently see. 

“ Hollo!” he exclaimed, “ what is this about the Professorship?” “The 
new Professorship of Samaritan and Rabbinical Literature founded by the 
munificence of Dr. Benasher will shortly be filled up. The electors are 
certain Heads of Houses and Professors at Oxford. It is currently rumoured 
that the Rev. Robert Cumberland, M.A., of —— College, so well known for 
his essay on the Talmudic view of original sin and justification, will be put 
in nomination. Such an appointment will give great satisfaction.” 

“ Rather cool, that, to put a man up without asking him.” At the same 
time there came over him a strong access of the vite me redde priori disease, 
which had been gaining ground with him for some time. 

He turned to the bundle at his side. There was a very courteous 
letter from the Head, containing the same announcement as to the Pro- 
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fessorship. “ Every one here thinks that it would be a great pity if the new 
Professorship were to be started by any one but yourself. People are talking 
of the blunder lately made about the Samaritan Pentateuch, and it-is feared 
that if the Professorship gets into incompetent hands there may be a succes- 
sion of such mistakes. We have reason to know that no one will oppose you. 
I may even say more—that I am commissioned by the most influential of the 
electors, I think quite a majority, to beg you to stand for the credit of the 
University. There is but one difficulty—that Dr. Benasher has insisted on 
residence. But, after all, your year of grace has only just commenced, and 
perhaps you may be induced to come back to us, where you are highly 
valued. Ever, my dear sir,” &c. &c. 

“ Well, Phoebe, and who is your letter from? Any news?” said Robert. 

“Never mind,” said the lady, “I'll tell you by and bye.” She was 
evidently in some confusion. 

Pheebe’s letter was from Mr. Stiffins himself, announcing to her the bit 
of news which Robert had read out of the paper. He did not, he said, wish 
that she should hear from any one but himself a piece of news which involved 
so much to him. He would add that he hoped it would not be altogether 
devoid of interest to her. “I have often thought, dear Mrs. Lampetras,” he 
went on, “that I was acting selfishly when I asked you what I did at Oxford 
some months ago, at a time when I had no prospects of being immediately 
able to offer you a comfortable home in case you had acceded to my wishes. 
You must pardon me, and set it down to my great esteem and affection for 
you, if, now that my circumstances are unexpectedly altered, I seize the first 
moment to lay before you my offer in a more proper manner. I may be 
foolish to entertain the hope that you will reconsider your decision, but | 
cannot help urging you to do so this once more. You are all that I desire in 
a wife—as a helpmate and a partner in all the joys and all the trials of which 
life is made up. And I trust you would find me not unable to play to you 
the part of a good husband, to love, cherish, support, and protect you. I will 
say nothing more than to beg of you to let me know as soon as may be that 
1 may hope. Meanwhile, | remain,” &c. &c. 

The letter had certainly the fault which Phoebe had remarked in Mr. 
Stiffins’ conversation—it was “rather like a book.” But it was firm and 
manly and straightforward. Phoebe was a little amused at his idea of 
supporting and protecting her, but late experiences had made this young 
lady begin to doubt whether it was quite the best thing in the world to have 
to manage everything about her. “ Support and protect, indeed!” she said 
to herself, as she walked about the garden with the letter ; but still it pleased 
her very much. She felt that she respected Mr. Stiffins a thousand times 
more than Willie North, whom she had begun to think of as a possible 
object of tenderness. But Mr. Stiffins might perhaps be a master! Willie 
certainly would not. Still, a woman might sometimes be none the worse off 
for having a master, provided she could love him. And she found no 
difficulty in the idea that she could love Mr. Stiffins. 

A noise at the wicket-gate of the garden attracted her notice. She turned 
and saw Mr. North standing there, in conversation, as it seemed, with Mr. 
Malham. After a moment Mr. Malham, who did not see her, went away, 
and Mr. North came up the walk. She attracted his attention, and he left 
the path to the house and came straight to her. “My dear,” he said, “I have 
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come on purpose to have a few words with you. Can you spare me ten 
minutes?” She could spare him as many as he wished. So they walked up 
and down one of the broader walks, which he had often before paced with 
Mr. Wychwood, and which was still bordered by the flower-beds laid out 
under Amy’s eye. ; 

Mr. North’s business was very painful to himself. He had hinted to 
Phoebe something about Rosa Pedallion’s share in the strange affair of the 
bank-note, and he was bound to clear that young lady entirely. That was 
comparatively easy. Was he to tell her about Willie? Here was a case of 
conscience which would have been probably solved in different ways by 
different moralists, and he had not very clear views as to his obligation one 
way or the other. He had opened his soul to Mr. Malham, who had now 
become his chief confidant, and he had taken rather a more merciful view of 
Willie than his own father had been inclined to. “It was clearly a case of 
sudden impulse,” he said, “and he had no notion to whom the note belonged. 
Some people would think they had a right to what they find.” 

“He must have thought it was mine—at all events it was not his,” said 
Mr. North. 

“It’s clearly a sort of mania,” said Mr. Malham. “I doubt whether he’s 
fully responsible. My advice would be, I think, to see if you can’t steady 
him. If you send him away ”—this had been Mr. North’s idea—“ he'll only 
get into fresh and fresh mischief. Sometimes people of that sort are brought 
right by responsibility. 1f he was well married, with a wife who would look 
after him, he would go on all straight, perhaps. His temptations would cease 
to beset him, as he would be guarded against them.” 

“Any wife who took him would be a sort of keeper,” said Mr. North, 
bitterly. 

“Well, wives and husbands too are sometimes the best of keepers,” 
replied Mr. Malham. “ But I really don’t think that there’s much deliberate 
vice about him, if I may speak freely. It’s a lack of principle, which makes 
him the prey of any temptation, and a singular incapacity of understanding 
the folly of what he does. This last might be supplied if he had some one to 
take care of him. I can imagine a woman’s love being able to do this, and 
perhaps if he had some one devoted to him he might learn self-respect, and 
so self-restraint.” 

Mr. North found little difficulty in explaining to Phoebe that Rosa 
Pedallion was entirely ignorant of the ownership of the note. “I must tell 
you how she came by it,” he said. “It was given her by the person who 
picked it up in my study. That person was my son.” 

Phcebe expressed astonishment. “It was some mistake, of course,” she 
said. “I am glad that no one can be charged with theft, at all events.” Mr. 
North hesitated, while Phoebe was thinking how Willie came to be giving a 
note to Rosa. “Some payment to her father, I suppose.” Mr. North’s 
silence puzzled and rather provoked her. 

At last he said, “ My dear, I must tell you everything, I think.” His 
tone was so grave that she was a little frightened. “ Poor Willie has always 
had a weakness of that sort. I believe he cannot resist taking what he finds 
in his way. He is very foolish about it, for it’s sure to be found out ”—not 
always so sure as Mr. North supposed—“ but so it is. Once I had to remove 
him from a public school for something of the kind. He has been in the 
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habit of making a sort of pet, as we all do, of Rosa, and he knew that she 
wanted what she bought with this money. I tell you this because you have 
become almost like an old friend to us, and I am sure it will go no further. 
It is as well that you should know the truth.” 

Phcebe was silent in her turn. She was almost surprised at herself to 
find that she cared very little to be told that Willie “made a pet” of Rosa 
Pedallion. “You may depend upon me, Mr. North,” she said. “It is good 
of you to treat me like an old friend.” She looked up to him almost 
affectionately. 

“ Ah, my dear,” said he, led on to open his heart by the sympathy she 
manifested, “it’s an anxious thing to have to watch a child like that. He 
little knows all the anxiety he has cost, and costs me. I hardly know what 
todo now. I have got Edward Malham to come here in order that there 
may be some one to keep things straight in my business when I am gone, 
but that poor boy will always want some one to watch him. If he were only 
well married, to a woman who knew his character and loved him enough to 
devote herself to him, I could die in peace, 1 think. But he’s always ruining 
his own chances. However, thank you for your kindness in listening to me ; 
I mustn’t trouble you any more with my miseries.” The poor old man fairly 
broke down, and had to cover his face with his handkerchief: 

Phoebe understood it all. She saw what Willie had been thinking of, 
and how it was that the North family had been so particularly kind to her. 
She might have the management of Willie, and be the queen of the house of 
North if she would, notwithstanding Miss Rosa Pedallion and her pretty 
face. What an enterprize for an ambitious woman ! But then she must “love 
him enough to devote herself to him,” and she hardly felt that her affection 
for Willie North was likely to be of that intensity. 

She took leave of his father very gently and reverently, for his grief had 
touched her very much. “ Be quite sure that you have my deepest sympathy,” 
she said. Then she walked up and down the garden with Mr. Stiffins’ letter 
in her hand for a good half-hour, notwithstanding the calls upon her 
attention which the management of the household and parish affairs 
furnished at that hour of the day. After luncheon, she wrote a short note to 
Mr. Stiffins. “She was very glad to hear of his preferment,” she said, “ and 
wished him heartily joy of it. It was very kind of him to think of her as he 
had done. Would he allow her to wait before she said anything more 
definite in answer to his letter? She valued his regard and esteem exceed- 
ingly, but she could hardly make up her mind at present that she ought to 
leave her brother.” When she had signed the note, and put it into its 
envelope, she took it out again and added a postscript. “If any business 
takes you immediately to Dorbury, pray remember that we are only two 
stations off.” 

I have hinted that there were other letters of interest by that day’s post. 
At the breakfast-table at Shotcote, Grannie M‘Orven gave a little start over 
one of hers, and then folded her hands on the table as if she were saying 
grace. Barbara looked at her inquiringly. “Thank heaven!” she said, 
“ Miss Wychwood has been received.” 

“Amy received!” said Barbara, Grace, Reginald, all at the same 
moment. There was a general silence, and many a hearty thanksgiving. 

“ Did I say Amy ?” said Mrs. M‘Orven, quietly. 
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“ Only Aunt Bertha!” said Reginald, rather crest-fallen. 

“Only Aunt Bertha!” said his grandmother. “I hope the soul of an old 
woman is worth as much as that of a young girl.” And Reginald began to 
blush as if he was a young girl himself. 

Then Mrs. M‘Orven related her news, which I must keep for my next 
chapter. 

Jack Wilton had also his letter. A fever had broken out at the orphanage 
where he had placed Randal. The master wrote to say that they were 
sending away such of the boys as had shown no signs of infection, if their 
friends could find room for them. Would Mr. Wilton wish anything to be 
done for Randal Carroll ? 

Margaret and Mary pleaded earnestly that he might be sent for, and so 
without much discussion, the matter was arranged. 


Peace amidst Strife. 





“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he 


trusteth in Thee” (Isaias xxvi. 3). 





Can there be peace when through a mourning nation 
The hostile armies force their ruthless way ? 
When all is gloom and fruitless desolation, 
When Hope itself can lend no sunny ray 
To pierce the darkness of the weary day : 
When men go forth to fight and women kneel to pray ? 


Spirit of War! evoked in storms and quarrels, 
Thy voice the cannon’s thunder ; and thy breath, 

E’en to the conquerors—midst their blood-stained laurels— 
Has often proved the harbinger of death ; 
Thy sable wings are spread above, beneath ; 

For thousands thou hast made a pall and cypress wreath. 


Yet there was peace, beyond thy wild dominions, 
When from the starry realms the Angels sped, 
With snowy robes, on swift and noiseless pinions, 
To fan with gentle breeze each prostrate head 
Of those who for their country’s sake had bled, 
And to receive their souls when life’s faint spark had fled. 


Peace is with those whose quiet ministration 

The Angels view with glad approving eyes: 
Sisters of mercy and of consolation, 

Who to the dying speak of fairer skies, 

Who tend the sufferer, when he helpless lies— 
To friend or foe devote a life of sacrifice. 
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Even within the darkened room of sadness, 
Where widows kneel and lonely orphans weep, 

*Midst those whose lives have lost their earthly gladness, 
Whose hopes are buried with the brave who sleep ; 
Yes, even there is peace profound and deep, 

If hearts, thus sorely tried, their faith unaltered keep. 


And there is peace beyond these fierce convulsions, 
Beyond these struggles and the foeman’s thrall, 

There where no heart is torn by the revulsions 
From hope to anguish keen, if loved ones fall; — 
Where is no clang of arms, nor bugle call, 

But an Eternal Calm is brooding over all. 


Yearly the Angels in the Land of Glory, 
Prepare their harps to hymn a Christmas strain, 

To tell once more the never-ending story 
First heard by shepherds on an Eastern plain, 
Which each succeeding year revives again, 

Whilst kingdoms pass away, and changeful seasons wane. 


There is a peace, beyond the comprehension 
Of this world’s knowledge and its boasted lore ; 

Grant us Thy Peace, O Lord! in full extension, 
When tumults rage upon our earthly shore, 
Until the strife is past, the conflict o’er, 

Until the Endless Peace is sealed for evermore ! 
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THE LIFE OF THE YOUNGER BRUNEL. 


The Life of Isambard Kingdom Brunel, Civil Engineer. By Isambard Brunel, B.C.L. . 
Longmans, 1870. 


We have had of late many interesting lives of our great engineers, 
and there can be no doubt that the name of Isambard K. Brunel 
deserves a place among those of the heroes of his profession. The 
circumstances of the last half-century, which has witnessed the birth 
and enormous growth of our railway system, the introduction of iron as 
a material for ship-building, as well as very great novelties in the making 
of large guns, in fortification, and in the use of science generally for 
purposes of offence or defence in warfare, has thrown the engineering 
profession, among others, into great prominence, and taxed to the 
utmost the resources of the men who happened to be the first engineers 
in their generation. Notwithstanding the more uniform, and even more 
brilliant, success which is connected with the name of Stephenson, it is 
difficult to think that that of Brunel ought to stand second to it if we 
consider the intellectual vigour, power of invention, and command of 
resources possessed by those who bore those two names so worthily. 
There is, however, a singular fate about the Brunels. If they had been 
Italians, they would have been thought to possess to some extent that 
singular and uncomfortable gift which goes by the name of the je/tatura. 
They were singularly unlucky in their great works—or, at least, in some 
of them. The father, Sir Isambard, really accomplished a very great 
feat—a feat even wonderful for the time—in his contrivance for the 
block machinery erected for the Government at Portsmouth; but his 
name is far more generally known in connection with the Thames 
Tunnel, a great exploit, no doubt, but a work whose history is full of 
disaster and failure. To have produced one of the great sights of the’ 
world is no doubt an honour to an engineer, but no consolation to a 
company of shareholders. 

The younger Brunel, whose biography is now before: us, was his 
father’s assistant in the great work of the tunnel, and more than once 
rendered services simply invaluable to the undertaking. His first public 
success after this was in the competition for the suspension-bridge at 
Clifton ; but here again there was first of all a difficulty on account of 
Telford’s decision against the width of span proposed, as too great to 
be possibly executed with safety, and then, when Mr. Brunel’s second 
design had been accepted, the work was begun only to hang fire, and 
was never completed during his lifetime. We pass on a few years, and 
find Mr. Brunel the engineer of the Great Western Railway, and we are 
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at once reminded of the magnificent failures which have spoiled his 
great work, especially of the ruinous “ battle of the gauges,” ending in 
the discomfiture of the system which he had introduced. Then comes 
the attempt to work the South Devon line of railway on the atmospheric 
principle—another notorious failure. Then we find him connected with 
the Great Western steamship—in reality, a great success, but doomed 
to undergo the law, as people might say, which haunted Mr. Brunel’s 
undertakings, for on starting from Blackwall for Bristol she got on fire, 
had to be run aground in the Thames, and was at the same time the 
scene of an accident which nearly cost her designer and maker his life. 
After that come the ominous histories of the Great Britain and the 
Great Eastern. Everywhere there is something of a catastrophe. 

In truth, Mr. Brunel had a great deal of ill-luck, but he was not the 
less for that one of the greatest engineers whom England has produced. 
Any one well acquainted with history, or even with the events of his 
own life, will be able to point to the names of some who have really 
been first in their generation in this or that particular sphere, who have 
nevertheless either never come to the front in actual position, or even 
been famous for one or two failures or one or two mishaps. This 
statement is true of the political world, it is true of the world of 
intellectual movement, and it is particularly true in the ecclesiastical 
and religious sphere. In all these fields of action it is often the adroit, 
supple, clever adapters of other persons’ idéas who appear to be at the 
head of the movement, instead of the real men of thought and power, 
who are sometimes simply unlucky, sometimes rather too original, some- 
times unable by their very greatness to attract sympathy from persons 
of inferior calibre, and so to form and wield a party—often too unworldly, 
and almost always too modest and retiring, for that success which is 
always. at the mercy of bolder, more pushing, shallower, and less sensitive 
men. But this is a line of thought which we need not follow out here. 
It only applies to Mr. Brunel inasmuch as he was an engineer of rare 
merit, very happy instinct, wonderful resource, and by no means rash or 
fond of experimentalizing at the cost either of the public or shareholders 
—perhaps, we might say, unequalled in our day in these respects— 
a man, moreover, who has left his mark behind him in many of the 
great improvements of the era, and yet, on the whole, unsuccessful in a 
great number of his enterprizes from causes which could scarcely have 
entered into his calculations. There is hardly one among the supposed 
failures with which the name of Mr. Brunel is connected, which was not 
either a failure in consequence of circumstances which had nothing to 
do with the actual merits of the case, or a real advance and improve- 
ment of which the benefits now remain. He was not responsible for 
the Thames Tunnel, which was the work of his father, but he rendered 
the undertaking inestimable services. The accidents which occurred 
during the perilous period of the making of the tunnel were owing in 
the main to the treacherous character of the stratum through which the 
excavation had to be made, and the uselessness of the tunnel—except 
as a sight—when completed was not the result of an engineering 
mistake. The Clifton Bridge was delayed for years, abandoned during 
his lifetime, and only finished after his death; but its disasters were 
mainly owing to the failure of the contractor. The Great Western 
Railway came to grief, as far as it has come to grief, in consequence of 
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the aggressive and expensive policy forced upon the directors at the 
time of the railway mania, and of the number of comparatively useless 
branches with which the concern has been burthened. Its more 
expensive construction, its large carriages, and all the glory of its broad 
gauge, had sound commercial reasons to justify them. The seven-foot 
gauge may have been rather too large, but it is certain that it would 
have been an advantage, both in point of power, swiftness of travelling, 
and comfort, if all the English railways had at least been made on the 
Irish, or intermediate, gauge. The great ‘battle of the gauges” resulted 
in a nominal victory for the narrow gauge, but chiefly on grounds of 
expediency, independent of the abstract merits of the question, and 
provision was made for future departure from the rule laid down to 
secure uniformity. No theoretical considerations brought about the 
original adoption of the narrow gauge, which was simply chosen because 
it suited the country carts which were first used upon the tramways. 
Again, the atmospheric principle was adopted by Mr. Brunel after careful 
experiments, and with the successful working of the Dalkey line in 
Ireland and the Croydon line in England in its favour. It was adopted 
for a particular reason, as the South Devon line, unless it had been made 
at an immense extra expense, required steeper gradients and sharper 
curves than any other line of its class. Mr. Stephenson opposed its adop- 
tion, but on reasons which were not justified by the result, though that 
result, on other grounds, was unfavourable to the system. That system 
may even yet, perhaps, come to life again some day or other, as there 
exist none but mechanical difficulties, such as have easily been over- 
come in other cases, against it, while on the other hand the principle on 
which Mr. Brunel gave it his support, of the greater force and economy 
of stationary power as compared with locomotive power, remains 
unchallenged. Mr. Froude has drawn up the scientific argument on 
the point very clearly in a note to the chapter in the volume before us 
which deals with this subject. 

On the other hand, when we consider Mr. Brunel’s connection with 
steam navigation—with the building of his three great ships the Great 
Western, the Great Britain, and the Great Eastern—we find him in 
advance of most men of his time, and a real benefactor to the causes of 
science and of commerce. The application of steam to ocean naviga- 
tion seems at the present moment so obvious and necessary a step in 
the development of scientific resources, that we are tempted to forget 
that Mr. Brunel had to brave a good deal of public opinion to get 
the Great Western built and sent on her destination. With all respect 
to men of science, it must be allowed us to say that some of them 
are generally found to croak at the introduction of any novelty, and 
to give excellent reasons for their sinister prophecies. Dr. Lardner was 
the croaker against the Great Western; but Mr. Brunel proceeded 
nevertheless, and the Great Western, after the accident to which we 
have already referred, crossed the Atlantic in safety, and settled the 
question for ever. In the same way, we are now perfectly accustomed 
to iron ship-building, and to the use of the screw; but when the Great 
Britain was built both these things were innovations. Mr. Brunel and 
his associates in 1848 had “to design and construct a steamship larger 
than any that had, up to that time, been launched ; to make this ship of 
a material which had but lately been introduced into’ ship-building, and 
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which had never before been employed on a large scale; to adopt to 
this ship a novel form of propeller which had not previously been used 
save in a merely experimental steamer, and to build in a newly-opened 
manufactory marine engines of a much greater size than any that had 
hitherto been contemplated, and of a totally different character”(p. 288). 
The great misfortune which befell the Great Britain, her running ashore 
in Dundrum Bay, might as well be laid to the charge of Mr. Brunel 
as the loss of the Caffain or of the Royal Charter. Yet it led to 
the ruin of the company who built her, and has very probably been 
often used as a slur on the great engineer, to whom the accident gave a 
fresh occasion for the display of his immense command of practical 
resources in the contrivances for first protecting and then floating the 
ship after she had stranded. It is probable that his last great achieve- 
ment, the Great Eastern, will not produce so many imitations as the Great 
Britain and the Great Western, but we at least owe it to her designer 
that we have a ship capable of laying the Atlantic cable, and performing 
other services which would otherwise have been left unattempted. 

The chapter in Mr. Brunel’s biography on “ The Introduction of 
the Screw Propeller into the Royal Navy,” deserves not to be passed 
over without special notice at a time when there is so much general 
dissatisfaction with the official management of our defences, and so very 
urgent a need that we should have no unnecessary impediments in the 
work of organizing an efficient protection for our honour and our homes. 
Mr. Brunel was first consulted on the subject of the screw by Lord 
Minto, then first Lord of the Admiralty, in April, 1841. A complete 
experiment, under his supervision, was desired by Lord Minto, “ who,” 
says Mr. Brunel, “‘ proposed to build a vessel and engines on purpose, 
and particularly wished it to be left entirely in my hands, and took me 
apart to the window to impress this condition on me.” Mr. Brunel 
went off, and soon ordered the engines. For the screw, some experi- 
ments were necessary as to the resistence offered by the paddles of 
a ship similar to the new vessel. Might he try the Polyphemus ? Leave 
was granted, but “the trial was fixed for such an early day that Mr. 
Brunel had barely time to make the preliminary arrangements.” After 
all, his assistant, Captain Claxton, on arriving at Southampton, found 
that no “ measured mile” had been set out, and had to get it done 
himself. Then the engines were made. 


When they were approaching completion he became anxious to learn 
something about the progress of the ship which was to have been built 
for them. Nowhere could she be found. The minutes were searched at the 
Admiralty, and it was ascertained that the ship was ordered, but that no 
ship had been laid down. This discovery, as might be supposed, excited 
considerable surprise. Mr. Brunel was sent for to the Admiralty to see Sir 
George Cockburn, the first Naval Lord. Almost the first words to him were, 
“* Do you mean to suppose that we shall cut up Her Majesty’s ships after this 
fashion, sir?” Sir George at the same time pointed to a model of the 
stern of an old-fashioned three-decker, in which large slices were taken off 
to give room for the screw, and the whole of the lower deck exposed to view, 
thus making the application of the screw look very ridiculous. As the 
model was written, “Mr. Brunel’s mode of applying the screw to Her 
Majesty’s ships,” Mr. Brunel smiled, and denied its being his idea at all; he 
had never seen it before, and knew nothing about it. ‘Why, sir, you sent 
it to the Admiralty!” This also Mr. Brunel denied having done. While 
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an inquiry was being made as to where the model came from, Mr. Brunel 
employed himself in effacing the inscription with his knife. When the 
messenger returned, he reported that the model had come from the office of 
the Surveyor of the Navy. He was sent for, but did not appear. Mr. 
Brunel, to terminate this awkward interview, pleaded business, and bowed 
himself out (p. 285). : 


Troubles did not end here. Mr. Brunel was next informed that 
another ship, the Acheron, would be prepared for the screw. She was 
such a ship as could not be converted to the purpose required, and 
Mr. Brunel pointed this out. He had no answer for four months. 
Then he made inquiries, which were also fruitless, and then he wrote to 
resign all part in the experiments. This brought matters to a crisis. 
There were attempts to fetter his action, but at last his superintendence 
was confirmed. A ship was settled—the Rattler—to be fitted with the 
screw under his directions. It had not the fine lines aft which 
were so important for the use of the screw ; but still it could be tried. 
‘*She was not launched until April 13, 1843, just two years after 
Mr. Brunel’s first interview with Lord Minto, and she was then delivered 
to Messrs. Maudsley [for the engines] in the roughest possible state.” 
The result of the experiments, when they were at last made, need hardly 
be dwelt upon. Everybody knows the immense advantages of the 
screw for war-steamers, and everybody may therefore appreciate the 
official enlightenment and pliability which consumed two whole years 
in getting over the reluctance with which the Administrations of great 
countries take notice of any suggestion of possible improvement in 
matters of such importance. 

We regret to be obliged to leave untouched a large part of this 
interesting volume, especially the passages which speak of Mr. Brunel’s 
happy genial disposition and genuine kindliness. The book is well 
written, and must be full of suggestions of the highest value to the 
engineering student. H.j.c 





ARNOLD’S CHRONICLE. 
Catholic London in the Sixteenth Century. By Richard Arnold. Southwark, 1521. 


What lover of history does not feel a sympathetic throb when he hears 
the name of one of the old chroniclers! And, indeed, we owe very 
much to their industrious care. How many events would have remained 
unrecorded but for the patient toil of some old monk, whose well-loved 
duty it was to write the abbey chronicle! Who amongst us has not at 
one time or another pored over the picturesque stories of Froissart ? 
For not monks alone were the compilers of chronicles. Richard Arnold, 
about whose chronicle we are going to tell our readers something, was 
no monk nor ecclesiastic of any sort. From certain indications in his 
pages, we think we are correct in surmising that he was a haberdasher, 
who lived in the parish of St. Magnus, and occupied a house of the 
yearly rent of ten pounds, for which he was assessed in church dues at 
thirty-five shillings per annum. His chronicle, of which Warton observes 
that it is perhaps the most heterogeneous and multifarious miscellany 
that ever existed, was first printed at Antwerp, in small folio, by John 
Doesbrowe, in 1502. It was again printed, with additional matter, in 
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Southwark, by Peter Treveris, in 1521, which edition we have before us; 
a charming black-letter folio, out of which, in the evil times which came 
on soon after it was printed, some one has tried to take out the Popery 
by erasing the word Pope and Rome in several places, in obedience to 
Henry the Eighth’s injunctions issued in 1534. It seems rather late 
in the day to review a book printed in 1521, but the information we are 
able to gather from it about London in Catholic times is a better excuse 
than the old proverb, “ Better late than never.” 

London in Catholic times—-Catholic London ; it seems difficult to 
realize that it ever was so when we see it as it is now. The Popery 
has been erased from it, alas! much more effectually than from the old 
books. Still it was once a very Popish place, as we shall presently see. 

Arnold begins his chronicle, like a true citizen, with an account of 
the “ baylyfs, custose, mayers, and sherefs, of y¢ cyte of London, from 
the time of Kynge Richard the Fyrste.” Then come the charters and 
various Acts of Parliament and regulations useful for the citizens to 
know. And then—oh, tell it not in Guildhall, whisper it not in the 
Mansion House—“The copye of the Pope’s Bull in Englysh, for 
offryngys in London!” And there is not a word of abuse about Papal 
tyranny and greed, or remonstrance against the practice of collecting 
offerings, although there are no less than five articles on the subject, 
whence, and for other reasons to be given hereafter, it would appear 
that Richard Arnold was a rank Papist. After the ordinance for brokers 
comes what cannot fail to interest a modern Papist, with a melancholy 
interest indeed, for it is the record of departed glories—the number and 
names of the parish churches, and all other churches, in London and 
suburbs. There were in 1521 as many as one hundred and eighteen 
parish churches, and besides these, thirty-six other churches and 
religious houses. When we consider what London then was in point of 
size, it is an astonishing number, and speaks eloquently for the piety of 
those old Catholic days. Even so late as 1685, the population of 
London was, according to Macaulay, little over half a million, and it 
must of course have been considerably less at the time we write of, one 
hundred and sixty-four years earlier. ‘The following is the list given by 
Arnold of the churches in and about London, which we give, after some 
consideration, in the quaint old spelling which, although occasionally 
puzzling, in many cases helps us to understand names which modern 
change has rendered unintelligible— 


The Cathedral Church of Paulus. Saynt Helens nonry. 
Saynt Martyns graunt. Saynt Mary spytell. 

Cryst Chyrche. Saynt Mary at beethlehem, 
The charturhous.* The menuresf nonry. 
Eliyngt spytell. Saynt Anne at the tourhyll. 
Saynt Barthi pryory. Saynt Katheryns. 

Saynt Bartha spytell. The crouched fryers. 

Saynt Thoms of acres. The fryers augustynes. 
Saynt Antonis. The fryers mynors. 

Saynt Johés in smythfield. The fryers prychars. 
Clerkenwelle nonry. The whyt fryers. 

Holywell nonry. Saynt Peter at Westm. abbey. 


* Founded in 1371 by Sir Walter Manny, 
+ Ealing. 
t Minories. Order of Poor Clares. 
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Barmondsay abbey. Saynt Ursula chapell in the poultry. 
Saynt Mary auerey* pryory. Saynt James in the temple. i 
Saynt Thoms spytell. Saynt James in the walle. j 
Saynt Gyles in the felde. Saynt Stephanys at Westm. i 
Saynt James in the felde. —. Saynt Thomas Chapell of the breg i 
Saynt Mary rouncyval. (bridge). i 


Saynt Mary magdalen geldhall. 


Then come the parish churches, many of the names of which we i 
can recognize at the present day, sometimes in an altered form. Of 
how many has even the name been completely forgotten ! J 


Saynt Mary at the bowe.t Saynt Peter the power. | 
Mary Aldermary.} Saynt Peter at poules warf. i 
Mary Colchyrche. Saynt Botholf at Aldrychgat. 
Mary Stanying. § Saynt Botholf in bysshopgat. 

Mary Wolnore.|| Saynt Botholf in algat. 

Mary Apchyrch. Saynt Botholf at byllyng’sgat. 

Mary Wulchurch. Saynt Michael in cornehyll. 

Mary bothawse.4] Saynt Michael in croked lane. 

Mary somerceth. Saynt Michael in bassyngshawe.|||| 

Mary at the hill. Saynt Michael in quenehythe.14 

Mary at the naxe.** Saynt Michael at the querne.*** 

Mary Mounthant.tt Saynt Michael in woodstret. 

Mary whyt chapell. tt Saynt Michael pater noster. 

Mary stronde. Saynt Martyn’s otywich. ttt 

Alhallwys in bred stret. Saynt Martyns in the vyntre. 

Alhallwys in grechyrstret. Saynt Martyns in yrnemongarlane. 

Alhallys in the wall. Saynt Martyns at ludgat. 

Alhallys the more. Saynt Martyns in candylewykstret. 

Alhallys the lesse. Saynt Martyns at charyncros. 

Alhallys berkyrtg. Saynt Olaf in silverstret. 

Alhallys honylane. Saynt Olaf in the jury. tft 

Alhallys stanyng. Saynt Olaf at crouched fryers. 

Saynt Peter in the towr. Saynt Olaf in southwarke. 

Saynt Peter in Cornehyll.§§ Saynt Margaret in lothbury. 

Saynt Peter in west chep. Saynt Margaret patens.§$§ 


* Called elsewhere Over-the-ree—i.¢., over the river. 

¢ So called from being built on arches. ‘ 

+ The oldest church in the city dedicated in honour of our Blessed Lady. 

§ That is, built of stone. 

|| Because near the wool market. 

“| Boat-builder’s yard. 

** Tt is said that this church was so called from possessing one of the three axes 
with which St. Ursula and her companions were martyred. 

tt This church, on the west side of Old Fish Street Hill, is said to have been first 
built as a chapel to the residence of the Mounthaunts of Norfolk. 

tt Called likewise St. Mary Matfelon, meaning ‘‘she who has brought forth a 
son.” 

§§ The highest ground in London, where corn-dealers once abounded. 

Ill Near Basing’s Haw, or Hall. 

41 The original name was Edrid’s hythe, or harbour. In the time of Henry the 
Third it fell to the Crown, and became Ripa Reginxw, or Queenhythe, probably 
because its revenues were assigned to the Queen. 

*** Being near the corn market. 

ttt From the Oteswich family, who founded it. 

ttt Once a synagogue, of which the Jews were dispossessed in 1291. 

§8§ In this parish resided the patten-makers—an important craft when London 
was unpaved. 
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Saynt Margaret in brygstret. Saynt George in southwarke. 

Saynt Margaret moyses. Saynt Augustyn in watlyngstret. 

Saynt Margaret in southwarke. Saynt Augustyn papay. 

Saynt Margaret at Westm. Saynt Katerne colman. 

Saynt Stephan in Walbrok. Saynt Katerne crystchyrch. 

Saynt Stephan in colman stret. Saynt Leonard in estshep. 

Saynt Mary Magdalen in mylkstret. Saynt Leonard in fasterlane. 

Saynt Mary Magdalen in oldfyshe- Saynt Leonard in shordich. 
stret. Saynt Edmond in lumbarstret. 

Saynt Mary Magdalen at barmsay. Saynt Edmond or sepultur wtout 

Saynt Mary Magdalen in southwarke. Newgat. 

Saynt Benett’s at grasschyrch.* Saynt Bartylmew the lytell. 

Saynt Benett’s at poules warf. Saynt James garlykhy]. 

Saynt Benett’s fynke.4 Saynt Thoms Apostell. 

Saynt Benett’s shorehog.t Saynt Ethelborugh. 

Saynt Laurence pounteney.§ Saynt Alphay at crepilgat. 

Saynt Laurence in the jury. Saynt Gyles at crepylgat. 

Saynt Nicholas coldabbey. Saynt Helen be the nonry. 

Saynt Nicholas acon. Saynt Fastor. 

Saynt Nicholas olof. Saynt Albon. 

Saynt Nicholas fleshamels. Saynt Even. * 

Saynt Myldredis in bredstret. Saynt Swythyne. 

Saynt Mildredis in the pultry. Saynt Magnus. 

Saynt Donstons in the eest. Saynt Denis by greschyrch. 

Saynt Donston in the west. Saynt Christofere. 

Saynt Andrew in cornehyll. Saynt Sythes.|| 

Saynt Andrew hubbard. Saynt Gregory. 

Saynt Andrew in baynard castel. Saynt Faythes. 

Saynt Andrew in holborne. Saynt Pancrace. 

Saynt Johé’s in walbrok. Saynt Bryde. 

Saynt John Zachary. Saynt Mathew. 

Saynt John in fryday stret. Saynt Agnes. 

Saynt Clement in lumbard stret. Saynt Antolyns. 

Saynt Clement at tempelbar. The Trynyte chyrch. 

Saynt George at estshep. Saynt Gabryel in fanchyrch stret. 


After the list of the churches follow various laws and regulations 
concerning the trade of London, from which, if it came within the 
scope of this paper, many interesting items might be gathered. The 
merchants of London in those days had very little idea of any such 
thing as free trade; but at any rate they were very strict in looking after 
false measures and weights. We are told, for instance, that when “ye 
colyers be founde false, that they may be punyshed, and theyre sackes 
brent.” Sanitary measures too were not forgotten, for we find in a long 
petition to the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and common council, a request 
“that measures be taken also for avoiding the abominable savours 
caused by the keeping of the kennel in the moore, and the ditches 
there, and in especial by seething of hound’s meat with rotten bones 
and uncleanly keeping of the hounds whereof much people is annoyed 
so that when the wind is in any parte of the north, all the foul stink is 


* Being near the old grass market. 

+ From Robert Fink, who rebuilt it. 

t Once St. Osyth’s. Shorehog is a corruption of the name Benedict Shorne, 
fishmonger, a benefactor, and probably rebuilder, of the church, when the dedication 
was altered. 

§ From Sir John Pulteney, who founded a College here. 

|| Probabiy St. Orsyth. 
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blown over the City.” The name John Bull, as typical of an 
Englishman, seems to have been recognized so far back as the time we 
write of, as we find it in Arnold in a form of agreement between an 
Englishman and a foreigner. Amongst other curious statistics, we find 
the number of parish churches in England given as forty-eight thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two. Then follows some very wonderful 
geography, and still more marvellous history. After this comes an item 
blackened over in the index, and partly torn out of the copy before us 
—‘“the hole pardon of Rome, graunted by dyvers Popys, and stacyons 
that be there.” 

We come now to a most interesting illustration of a very remarkable 
event in history. Zizim, son of Mahomet the Second, disputed the suc- 
cession with his elder brother, Bajazet the Second. After the battle of 
Broussa, in which he was defeated, he took refuge with the Soldan of 
Babylon. After a second unsuccessful trial of his fortune, he seems to have 
placed himself in the power of D’Aubusson, Grand Master of Rhodes, 
who made a prisoner of him and sent him to France in 1482. Thence he 
was conveyed, it is said, at his own request, to Rome, in 1482, whither 
both his brother and the Soldan sent embassies to Innocent the Eighth 
on his account, but with very different views. Bajazet promised the Pope 
forty thousand sequins annually for the safe keeping of his very trouble- 
some brother. Onuphrius Panuvinus states that Bajazet gave the Pope 
the spear of the crucifixion preserved in St. Peter’s to this day, and 
which had no doubt been found in the treasury at Constantinople, or 
perhaps more likely in St. Sophia. The Soldan, on the other hand, tried 
to obtain the release of Zizim, and made large presents to the Pope, in 
hopes of getting help from the Franks against his great enemy the 
Turk. Arnold gives us a copy of the letter that he addressed to Inno- 
cent the Eighth. ‘This letter is dated at Cairo, the 21st of November, 
1488. It is couched in most respectful and earnest terms of entreaty 
for the release of Zizim,* whom he declares to have been made a 
prisoner by the Master of Rhodes in violation of the surety and safe- 
conduct he had given him. This letter is followed by the oration of 
the Soldan’s ambassador to the Pope. 

Interesting and valuable as is the information to be gathered from 
Richard Arnold, his chronicle may well be called a heterogeneous 
mixture, for after the article above cited, comes in the midst of a lot of 
mercantile lore, the poem of the “ Nut-brown Maid,” a ballad which we 
derive solely from Arnold’s chronicle. It is possible that the learned old 
haberdasher purposely mixed up his information in this odd way, in 
order that the merchants, who no doubt often consulted his book, might 
find in the course of their reading amusement and edification, as well as 
instruction in their business. For example, immediately following the 
charter of the liberties of England comes “narracio of them that ben 
shreven and not contryte.” ‘The story is so quaint and instructive that 
we give it for the edification of our readers. 


Cesarius, the great clerk, telleth that there was a man in Paris, a young 
man, that gave all to lechery and other divers sins. And there fell upon him 
a great fervent sickness, and anon he was shriven and wept his sins, and 
bethought him that he would amend his life, but it was a faint behest, as ye 


* Arnold calls him Gengemy. 
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shall hear hereafter. He was houseled and anealed, and so died, and a few 
days after he appeared to one of his servants and said that he was damned, 
for he had will to have turned to his sin again. And he said, “ Because I 
had not a stable purpose and true will to forsake all my living, therefore all 
my confession and all that I did in receiving my Sacraments it availed me 
not, but I am perpetually and without end damned, as I am well worthy, for 
our Lord said in the Gospel of John—Quz manducat et bibit indigne judicinm 
stbt manducat et bibit, &c. 


We now come to some curious information about the parish of 
St. Magnus, from which it appears that the church-rate at that time was 
3s. 6d. in the pound on the rental of each house. ‘The total amount of 
the rate on Dec. 1, 1594, was #105 1s. 11d. After deducting various 
expenses, amongst which is one for “ washing the altars on Maundy 
Thursday, five shillings,” we find the clear value of the benefice to have 
been £91 6s. 1d. 

Arnold gives a long and curious list of the prices at which almost 
everything was sold in the City of London. This is followed by a 
matter which appears always to have interested the citizens—an illus- 
tration of good living, being apparently the bill of fare at the installation 
banquet of a Bishop of Ely, along with the toasts and sentiments used 
on the occasion. ‘There were three courses, each beginning with its 
potage, designated as pure, jelly and cream of almonds. In the first 
course were frumenty and venison, cygnet roasted, roe roasted, pheasant 
the same, venison pasty and custard, besides two dishes we are unable 
to interpret. In the second course came stork, peacock, carp, rabbits, 
fresh-water bream, orange in paste, borboyne tart, and two other incom- 
prehensible dishes. The third course abounds in difficulties, but we are 
able to discover perch in jelly, curlew, plover roasted, a shape of jelly 
flourished, larks roasted, fried sturgeon, and quinces in paste. We can 
only hope that the reverend and noble company, of whom a list is 
given, all survived this very plentiful and varied entertainment, and 
were able at some future time to undertake the pilgrimage to Rome, for 
which we are directly after supplied with the itinerary. 

We have next the copy of a will of which Richard Arnold was left 
one of the executors, with a legacy of forty shillings for his trouble. It 
begins in good old Catholic style with 


Jn Dei nomine. Amen. The 18th day of the month of August, the year 
of our Lord 1473, and the year of the reign of King Edward the Fourth 
after the conquest thirteen. I, John Amell the elder, citizen and cutler of 
London, being of whole mind and good memory, laud be to Almighty God, 
make and order this my present testament, containing therein my last will, 
in manner and form that followeth. First, I bequeath and recommend my 
soul to Almighty God, my Maker and my Redeemer, to the most glorious 
Virgin His Mother, our Lady, Saint Mary, and to all the holy company of 
heaven, and my body to be buried in the midst of the parish church or 
College of Saint Michael, called Whittington College of London, or as 
nigh thereunto as is may godly be done after the wise discretion of my 
executors. 

Item. I bequeath to the high altar of Saint Magnus the Martyr, beside 
the Bridge of London, whereof I am now a parishioner, for my tithes and 
oblations by me forgotten, or withholden if any such be in my discharge of 
my soul, and that the curate there pray specially for my soul, four shillings 
and fourpence. 
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He then leaves to the fabric of the Church of St. Michael six and 
eightpence, and provides for the payment of his funeral expenses and 
debts before all other legacies. Then to the works at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral he leaves twelvepence. To the Charterhouse, to the intent 
that the prior and convent pray for his soul and that of Jane, his late 
wife, ten shillings. He then leaves to his sister Margaret a great part 
of his household furniture, including a holy-water stoup of pewter. Then 
to his cousin, John Amell, some bedding and nearly all his wearing 
apparel, as well as all the materials and tools in his shop, wares ready 
wrought excepted. He then provides the sum of five pounds to get his 
cousin out of debt, “so that the same John by that means go quit and 
be at his liberty.” All the residue is to be sold at the most avail that 
his executors may sell it for ready money. ‘And the money coming 
of the sale thereof to be disposed by my said executors for my soul and 
for all Christian souls in doing of Masses, acquitting of poor prisoners 
out of prison, relieving of impotent people, blind, lame, and feeble, and 
in other deeds of mercy and charity, as they shall think best to the 
pleasure of Almighty God and the health of my soul and of the soul of 
Jane, late my wife.” His lands and tenements, which appear to have 
been of considerable extent, are directed to be sold, and the proceeds 
applied as above for the benefit of his soul. Alas! John Amell, he 
that hath thy lands now most probably knows not even thy name. 

In the next chapter we have the patrons of all the benefices in 
London, followed by the account of the temporalities of various arch- 
deaconries and other places of religion. Amongst the prebends of 
St. Paul’s, we find the fourth named by the curious title of “‘consumpter 
by y¢ see,” a title which still remains, and no doubt has puzzled many. 
[t is so called because the lands with which it was originally endowed, 
on the coast of Essex, at Walton-on-the-Naze, were many centuries ago 
swallowed up by the encroachments of the sea, which still continues the 
work of destruction on the east coast. Then we get a list of the 
corrodies and pensions in all the abbeys in England. A corrody is so 
called because it gives the right to its possessor of subsistence—cor- 
rodere, to eat with the members of a religious house. ‘There were very 
few religious houses in England to which such burthens were not 
attached, often, if not generally, for the benefit of the descendants of 
founders or other benefactors. 

After an account of the receipts and expenditure of the Bridge-House 
estate, as it is called now, or, as Arnold calls it, ‘the livelihood 
belonging to London Bridge,” we have “ the articles upon which is to 
inquire in the visitations of ordinaries of churches.” ‘These show us 
that great strictness was at any rate aimed at in ecclesiastical discipline. 
One item is, “ whether the water of Baptism be not kept in the font 
over eight days;” another, ‘if the old corporassys that be not worthy to 
be occupyed be burned, and put in the place of relics ;” “whether the 
curate refuse to do the solemnization of lawful matrimony before he 
have gift of money, hoses, or gloves.” It would appear, however, from 
“the articles found by the Inquisitors at the visitation last done in the 
Church of St. Magnus,” that there was a very great falling away in 
discipline, for, in a long indictment, we find, among other things, “ that 
the books and vestments be broken and unhonest for divine service ;” 
“that many of the priests and clerks often wear foul and uncleanly 
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surplices ;” “neither the priests nor the clerks that be retained for the 
church will not come to our Lady’s Mass nor Salve;” “that the 
churchyard is unhonestly kept.” “Item. That divers of the priests 
and clerks, in time of divine service, be at taverns and ale-houses, 
at fishing and other trifles, whereby divine service is let (hindered).” 
Such laxity was, alas! paving the way for still worse days of so-called 
“reformation.” Charity was growing cold, and Catholic London was 
near its end. When Richard Arnold wrote in the early pages of his 
book, at the end of the account of the bailiffs of the City of London, 
“this year (1521) one Luther was accounted an heretic, and on a 
Sunday, that was the 12th day of May, in the presence of the Lord 
Legate and many of the Bishops and Lords of England, the said Luther 
was openly declared an heretic at Paul's Cross, and all his books 
burned,” little did he think how soon the pestilence of heresy would 
overspread the land of England, and what destruction was to come 
upon all that was venerable and holy throughout the realm. ‘To look 
back upon the old times, as reflected in such books as that of Arnold, is 
perhaps a melancholy pleasure, but still what has been may be again, 
and the remembrance of the piety and generosity of our Catholic 
forefathers, whose names are still held in grateful memory although so 
much of their work has perished, may encourage us to pray and to work 
for the day when our Lord in His kindness may build up the walls of 
Jerusalem and give us once more a Catholic London. J. V. 


TRAVELS IN THE AIR. 

Travels in the Air. By James Glaisher, F.R.S. ; Camille Flammarion; W. de 
Fonvielle ; and Gaston Tissandier. Edited by James Glaisher, F.R.S. Bentley, 
1871. 

In the introduction to his air journeys, Mr. Glaisher says—“ The 
balloon in its present form is useless for commercial purposes, and 
so little adapts itself to our necessities that it might drop into oblivion 
to-morrow, and we should miss nothing from the conveniences of life.” 
His book was probably compiled before the balloon experiments of the 
lamentable Franco-German war, and so makes no mention of the success 
with which ballooning has certainly “adapted itself” to the cruel 
exigencies of captive cities and invaded countries. Putting aside for 
the present this exceptional experience and success of air-sailing, we 
turn to its usual objects and results, and are surprised to find, after 
Mr. Glaisher’s introductory remark, how considerable the gain has been. 

It is scarcely needful to say that the very difficulties and even 
dangers experienced in filling a balloon, prove how easily and necessarily 
it mounts into the atmosphere. Being now inflated with a light car- 
buretted hydrogen (coal gas) instead of, as formerly, by pure hydrogen 
gas, it mounts into the atmosphere like another vapour, seeking the 
level of air in which it can rest in equilibrium ; and this soaring cloud- 
like motion is so delightful that the passenger loses all preconceived 
fears and impressions, and feels as if he were come for the first time into 
his natural element. So, at least, we are told. ‘The degrees of weight 
in the atmosphere, and the methods of testing them, were unknown 
till the invention of the balloon; for De Saussure, the great Geneva 
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naturalist, had been the first to climb up 15,000 feet, when he reached the 
summit of Mont Blanc, and began his more intimate researches in the 
Alps. This was in 1787, four years after Robert and Charles had made 
their first balloon voyage from Paris, after which France and Switzerland 
continued to take the lead in air-sailing. Most balloon voyages of pure, 
unmixed pleasure, according to Mr. Glaisher’s experience, are those 
limited to about 15,000 feet, the height of Mont Blanc. ‘The first time 
in which any living man witnessed two sunsets in one day was during 
the second balloon voyage of Charles. ‘This was also in 1783, the year 
of his joint ascent with Robert from Paris. It is singular to note the 
considerable effect which novelty has both on the imagination and the 
body in the history of air-sailing. No sooner had Charles ascended 
9,000 feet than he was scarcely able to bear either the cold or the 
rarefaction of the atmosphere, while another friend of De Saussure 
suffered so much that he was obliged to bring his balloon to earth again. 
De Saussure himself, with his guides, could scarcely stand the cold and 
difficulty of breathing on Mont Blanc, being at the same time over- 
whelmed with “ the terrific toil” of the ascent. 

The French continued rapidly to make fresh discoveries of balloon 
power, and in 1788 Charles and Robert ascended together to the height 
of 14,000 feet. Blanchard also went up from Paris, Morveau and 
Bertrand from Dijon, and Durand and Madame Thible in a fire-balloon 
from Lyons. Robert went up from Paris again with the Duc de Chartres, 
afterwards Philip Egalité. In 1785 Blanchard and an Englishman 
went in a balloon from Dover to Calais, and Lunardi saved himself from 
falling into the Mersey only by throwing off his hat, coat, waistcoat, and 
the snow which had congealed on the balloon. Elsewhere Tissandier 
mentions that the throwing out of a chicken bone caused the balloon to 
rise, so delicate are the conditions of equilibrium in the air. The end of 
the eighteenth century was marked by the sad deaths of Pilate de Rosier 
and Romain, who went up in a compound hydrogen and fire balloon 
from Boulogne. ‘The fire-balloon ignited the hydrogen, and the 
unfortunate aéronauts were dashed to the earth and killed. 

In 1802 Garnerin ascended from London, and in 1804 Robertson 
with Sacharof, the Russian academician, from St. Petersburgh. They 
took with them a number of instruments for detecting the changes of 
the magnetic force and magnetic needle, the presence or absence of 
electric fluid, the changes made in the human body, and flight of winds 
by the rarefaction of the air, and also for filling flasks with air at dif- 
ferent stages of the barometer. But, like so many other air sailors 
since, they found that the spinning of the balloon and the mists and 
fogs which surrounded them reduced their scientific results to a very 

meagre fraction, and that long practice and a system developed out of 
much failure and experience ‘would be necessary before anything like 
certainty could be secured. Zambeccari and other Italians then took 
up the thread of balloon expedition, and went up from Bologna in the 
night in a fire-balloon. ‘Two of the party soon became insensible, and 
the third scarcely retained faculties enough to know what was going on. 
The balloon fell into the Adriatic, and only mounted again by being 
emptied, when it again fell on the coast of Istria, where it bounded 
in and out of the sea till a fisherman picked up the aéronauts, when the 
balloon set off by itself and fell in ‘Turkey. After this most uncom- 
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fortable watery adventure, poor Zambeccari fell a victim to the 
opposite element. In 1812 his balloon took fire, when he leaped out 
and was killed by the fall. Andreoli and Brioschi made ascents in 
Montgolfian, or heated air balloons, and in 1811 and 1812 Sadler made 
ascents from Hackney, Dublin, and the Green Park, London. Green’s 
first ascent was in 1832, and in 1836 the great Nassau balloon went up 
from Vauxhall gardens, crossed the sea, and came down near Weilburg, 
in the Duchy of Nassau. ‘This was one of the most interesting and 
successful voyages that had yet been made. In 1852 Welsh, of the 
Kew Observatory, went up four times with Green in his balloon, and 
made a series of valuable observations. The last ascent was to the 
height of 22,930 feet. Mr. Glaisher watched the course of this voyage 
with great interest, and his taste for air-sailing was then confirmed. 
Green made altogether 1,400 ascents, and during his thirty-six years of 
ballooning crossed the sea three times, and fell into it twice. He it 
was who first introduced the guide-rope and the use of coal gas in place 
of hydrogen, and when the British Association offered to use balloons 
for scientific observations on the air, formation of the clouds, and 
general meteorology, much advance was made. Mr. Coxwell at this 
period constructed an entirely new balloon, larger than any hitherto 
made, and in this Mr. Glaisher began a fresh series of observations 
with a variety of new instruments ingeniously screwed on a_ board 
fixed first across, and eventually outside the car, like the reading desk 
of an arm-chair. This series of experiments was entered upon in 
1862, from Wolverhampton. But even Mr. Coxwell’s great American- 
cloth balloon was not launched without misfortunes, and when sixty 
thousand cubic feet of gas had been stored, the balloon split so 
fiercely that it required a week to put it again in sailing order. But 
when the unruliness of the monster-balloon had its way, and Mr. 
Coxwell gave the order to let go, it obstinately refused to mount, 
and, rushing along, it trailed the car for some distance on its side. 
In spite of all mishaps, however, it must have been well worth while to 
make that voyage. Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell mounted far above 
the clouds and storms ; the sun shone brightly, throwing their shadow 
far below them like a gigantic phantom balloon, while the sky was 
of the intensest dark blue. At more than 12,000 feet a band of music 
was distinctly heard, and through the flitting, silvery ridges of cloud the 
far off earth was distinctly seen, spread like a varied panorama at their 
feet. At the height of 19,000 feet the thermometer rose to 42° instead 
of falling, and Mr. Glashier distinctly heard the palpitation of his own 
heart. ‘The faces and hands of both aéronauts became blue and purple, 
and although the balloon was perfectly steady, Mr. Glashier felt sea-sick. 
This was an effect of the air on the brain. After continuing to ascend 
for more than 22,000 feet, they let out gas and began to come down 
through a cloud 8,000 feet thick, when they could not see the balloon 
from the car. The vapour condensed so heavily on the balloon that 
they came down near Oakham, in Rutlandshire, with a great shock. 

A second and third ascent were made in the August and September 
of 1862, from Wolverhampton, when the same characteristics were 
observable of the extraordinary beauty of the cumudus (or round) clouds, 
and the silvery and snowy errus (or flat straight bars). Sometimes all 
the prismatic hues were shown ; sometimes an infinity of shades of grey 
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and dove-colour ; sometimes bright floors of rippled alabaster seemed to 
be shining below them, while the balloon mounted its winged way 
through the pathless ocean of intense blue. The marvellous effects of 
the sun’s rays, striking in and out of this glorious cloud-world, could 
never be understood or described in their full beauty. There must, 
however, be some drawback to an enjoyment which is almost too full 
and intense for this life. In the September ascent Mr. Glaisher was 
seized with entire loss of power in both head and limbs, and became 
quite insensible. ‘The balloon was then at the enormous height of 
seven miles. A somewhat cruel experiment was tried in this voyage of 
loosing four pigeons, at the heights of three, four, and between four and 
five miles, from the car. At the first and last of these heights the birds 
dropped without an attempt at flying, from the extreme thinness of the 
air. Of two more pigeons that were carried up, one died simply from 
the want of the air necessary for its breathing. 

In 1863 the first ascent from the Crystal Palace was made, nearly suc- 
ceeded by a tragical end. When descending towards the earth, and still 
about 10,000 feet from it, Mr. Coxwell exclaimed, “ What’s that ?” and 
Mr. Glaisher looking over the car saw the sea apparently under them. 
By hanging with their whole weight on to the valve-line and making 
great rents in the balloon, they managed to come down with a great 
crash near Newhaven, close to the shore. At one part of this descent 
the balloon dropped four miles and a quarter perpendicularly in a 
quarter of an hour. In the second ascent from the Crystal Palace the 
wind was due east, but at the height of 2,000 feet the balloon fell into 
the track of the north wind, and it was blown down to the south coast. 
Not wishing to fall into the Channel, they lowered the balloon to about 
2,000 feet, and had a very pleasant voyage over Horsham, Worthing, 
and Arundel, exciting the interest and amusement of all the villages and 
hamlets along that line of country, and seeing the effect of the different 
parks and houses as if in a map. ‘This might perhaps be properly 
represented as “ ballooning for ladies.” 

The next ascent, made from Wolverton, in June of the same year, 
was of a different character. ‘The aéronauts expected the usual cloudy 
opening, but thought they should soon, as before, mount above the hoards 
of cumulus into the sunshine and deep blue. At 9,000 feet they 
heard for the first time that awful moan of coming storm, which is 
so much more terrible in the air than on earth. They rose higher and 
higher, but always through clouds, or wet or dry fog, even up to the 
height of three miles, where the sound of a train was distinctly heard. 
They continued their way through the dark cloudy screen till they were 
more than 23,000 feet high, and still found no sunshine. Everywhere 
they were surrounded by dark curtains and shadowy abysses of vapour. 
The whole journey reminds us of Shelley’s finer passages, so powerfully 
affecting the imagination with— 

Their hues as when some mighty painter dips 
His pen in dyes of earthquake and eclipse. 


On coming down they passed through 5,000 feet of pure star-like ice 
crystals of snow, and when at iength they landed on the warm summer 
June earth, they could only have felt like men emerging from some 
troubled opium-dream. Mr. Glaisher may well say that his Wolverton 
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ascent ranks among the most extraordinary of all his experience in 
balloon story. An ascent from the Crystal Palace in the following 
month yielded important data in regard to rainfall at different tempe- 
ratures. ‘This time also, they passed through vast azmdz, or rain-clouds, 
at the height of four miles. 

Two interesting accounts are given of balloon journeys, one by 
day and the other by night, over London. About a mile above the 
capital the continuous roar was like an angry sea ; and at the height of 
between three and four miles the view was very beautiful. Margate, 
Dover, Brighton, and the south coast as far as Yarmouth, were mapped 
out as distinctly as in a model, and the railways and trains were clearly 
defined. ‘Then came the suburbs and streets of London, the broad 
‘Thames and distant Medway, and the shipping like so many toys. The 
sky during the whole time was of the deepest Prussian blue. The night 
ascent in 1865 was from Woolwich Arsenal, lit by a Davy safety-lamp. 
About 10,000 feet from the earth the view burst upon the aéronauts 
with wonderful splendour. As far as the eye could reach London lay 
beneath them in starry brightness, every light being perfectly distinct ; 
all the squares and streets, Woolwich, Deptford, Greenwich, the river 
and its bridges, two sides of the Westminster clock, “like two dull 
moons:” while along Oxford and Regent Streets, and other great 
thoroughfares, the shop-lights gave the effect of a double fringe of 
the brightest frosted silver. At the pleasant rate of twenty miles an 
hour, the balloon glided on through the night, passing over the Marble 
Arch, down the Harrow road, and on to Uxbridge, the moon peering 
out, and the ghostly shadow of the balloon thrown on the earth or 
clouds. Not a sound was audible the whole way as the aéronauts 
passed over Buckinghamshire, and came down upon Mr. Keeve’s farm 
in Oxfordshire with a great shock, which broke nearly all their instru- 
ments. During this beautiful voyage the dew-point increased as the 
balloon mounted up to the height of goo feet, and the temperature 
of the air was always lowest on the ground. 

In the course of his account Mr. Glaisher gives several striking 
descriptions of the varieties of cloud-scenery in the upper world. 


Above our heads rises a noble roof, a vast dome of the deepest blue. In 
the east may perhaps be seen the tints of a rainbow on the point of vanishing, 
in the west the sun silvering the edges of broken clouds. Below these light 
vapours may rise a chain of mountains, the Alps of the sky, rearing them- 
selves one above the other, mountain above mountain, till the highest peaks 
are coloured by the setting sun. Some of their compact masses look as 
if ravaged by avalanches, or rent by the irresistible movements of glaciers. 
Some clouds seem built up of quartz, or even of diamonds; some like 
immense cones, boldly rise upwards ; others resemble pyramids whose sides 
are in rough outline. These scenes are so varied and so beautiful that we 
feel we could remain for ever to wander above these boundless planes. As 
we descend, the summits of the silvery mountains approach us fast, and 
appear to ascend towards us: we are already entering deep valleys which 
seem as if about to swallow us up; but mountains, valleys, and glaciers, all 
flee upward. We enter the clouds and soon see the earth ; we must make 
the descent, and in a few minutes the balloon lies helpless and half-empty 
on the ground. 


The deep blue of the upper air, of the most vivid and intense 
Prussian blue tint, is ascribed by Sir David Brewster—with whom Mr. 
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Glaisher agrees—to the coincidence of a certain degree and angle 
of the polarization of the atmosphere. Clausius, on the other 
hand, considers that it depends on the degree of vapour, and 
as, according to his theory, vapours are composed of pellicles 
(bladders), he considers that the intense blue is caused by reflection 
from these thin bladders of water. Whatever may be the exact cause, 
or probably causes, of the exquisite sky-tints spoken of, there is no 
doubt that they follow certain scientific laws, according to their heights 
trom the earth. 

More than half the volume edited by Mr. Glaisher is occupied by 
the accounts of the three French aéronants whose names stand at the 
head of our review; and who describe their sensations, fears, delights, 
and admiration in a graphic and lively French manner, which makes 
them exceedingly amusing. Flammarion used the great double-silk 
balloon which had been sent out to the ex-Emperor for Italian 
observations during the war of 1859, and which reached Solferino the 
day after the victory. He first ascended in 1867, from the Hippodrome 
in Paris. 

In another air voyage of the same year, Flammarion notices the 
singular effect of looking down upon the yellow Marne, flowing between 
the green waters of the Seine and the blue stream of the canal, without 
mingling with either. A pretty scene occurred on their descent near 
Barbison, when hundreds of hands grasped the ropes thrown down, and 
towed the balloon at the height of about 500 feet from the ground to 
the village, when Flammarion got out, and a number of ladies were then 
taken up in turn to about the same height in the captive balloon. The 
next morning the aéronants pursued their way into the air, and floating 
southwards towards Orleans, rose to nearly 11,000 feet into an absolutely 
cloudless sky. Leaning his arms upon the edge of the car, Flammarion 
looked down into this abyss, and in the words “Absolute silence reigns 
supreme in all its sad majesty,” well expresses the idea of that solemn 
and, awful blank, which overwhelms the mind with its vastness in a cloud- 
less air. The illustration affixed to this description almost realizes the 
idea of the infinite space. 

During this voyage Flammarion mentions that curious effect of the 
laws of perspective witnessed in ballooning, by which the earth, instead 
of appearing as one would suppose in a spherical form, seems to 
become concave; so that the balloon seems to float between two vast 
concave spheres. In another very interesting account of a voyage from 
Paris to Prussia, the church bells were heard near Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
he observes—“ The sound of bells is very soft and sweet as heard from 
the skies, but we were not allowed to enjoy it long, for it was soon 
followed by the sound of cannon, and from minute to minute the voice 
of this gracious apparatus of civilization and progress growled among 
the clouds. It was the artillery of Miilheim preparing for the next war.” 
The contrast of that time with this, between which a hideous gulf seems 
to have opened, is heightened by the pretty description of the con- 
clusion of this voyage. 

The Rhine flows along with its silver ripple, like a serpent spread over 
the green surface of Germany, whose flattened head reposes at the edge of the 
North Sea. Alli nature is silent, save from time to time the timid chirping of 
some little bird ; when suddenly, a vast golden streak of light breaks forth 
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from the east, and caresses the highest clouds of the atmosphere, clothing 
them in rosy and golden tints. The orb of day has just appeared, and its 
golden disc flies amid the purple clouds which have separated on its 
approach. What man, in face of such a splendid spectacle and feeling per- 
fectly secure in the midst of the azure vault, could ever dream of returning 
again to-the earth’s surface. Alas! there was a man who was at this 
moment anxiously inspecting the green plains of Prussia: and this man was 
Eugéne Godard ! when I saw his hand approach the valve-rope, I threat- 
ened as severely as I could to denounce him in the public journals. I 
begged him to let the wind carry us on to Berlin ; all in vain. 


Godard sagely replied to his gay, happy-natured companion, that 
300 miles before breakfast was travelling enough, even if they had had 
any breakfast to eat, which they had not; nor had they, which was even 
a more serious want, any ballast, and they came down accordingly 
to the lower earth. 


As we made our descent upon German territory, we put up the French 
flag on one of the ropes of the balloon. We saw a multitude of peasants, in 
various costumes and with enormous pipes in thejr mouths, running 
through the fields to meet us. When the car alighted gently on the green 
sward, plenty of strong arms were there to hold us securely down. Our ears 
were soon overpowered by the cheers and guttural sounds of these 
worthy Germans. 


This was near Diisseldorf; from whence they intended to have gone 
on to Berlin the next day, but a violent storm arose, and as has hap- 
pened with many another purpose, their beautiful air-ship was emptied 
of its gas, and carried away an empty unsightly bag. 

In 1868 Flammarion made his last ascent from the Arts e¢ Alétiers 
in Paris. He then observed and noted several very beautiful instances 
of anthelia, or sun-phenomena. At roo feet from the balloon appeared 
a shadow-balloon surrounded by concentric coloured circles of blue, 
yellow, red, and violet. ‘These appearances have been long known as 
“Ulloa’s Circles,” from the frequent mention made of them by the 
Spaniard, Don Juan de Ulloa, in his travels in the Cordilleras. 
Scoresby noticed these brilliant coloured arcs surrounding the shadow 
of any object like a nimbus of glory, in the Polar regions; and they 
are of common occurrence in balloon sailing. ‘They are supposed by 
Kamtz to proceed from the action of the bladders, or pellicles, of mist 
upon the light. 

Tissandier, in an ascent from Calais in 1868, was carried out with 
Duruof towards the German Ocean, where he saw a remarkable effect of 
mirage. The steamer going from Calais to Dover, and various ships 
passing down the Channel, were seen in the air, sailing and steaming 
upside down, when the packet perched upon the end of its funnel 
presented a most ludicrous effect. While looking doubtfully down upon 
the emerald abyss below, Tissandier observed that an enormous flock of 
white cirrus clouds a little lower than the balloon were trooping serenely 
in exactly the opposite direction, and after indulging themselves in a 
sail of about twenty miles, they descended to the lower current and 

‘were carried by it back to Calais again. But as Tissandier, in his 
ignorance of the delicacy of equilibrium in the air, threw out a whole 
barrelful of sand, the balloon bounded upward to nearly 6,000 feet, and 
towards sunset one of his companions called out that he heard a mur- 
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muring sound just under the veil of clouds. Much startled, they then 
pulled the valve-rope, went down lower, and again saw beneath them 
the unwelcome sight of a broad expanse of sea. The sun was fast 
sinking through crimson and purple clouds, and the whole spectacle 
was exceedingly magnificent, but they were in too urgent peril to be able 
to indulge their admiration ; all they could do was to pull the valve-rope 
and keep the balloon nearly on the surface of the waves. Happily the 
wind blew steadily inland and wafted them in upon the sand-hills, where 
by a curious coincidence, they landed close to Pilate de Rosier’s grave. 
Notwithstanding these occasional perils, already less than those of 
railways, we think our readers will agree with us that the descriptions, 
and especially the delightful illustrations, of Mr. Glaisher’s book, give 
an extended idea of the exquisite pleasures of air-sailing, as well as 
some reasonable hope that its certainty and definite advantages will 
become greater as time goes on. 


THE SPEECHES OF THUCYDIDES. 


Speeches from Thucydides. Translated into English for the use of Students, by Henry 
Musgrave Wilkins, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Longmans, 1870. 


Of late years it has not been unusual for some of the foremost 
classical scholars of the day to publish translations of the ancient 
Greek and Latin authors. We are not here alluding to poetical 
translations of the ancient poets (although these have been multiplied 
excessively of late), but to prose translations of prose authors, and even 
in some cases prose translations of poets. Thirty or forty years ago any 
good scholar would have disdained the work ; he was content to be able 
himself to read the classics fluently in the original, and he thought no 
one worthy of the enjoyment of his favourite authors who would not 
take the trouble to master their noble language. He would have 
thought it a dishonour to them to disguise them, as he would have 
called it, in an English dress. ‘Those were the days when notes to the 
classics were written in Latin, and were mostly confined to the critical 
determination of readings, to points of metre, or to the establishment of 
some new grammatical law by a congeries of parallel passages. Such 
translations as did appear were the work generally of some literary hack 
who earned his bread by providing lazy school-boys or pass-men with 
the indispensable ‘‘crib.” These translations to be of any use to their 
clients were necessarily literal, and consequently, as far as the English 
went, simply detestable ; so that even school-boys with any self-respect 
despised them thoroughly. The very existence of these books was enough 
in the eyes of scholars to discredit the work of translation altogether ; 
and it has been but by slow degrees that the general reluctance to 
appear as a translator has given way before the consciousness of power 
to present an ancient classic worthily in the English tongue. 

One of the first to break the ice was Charles Rann Kennedy, whose 
translation of Demosthenes was at once accepted by scholars as a 
worthy representation of the glorious original. Even those who needed 
no translator’s aid to read the Athenian orator could enjoy comparing 
this neat, terse, pregnant English, with the forcible and certainly no less 
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pregnant Greek. Other admirable translations of an equally high 
character have since been given us, as that of Plato’s Republic by 
Messrs. Davies and Vaughan, and that of Tacitus’ Histories by Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb, who have succeeded in rendering that most 
untranslateable of authors into the happiest idiomatic English. Mr. 
Paley too has published translations of Pindar and A®schylus; and 
though our taste is a little shocked at a prose version of a poet’s works, 
yet there can be no doubt the publication of these books by so accom- 
plished a scholar will tend to raise the standard of such translations at 
the classical examinations of the different Universities. The most 
recent instance of this class of work is a translation of the speeches in 
Thucydides by Mr. Henry Musgrave Wilkins; a most scholar-like 
production, which will raise a reputation, already high, to a level with 
the highest. The amount of pains requisite to express in good English 
a characteristic Thucydidean sentence with the delicate wances of its 
expressive particles, can be appreciated only by those who have tried 
their hand at the work, either voluntarily or by compulsion. But to 
have gone through all the speeches of the sevem books, those most 
characteristically Thucydidean specimens of language, in which the 
historian outdoes his own peculiarities a hundred-fold, and to have pre- 
sented them to us in excellent readable English of the present day, in 
which nothing of the original but its dzarrerie is lost, bespeaks an 
amount of genuine intellectual labour and scholarly exactness which 
certainly does not fall short of the highest standard. ‘Translations of 
Thucydides of one sort or another have long existed, and their respective 
qualities have been happily hit off by Mr. Wilkins, when he speaks of 
‘the solemn pedantry of Bloomfield, the grotesque likeness of Hobbes, 
the hideous fidelity of Dale, and the spirited but truant paraphrase of 
Crawley.” The present work, our author tells us on his title-page, is 
“for the use of students.” ‘The questions whether, and how far, such 
works are truly useful to students, may be considered to have been now 
decided. We have no hesitation in declaring our deliberate opinion 
that translations of this high character are eminently useful to real 
students, that is, to those who aim at a high standard of scholarship. 
It is impossible that works of this calibre should be used as mere 
“cribs.” They would be perfectly useless to those nominal students 
who only wish to save themselves trouble. What these people look for 
are literal translations, that tell them what each word of the original 
means. Scholarlike versions in classical English would bewilder them 
in their use, and betray them in practice. It is only real students who 
can profit by them ; and these are precisely the persons who are not at 
all likely to abuse them. ‘They will profit by them in two ways: by 
deriving help from them in real difficulties, which true students are 
the most likely to recognize, and by looking on them as standards of 
translation which they should strive to emulate. In this point of view, 
Mr. Wilkins has perhaps done well to confine himself to the speeches 
which occur in the history of Thucydides. It is here that the principal 
difficulty of this author lies. There are certainly scattered passages in 
the narrative itself, such as the description of the plague at Athens, or 
of the sedition at Corcyra, which rise to a fair height in the scale of 
difficulty ; but there can be no doubt that the historian’s peculiar reputa- 
tion in point of style is due more to his speeches than to his narrative. 
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Mr. Wilkins prefaces the actual translation of the thirty-eight speeches 
which are found in the course of the history, by a very interesting 
introduction, in which he treats of the chief difficulties which beset a 
translator of Thucydides, and of the speeches themselves in their literary 
and historical aspects. Without going so far as to call these introductory 
remarks exhaustive, we may certainly say that they are very useful and 
instructive, and that few could read them without enlarging their 
appreciation of the value of Thucydides as a philosophical historian, and 
(to use Lord Lytton’s words) “as the eternal manual of statesmen.” 

We have no desire to qualify the admiration with which we view 
Mr. Wilkins’ work: there will however, we believe, always survive a 
subordinate question as to the precise standard a translator should set 
before himself. There are certainly two principal points he must keep 
in view—fidelity to his original, and the necessities of good English. 
Which of the two is to weigh most with him in any special case, is a 
question which every translator, worthy of the office, has a right to deter- 
mine for himself. We shall not therefore venture to quarrel with Mr. 
Wilkins, if we find that we should incline rather more to fidelity of 
translation, where he seems to give the preference to elegance of English. 
Certainly, in a University Examination, we cannot help thinking that a 
rather closer version would be preferred to Mr. Wilkins’ more elegant 
one. As an example of our meaning, we will submit to the judgment of 
such of our readers as care to turn to the eighty-seventh chapter of the 
second book of Thucydides, the following version of the first few 
sentences of the Peloponnesian commanders’ speech to their soldiers, 
before their second naval battle with Phormio. 


The last fight, Peloponnesians, It is possible, Peloponnesians, 
which is perhaps causing some of that the recent naval engagement 
you to fear the next, really affords no may lead you to fear the impending 
ground for terror. For we were, as_ action; but it affords no just grounds 
you know, deficient in preparation, for real alarm. Our preparations, as 
and were sailing, not so much inview you know, were insufficient ; and we 
of a sea-fight, as of a land expedition. _ were sailing to convoy a land force, 








{t so happened also that the turns of 
fortune were not a little against us ; 
and perhaps too our inexperience (for 
it was our first sea-fight) helped to 
cause our disappointment. As then 
it was not in consequence of any 
cowardice of ours that failure at- 
tached to us, it is not right that our 
spirit, which has not suffered a 
crushing defeat but is still full of de- 
fiance, should be blunted by such an 
accidental affair. We must remem- 
ber that though all men are liable to 
be disappointed by accidents, yet 
those only are truly brave who 
remain steadfast in heart through all ; 
and it is not likely that such men, 
since their courage lasts, will allege 
inexperience as an excuse for flinch- 


j r 
ing. 


rather than to fight an action at sea. 
Besides, not a few of the accidents of 
fortune conspired to oppose us: 
perhaps too inexperience contributed 
a little to mar our first naval battle. 
It was therefore no cowardice of ours 
that robbed us of victory ; nor is it 
reasonable that our courage, which 
has not been crushed by a decisive 
defeat, but still breathes a tone of 
defiance, should be blunted by the 
results of a mere accident. We 
should reflect that though we are all 
liable to overthrow from casualties, 
those only whose spirit is ever the 
same, have a right to the title of 
brave men ; nor can we believe that 
they, while their courage remains, 
will ever make inexperience a plausi- 
ble excuse for misconduct on any 
occasion (Wilkins, p. 87). 


a kK. 
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THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 


The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Captain Wilson, R.E. ; Captain Warren, R.E., &c. 
With Introduction by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Edited by Walter Morrison, M.P. Bentley, 1871. 


The somewhat ambitious title of Captain Warren’s book may serve, 
of itself, some useful ends. The sound of the ancient watchword of the 
Crusaders awakens every thoughtful mind to fresh interest in the holiest 
of cities, and stirs to its depths our desire for the restoration of the strong- 
hold of the great King to its true owners, and the loving hearts which 
should guard its sanctuaries from desecration. And, again, it renews 
our affection for the sacred narratives of the Old Scriptures, and creates 
a desire for more diligent study and research into the prophecies con- 
cerning the place in which the Most High delighted, and the scattered 
remnant of the chastened but unforgotten people whom He chose as 
His own. 

In the year 1864 the want of water, and especially of such as could 
be drunk without producing disease and death, drew the attention of 
many people in this country to the causes which were rendering the 
City of David one of the unhealthiest in the world. For centuries 
rubbish and pollution had been heaped up in Jerusalem, until even the 
rock-cisterns and living wells had become tainted. It was thought that 
though the rubbish could not be dealt with, something might be done 
to better the condition of the water-supply, and Miss Burdett Coutts 
provided the necessary funds for an ordnance survey, which was care- 
fully made by Captain Wilson with a party of Royal Engineers, by leave 
of the Secretary for War, and under the direction of a committee. Their 
chief difficulties lay in that which is described in the ever-beautiful verse 
of the Psalmist—‘As the mountains stand round about Jerusalem, so is 
the Lord round about His people.” Jerusalem is placed, like a hill- 
fortress, upon the very summit of the ridge which runs through the 
length of Palestine, that is, nearly 3,000 feet above the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The city lies on the plateau flanked by the two ravines of Kedron 
(Jehoshaphat) and Hinnom. The third ravine, the Tyropceon (Valley of 
the Cheese-mongers, or Tyrians), pierces the plateau, and divides Jeru- 
salem into two irregular halves. On the eastern half (Mount Moriah) 
stood the Temples of Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod; and on the 
western, the Palace of Herod, the three Towers of Hippicus, Phasaelus, 
and Mariamne, and what Josephus calls the Upper City. ‘The valleys 
of Kedron and Hinnom are now choked with rubbish, but the per- 
pendicular rock makes them difficult of access to any one attacking the 
city ; and on the north, or only open side, were three massive and well- 
defended walls. ‘The whole modern Jerusalem is surrounded by a well- 
built wall and flanking towers. There are five gates still open, and five 
closed. The five open are the Jaffa, Damascus, Sion, St. Stephen’s, and the 
Dung Gate. The five closed are the Bab-Zahiré, the Golden, Single, 
Double, and Triple. The plateau area of the city contains about a 
thousand acres, and is of tertiary limestone, the upper beds of which are 
exceedingly hard, and of a grey colour; while the lower are of a soft, 
white stone, easily cut and hollowed. On Mount Moriah lies the 
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Haram-es-Shereef, or the Noble Sanctuary, held most sacred by all 
Moslems. It is planted with olive and cypress trees, and surrounded 
by the most perfect and regular wall-building in the world. Within it 
are the buildings of the Knights Templar, and the Mosque Kubbet-es- 
Sakhra—the Dome of the-Rock—so well known in the drawings and 
photographs of Jerusalem. Here the Temple of Solomon stood. Its 
very foundations—even the “ great stones, costly stones,” squared by 
the 80,000 hewers in the mountain “ for the foundation of the Temple,” 
by Solomon’s order—could no doubt be laid open to our eyes like those 
near the Jews’ Wailing Place, if leave could be obtained to excavate the 
Noble Sanctuary. But this, as yet, is not even to be spoken of. On 
the southern wall of the Haram stood the enormous Stoa Basilica of 
Herod, the triple cloister which was longer and higher than York 
Minster, and, in its dazzling whiteness and beautiful proportions, was 
one of the most magnificent sights of the world. The Christian quarter 
of Jerusalem, containing the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, rises 
gradually to the north-west, ending in the ruined castle Kalat Jalfd, 
supposed to be the Tower of Psephinus of Josephus. 

The chief excavations have been sunk close to the Sanctuary, and in 
their course many valuable discoveries have been made. In following 
their account we for the first time realize the extraordinary difficulty 
of verifying a single point of the Holy Places, and no longer feel the 
slightest wonder at the impunity with which the most random theories 
have been made on the subject. The rubbish seems piled, in general, 
from twenty-six up to a hundred feet high, and the natural features of 
the ground, apparently with care and design, have been completely 
altered. The rock has been cut away, pared, scarped, and removed, 
and the ravines covered with vaulting and piled with rubbish. Within 
the Sanctuary, the ground is entirely honeycombed with rock-hewn 
cisterns for the storing of water; and one of these, the “Great Sea,” 
holds as much as 2,000,000 gallons. Outside the Wailing Place, 
Captain Wilson discovered in the deep pool, El Burak, the magnificent 
arch which now bears his name, built of the most enormous blocks 
of hewn stone, without mortar, and coeval with the date of the neigh- 
bouring Sanctuary wall. Some of the cisterns are so remarkable in 
shape that they are supposed to have been set apart for special uses in 
the ceremonies of the Temple. At the western wall of the Sanctuary, 
through the rubbish completely filling that part of the Tyropceon valley, 
the excavation was made in search of the pier of Robinson’s Arch, 
which Captain Warren afterwards so successfully carried out. 

There are four classes of cisterns to be seen in Jerusalem. First, 
the early retort-shaped excavations in the hard limestone ; second, the 
excavations in the lower soft stone, having the hard limestone natural 
roof, as in the “Great Sea;” third, the rock squared and covered with 
artificial vaulting ; fourth, the modern cisterns built in the rubbish, and 
depending wholly on the rain. When this falls, sweeping with it the 
dirt and impurities of the surface drainage, the state of the water which 
the poorer inhabitants of Jerusalem are obliged to drink is too horrible 
to speak of. Sickness and epidemics follow as a matter of course, and 
sometimes carry off thousands of the population. Captain Warren 
landed at Jaffa in 1867, with all his implements and tools, and 
immediately on his arrival at Jerusalem began to sink a shaft outside 
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the Sanctuary. After encountering and overcoming the many obstacles 
put in his way by the superstition and obstinacy of the Moslem autho 
rities, and especially the military Pacha, his excavations proceeded 
successfully. The difficulties, of which the Captain speaks in a very 
modest, manly way, were in fact enormous. The shafts had to be 
cased intirely in wood, as the @érés ran in showers like water, which often 
brought with them huge cut stones, which smashed the wooden casing 
as if it were glass, and endangered the workmen’s lives. Sometimes 
they were buried under the shower, and had to be dug out. Above the 
débris lies a layer of rich firm mould, filled with potsherds and the 
fragments of fat-burning lamps. In the Tyropceon valley the soil was 
actually poisonous, probably from very ancient sewage, and covered 
the workmen and officers’ hands with festering sores. In the rubbish 
were found beautiful glass and pottery vessels, and stone weights, but 
in general the articles were broken. On one occasion Captain Warren 
and his faithful ally, Sergeant Birtles, were obliged to send up the work- 
men, and underpin an old wall for the space of thirty feet themselves, 
when any minute of the five hours the whole structure might have come 
down and buried them alive. Add to these obstacles that no wood for 
the mining cases was to be obtained near Jerusalem, and that the 
mining cases and tools had to be brought from Malta or sent from 
England, and some idea of Captain Warren’s patience and perseverance 
in the work may be formed. 

A very interesting account, with plans, is given of the sinking to the 
depth of Wilson’s Arch, discovered in the Pool El Burak. After traver- 
sing a series of complicated vaults and arching, some of them pointed 
Moslem, some Saracenic, some Roman, and some with modern Hebrew 
characters graven on the stones, the natural rock and foundation-level 
of the Haram wall were reached about two-thirds below the plaster floor 
of the pool. The conclusion from this excavation must be, that 
Jerusalem was completely undermined by a very intricate series of 
viaducts, aqueducts, and stone buildings, some of which, Captain Warren 
was assured by a learned Rabbi, are mentioned in the Za/mud as being 
formed for the Temple ceremonies. In the courses of this mining 
Captain Warren worked into the Masonic Hall, as a very large vault is 
called, having pilasters with capitals of a very ancient form. This 
chamber is probably the oldest piece of masonry visible in Jerusalem, 
except the Sanctuary walls. More than eighty feet below the surface, 
the vast dressed stones, between four and five feet high, of those walls 
were first seen again after centuries of burial from human eyes. Upon 
these stones were found what the Turks called the “ Marks of King 
Solomon,” the incised letters, the Phoenician characters painted in 
vermilion, and other marks of unknown meaning, which created so 
much excitement and interest in Jerusalem. At the south-east angle, 
in the rock, a very ancient jar was found. It was impossible to look at 
these freshly-discovered remains, probably of the Temple built at God’s 
express command, and within which His visible glory so long abode, 
without the deepest emotion. 

The “Sacred Rock” of the Moslem lies within the Dome of the 
Rock, which has usually been ascribed to Abd-al Melek. It is still a 
disputed point, whether the Temple of Solomon covered this area or 
stood to the south of it. There can be no doubt whatever that, as the 
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excavations proceed, many of these questions will be resolved; and 
that, as in Rome, the results will in many cases prove how wonderfully 
the chain of tradition has verified the area of certain localities, although 
the level and surface of the ground have changed with the neglect 
of ages, or by design of the various conquerors of Jerusalem. 

E. B. 


SHAIRP’S CULTURE AND RELIGION. 
Culture and Religion in some of their Relations. By J. C. Shairp, Principal of the 
united College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Edinburgh, 

Edmonston and Douglas. 

We suppose there has seldom been in this country a time in which 
there has been so much deep thinking and thoughtful writing amongst 
literary men as there is now. We do not mean that there have not been 
a greater number of standard works of deep thought and research in 
past times than we can show at present. But when before has there 
been a time in which writers in monthly periodicals, and even in daily 
papers, wrote articles showing that they had read and thought on the 
first principles of knowledge and morality, and on what are called the 
great problems of life? Of mawkish superficial writing there is no doubt 
a great superabundance at present, but there is also a great deal of very 
interesting writing on deep subjects. And there must be a correspond- 
ing number of readers, or such subjects would not be in demand. 

This is a dangerous or a hopeful symptom according to the side 
from which it is viewed. It is dangerous; for the further men go in 
knowledge, the more questions arise, and in proportion to the answers 
that can be given to them. If a child may ask questions that a 
philosopher cannot answer, what is to be said about the questions which 
the philosopher may ask? And the further the philosopher goes in his 
reasoning and the more questions he asks, the fewer answers will he get 
that are of such a kind as it is impossible to look upon as superficial 
and unsatisfactory. And this will be dangerous to others if he asks the 
questions of them, and dangerous oftentimes to himself also, if he has 
not the childlike simplicity which will enable him, like the child, to go 
on all right without the answer, when he cannot get one. 

And yet it is a hopeful symptom as well as a dangerous one. For as 
men get to deepen their knowledge and extend its range, they learn 
to respect others and cease to be contemptuous. It is the man of one 
idea who is cock-sure of everything and intolerant of others. He who 
studies and thinks and deepens his knowledge, comes to see how many 
things may be true that are not dreamt of in the world’s philosophy, and 
learns to be considerate and even respectful towards opposite views and 
those who maintain them. For he does not feel sure that he may not 
one day himself come round to them. Experience has often shown 
him that the most unlikely things proved true. And this may happen 
again. Real knowledge tends to make men first tolerant and then 
humble. And such is the soil in which the good seed takes root. 

And this effect of deeper thought is actually observable in our 
higher literature. In past times free-thinking took the line of scoff and 
scorn at religious belief, as it does now amongst even able writers in a 
neighbouring country. And it is so in a great deal of our own popular 
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and lower-class literature. But let us read an article in any of the 
leading or literary journals bearing on some subject of religion, and 
though we shall probably find much that is suggestive of doubt, or 
even clearly unbelieving, yet it is more generally written in the tone of 
a sigh than in that of a sneer. 

In truth there are many in the present day whose tone of mind is 
not irreligious, but who yet are troubled with great difficulties in matters 
of faith —difficulties which are not always sinful or born of irreverence 
or self-conceit. And as there are two sorts of religious doubts, so there 
are two ways of dealing with them. They may be treated as intellectual 
difficulties or as moral obliquities. And it is surely a blunder, and a 
mischievous one, to treat all of them as alike having their origin in 
moral causes, when the case is not so. Yet this is the official way of 
dealing with them. And men who are still young, inexperienced and 
shallow, offer incense to their own spiritual perspicacity in determining 
that these doubts and perplexities are all owing to spiritual blindness 
and are connected with pride and secret vice. 

St. Francis of Sales, than whom no one has beer more successful in 
the conversion of educated men, lays it down as a rule that no man is 
ever converted by wounding his self-love. For, unless your reproof of 
the man is more effective than your arguments, the only result is that he 
goes away sure that you are wrong. Whatever confidence he has in 
you, or in the weight of your arguments, is shaken by observing how 
dogmatic you are about what you cannot know, and are certainly 
mistaken in, that is, himself. 

And in fact it is unmeaning, if you reason with men at all, to 
complain of their not being convinced by your arguments. Take the 
question off the platform of reason altogether if you will, and say it 
depends on moral considerations. But if you consent to discuss a 
question on intellectual grounds, it is of no use to tell a man he ought to 
be convinced. As the value of a thing practically is what it will fetch, 
so the weight of an argument is to be estimated from its convincing 
power. ‘To what purpose is it then that we have the case of religion 
proved to demonstration, in the most orthodox works of theology, by 
arguments drawn logically from reason, Scripture, and analogy, if we 
are met in the present day in literary and private circles by thoughtful 
and well-read men who say, “ It may be so—but we cannot see it?” 

Under these circumstances it is that a “ King of men” has come 
forth and has called us to reform our forces that we may fight on 
another position and with our own proper weapons. In his Grammar 
of Assent, Dr. Newman has sounded a note that has been already 
responded to from many different quarters. As in his other works, so 
here, Dr. Newman has the strange power, not merely of convincing his 
readers, but of making them feel that he has brought out and expressed 
what was in their own minds, as well as in his. Like the men of 
Samaria, they believe no longer because he has told them, but they see it 
themselves at every turn. The key-note of his work, on in dialectica 
complacuit Deus saluum facere populum suum, has already been taken up 
in more quarters than one, and we have seen how in one article after 
another, and by one writer after another, the idea has been dwelt upon, 
illustrated, and developed. 

In no case is this done with more efiect than in this little book on 
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Culture and Religion in some of their Relations, \ately published by 
Professor Shairp. It consists of five lectures delivered to the students of 
the united Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. His 
aim is to convince the students that there cannot be complete cultivation 
of mind without religion, and that the difficulties men get into about the 
truths of religion arise from their cultivating some of their faculties to 
the neglect of others which are equally necessary to the attainment of 
true knowledge. He points out that the sharpening of the logical and 
other intellectual faculties is not the only thing required. 


Many are apt to imagine that a hard head and a blameless deportment 
make a man free of the inner shrine of Christian truth. When a scholar 
goes forth from College well equipped with the newest methods he sometimes 
fancies that he holds the key to which all secrets of faith must open. And 
if they do not at once yield to his mental efforts he is tempted to regard 
them as untrue. But clear and trained intellect is one thing, spiritual 
discernment quite another. The former does not exclude, but neither does 
it necessarily include, the latter. They are energies of different sides of our 
being. Unless the spiritual nature in a man is alive and active, it is in vain 
that he works at religious truth merely from the intellectual side. 

Again— 

It is well we should be convinced on rational grounds that science simply 
as science can never reach God. ‘To him who insists on a purely scientific 
solution of the problem of man’s life and destiny, and who will accept no 
other, there is no solution; and for this reason: the highest concerns of 
humanity, the greatest objects with which the soul has to do, cannot even be 
apprehended by the scientific faculty. If apprehended at all, it must be by 
the exercise of quite another side of our being than that which science calls 
into play. No telescope will enable us to see God. No finest microscope 
will make Him visible in the act of working. No chemistry, no study of 
physical forces, no search after one primary force can bring us one hand- 
breadth nearer God. Science in the abeyance of our spiritual nature attains 
not to God (pp. 47, 48). 

In this way Professor Shairp forearms his students against the 
difficulties they will meet with hereafter. He warns them that if they 
cultivate the scientific and critical faculty exclusively, their education is 
only one-sided, and that if doubts and perplexities arise, as they will 
arise, and they bring them to the bar of the intellectual judgment, it can 
only end in the perplexity being increased and the doubt being 
developed into unbelief; for it is not the intellect that can appreciate 
religious truth, but the heart and the conscience. Now this is surely the 
true answer to make to those thoughtful men who are straining their 
eyes to catch a glimpse of the Great Being Whom no man can see ; 
though indeed they may “feel after Him and find Him.” 

The argument then may be briefly stated thus. When the scientific 
man says, “‘We do not find God, or any of the spiritual things of which 
you speak in the world, with which we have to do,” the answer is, 
“There is another world with which you have not todo. And it is in 
this world that religious truth is found, and by other faculties than the 
critical and logical one.” Then, “Why,” it is answered, “have not we got 
these faculties by which spiritual phenomena are discerned ?” Because 
you have not been cultivating them. You have let them lie dormant 
in you, and have been cultivating the intellectual faculty exclusively, and 
in more or less antagonism, to the spiritual faculty. Have you not learnt 
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from science that there are capacities and faculties, both of body and 
mind, which if repressed, or even if not cultivated, cease to be perceptible? 
Would it be reasonable or logical that one whorhad not cultivated them 
should deny their existence because he himself was not cognizant of 
them? Or would it be reasonable that a man who is colour-blind should 
respectfully question whether those who dwelt on the exquisite beauty 
of colours were not amiable but deluded dreamers? So here it does 
not follow that because there are men who cannot discern the reality of 
spiritual things, therefore they do not exist. 

And here we have in truth @ fact for phenomenalists which they 
cannot gainsay. Are there not a vast number of people in the world 
who are making great sacrifices for religion? Make what allowance you 
like for ignorance, hypocrisy, enthusiasm, and even delusion, still is 
there not an important “balance” of men whose self-denial cannot be 
accounted for but on the supposition that they feel the reality of some- 
thirg of which mere intellect is not cognizant. If we see men labouring 
and toiling and making great sacrifices, and they let us know that it is 
in order that they may be able to feed some craving of nature, we 
conclude that this craving is a fact, which must be recognized as such, 
whether or no we feel it ourselves. And by the same kind of proof we 
must acknowledge the reality of the fact that there is a craving—a 
hunger of the soul—which multitudes feel; that day after day they are 
engaged in labouring to satisfy it; and that it is not a xevy opegic 
—a fruitless and empty desire—that the soul does not stretch out its 
hands in vain; but that it does feel and apprehend spiritual truth and 
holds it with as tight, or tighter, a grasp than the scientific man holds 
to his facts. Which can count the most martyrs—Spiritual or Intellectual 
truth? Here there is at least one great fact. 


But there comes the thought that though the door is opened, all do not 
enter by it. Multitudes never know such a door exists, many more know it 
and pass it by. That this should be God’s purpose and yet that men should 
have power to resist this purpose, to close their wills against it, this, next to 
the existence of evil, is the greatest of mysteries (p. 127). 


It is indeed a mystery that it should be left to ourselves whether or 
no we cultivate a faculty as necessary for the welfare of the soul, as 
hunger is to that of the body. But is it in religion alone that mystery 
exists? Do not men of science know that the deeper they go in know- 
ledge the more continually they stand in amazement at the wonders and 
mysteries of creation? ‘They seek and find the explanation of some 
facts, but it is only to rise to the knowledge of a great many more facts 
whose meaning is mysterious. Why then should not mystery be per- 
mitted in spiritual knowledge? It is but in analogy with intellectual. 

But while deprecating the exclusive cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties to the exclusion or depreciation of the spiritual, Professor 
Shairp is too practical a man to leave his hearers without telling them 
how they are to cultivate the spiritual faculties. He has two chapters to 
this purpose, one on the hindrances to spiritual growth and another in 
which he speaks of the various means by which the spiritual faculties 
may be fed and nourished. These are good spiritual reading for students, 
though his phraseology is not of course such as would be used bya 
Catholic writer. J. GW. 
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PRIOR VAUGHAN’S LIFE OF ST. THOMAS OF AQUIN. 

The Life and Labours of St. Thomas of Aquin. By the Very Rev. R. B. Vaughan, 
O.5.B., Cathedral Prior of St. Michael’s, Hereford. Volume the First. Long- 
mans, 1871. 

The Prior of St. Michael’s, Hereford, has here given us the first 
instalment of what ought to be one of the most important Catholic 
works of the day. He is not content with an ordinary biography of the 
Angelical Doctor, but such as has been given us in French by Touron 
and in Italian by Frigerio. “The author,” he tells us, “has found it 
difficult to comprehend how the life of St. Thomas of Aquin could be 
written so as to content the mind of an educated man—of one who 
seeks to measure the reach of principle, and the influences of saintly 
genius—without embracing a considerably wider field of thought than 
has been deemed necessary by those who have aimed more at composing 
a book of edifying reading than at displaying the genesis and develop- 
ment of truth and the impress of a master mind upon the age in which 
he lived” (Preface, p. ili.). “It stands to reason that the more wide- 
spread the influence which such men as these [the great cardinal thinkers 
of the world] exert, so much the wider must be the range taken by the 
writer over the field of history and theology and philosophy, if he wishes 
adequately to delineate the action of their lives. The private life of St. 
Thomas of Aquin could be conveniently written in fifty pages, whilst 
his full biography would certainly occupy many thousand ” (Pp. viii., ix.). 
This is a high idea of biography, and it imposes very great industry on, 
and requires very great faculties of mental keenness, balanced judgment, 
and delicate intuition in, any author who undertakes a task of the kind 
here shadowed out. Any man who sets himself to such a task in an honest 
spirit of self-devotion, content to spend silent and unnoticed hours in 
the reading and reflection which are necessary for its discharge, to work 
at it for the sake of working, and to be content if its results make a show 
comparatively insignificant to the ordinary eye, deserves the highest 
thanks—like those bestowed on the Roman Consul because he had not 
despaired of the Republic—even if his ostensible success be nothing 
very wonderful. It is a great thing, in these days of comparative 
shallowness, even to aim at a great work like that undertaken by Prior 
Vaughan. 

The present volume contains in all twenty-four chapters. ‘The first 
four carry up the story to the time of the entrance of St. Thomas into the 
Dominican Order ; but his personal history forms the least part of these 
chapters, in which ‘“‘the general state of society is briefly depicted ; the 
principles of monastic life, in connection with our Saint, are touched 
upon, and a picture is drawn of the new method created by the Holy 
Spirit in the Orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic for resisting the 
pressure of the world.” Prior Vaughan attaches great importance, for 
the understanding of the times of St. Thomas and his influence upon 
them, to the due recognition of the power which he calls the Bene- 
dictine principle, and of the “mastership of authority and reverence, 
springing out of the school of guées” upon the preceding periods. Then 
we have a chapter on Albertus Magnus, the teacher of St. Thomas, 
another in which a “very rapid survey is taken of the theological 
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teaching down to St. Anselm,” two more on the contest between 
rationalism and irreverence on the one hand, as represented by Abelard, 
and authority and reverence on the other hand, as represented by St. 
Bernard, which marked the twelfth century. Other chapters treat of the 
theology of Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, and of Peter Lombard, the 
Master of the Sentences ; of the Eastern influences, Arabian and Jewish, 
which affected the schools of the Christian Universities, especially that 
of Paris. Three chapters follow on the “instruments of knowledge,” 
and on the University of Paris itself. ‘The remainder of the volume 
takes up St. Thomas’ own history, his studies at Cologne, his Commen- 
tary on the Sentences, his baccalaureate and licentiate, and his defence 
of the mendicant orders against William of St. Amour. 

This simple enumeration of the contents of the volume before us 
must be sufficient to secure for it the attention of all those who delight 
in serious studies and in the philosophical history of Christian thought. 
We pass no judgment on the manner in which the author has acquitted 
himself of his undertaking, for the simple reason that if it requires a very 
learned man and a very profound thinker to writa adequately on all 
these subjects, it must require qualifications of much the same order to 
pass a judgment on the performance, unless—as is happily not the cas« 
here—that performance is obviously poor, and offends against the plain 
canons either of orthodoxy or of taste. Great as is the name of the 
Angelical Doctor, few even among theologians are capable of appreci- 
ating an account of a// his works, and these must have been deeply 
studied by any one who writes his life. In the same way, the Christian 
theology down to St. Anselm, the whole of the issues involved in the 
contest between St. Bernard and Abelard, the Arabian commentators on 
Aristotle, the writings of the school of the “ Victorines”—each one of 
these titles designates a large field of historical research, and points to an 
amount of deep study for which few men have time, and fewer still the 
masterly instinct which could lead them with perfect intelligence 
through all the labyrinths with which that field may be crowded. Time 
alone can build up such an edifice as this story of the Zé/e and Labours 
of St. Thomas is intended to be, and time alone can enable us to form a 
proper critical estimate of so large a work. We can only say very 
sincerely that we are extremely thankful to the Prior of St. Michael’s fo1 
having undertaken it, and that we most heartily wish him success in 
completing it. H. J. C. 


Foreign Periodicals. 


WAR AND THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH 
(From the Civilta Cattolica). 
Many of our readers will rejoice to hear that the staunch supporters of 
the rights of the Holy See and the Church who have for so many years 
served both by the publication of the Civz/téa Cattolica, have been able, 
since the beginning of January, to resume their labours—not, however, 
at Rome, but at Florence. ‘They write, of course, under the eye of a 
tyrannical and absurdly inquisitorial Government, and are therefore 
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obliged not to say a great many things in exposure of the iniquities of 
the Florentine Cabinet which would otherwise have to be said. We are 
not without fear—knowing the extremely weak hold which the Lanza 
Ministry has upon the affections of the Italian people—that it will find 
itself under the necessity of silencing the Civé/td even under its present 
conditions. Any one who speaks the truth is necessarily a formidable 
enemy to a power like that of Victor Emmanuel. We give the following 
extracts from an article called Za Guerra nel Diritto Moderno e 1 Auto- 
vita della Chiesa, in the number for Feb. 4th— 


The war in which Prussia and France have been engaged, and which, 
while we are writing, is still going on round the walls of Paris, has been 
undoubtedly the most gigantic and perhaps the most murderous ever 
recorded in history. If we consider the number of combatants, seldom 
have such large armies met upon the field of battle. With regard to the 
means of moving such vast numbers of troops, and making them act with 
good discipline, never have there been such facilities for propagating 
commands at the same time in many distant places, and massing together 
troops with extreme celerity wherever they were wanted, as are offered in 
our days by telegraphs and railroads. Lastly, on the score of weapons, 
never have such violent, such sure, such universal means of destruction 
been possessed. Hence it is that never have such cruel scenes of wide 
extermination been represented on any field of battle, and even defeats 
have never been so ruinous to the conquered as victories now are to the 
conquerors. 

At this scene of desolation the mind cannot fail to fall back upon the 
causes that have provoked such disastrous effects. Nor do we speak of the 
particular causes that have induced these two nations, till lately on amicable 
terms, to a strife of this nature ; we mean the general causes which exist not 
more in France or Prussia than in any other nation, and which, as from an 
apparently light cause, they have enkindled among them such a mighty war, 
might on any occasion excite an equal contention among other nations. 

Now we find these causes in the altered “law” of nations, that is to say, 
in that complication of principles which constitutes the so-called modern 
civilization, in opposition to the ancient and Christian civilization, and 
which are accepted, at least implicitly, by all Governments. These prin- 
ciples, then, we say, have prepared the present war; it is they that have 
made it so murderous and ruinous; and it is they, lastly, that hold suspended 
the threat of a similar fate which, sooner or later, must fall upon all nations 
For to those universal and immutable laws of justice and equity which 
formerly regulated international relations have been substituted certain other 
laws, which, in their last consequences, come to be resolved into the right of 
force. These are, to cite some of them—that the people is the source and 
subject of authority, and therefore the will of the multitude, the criterion, or 
rather the cause, of right, and public opinion, the measure and rule of what is 
just and honest ; ¢he right of peoples to constitute themselves into the unity 
of a nation ; the duty of non-intervention of a foreign Power in the strife of 
another nation ; the validity and legitimacy of a deed, however unjust, only 
because it has been accomplished. 

These and other equally subversive principles, promulgated by ration- 
alists on the subject of international right, and admitted—at least in fact, 
and when in conformity to their own interests—even by Governments, have 
substantially altered the internal and external condition of States. In the 
interior no authority can feel sure of its own establishment, since the 
multitude recognize in themselves the right to overturn it by their will 
alone, and they might use this will the first moment they could hope to 
make it prevail. Then, as to the exterior, if every State may legitimately 
aggrandize itself to the prejudice of its neighbours, under the plea of 
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nationality or others of a different nature, which are not wanting in modern 
codes of war, no Government can rest secure from the intrigues of others, 
cither upon the inviolability of its own pre-existing rights, or upon the faith 
of treaties, or upon the amicable relations which link it with other Powers. 
Therefore, it cannot maintain its position except by a force sufficiently 
powerful to protect its authority, not only against attempts at internal revo- 
lution, but also to secure its very autonomy against all external aggression. 
Hence the necessity of standing armies, and, on the increase of danger, that 
of augmenting them, and of rendering them more formidable still by the 
invention of thousands of weapons more certain in their use and more 
exterminating in their effects. 

But if provisions of this kind have done inestimable damage to all the 
arts of peace, and chiefly to agriculture, if they have impoverished treasuries 
and loaded the populations with insupportable taxes ; as to the dangers and 
evils that were feared, instead of banishing them, they have made them 
immensely more terrible and disastrous. From interior revolutions hardly 
any Government, however powerful, has preserved itself, and those which 
subsist to-day do not know whether to-morrow they may not have to cede 
their authority to others for a cause similar to the one for which they took 
possession of it. Of the smaller States we scarcely see any vestiges in 
Europe ; they have all disappeared or almost disappeared, absorbed by the 
stronger. Then the latter, suspicious of one another, and each one seeking to 
outdo its rivals in the number of its troops, in the preponderance of its armies, 
in the perfection of its military organization, and in the tactics of war, fall 
under the necessity of being transformed little by little into armed nations, 
where every citizen capable of bearing arms must be a soldier. From such a 
state of things to war, and war so much the more horrible by how much 
greater is the strength on either side, there is but one step. The two most 
powerful nations between which the causes of rivalry were greatest have 
already made this step, and with what a shock it is not necessary for us to 
say. The others look with terror on such accumulated ruin, and reinforce 
and increase their armies more and more, as if on the eve of a similar trial. 

Shall we see renewed among other people and nations the lamentable 
desolation of which the last act is the bombardment, and, perhaps, will soon 
be the destruction of Paris ; or will the terrible carnage of which Europe has 
been, and still is, the witness suffice to inspire milder feelings into the 
governors of the people? We doubt not but that sentiments of humanity, 
and much more the danger of irreparable ruin and the certainty of extreme 
evils, will have their weight in political scales. But, on the other hand, if 
the same causes still exist, and certainly they do exist, one day or other they 
must produce the same effects. When the present war first broke out, there 
was a general fear that France and Prussia would draw the whole of Europe 
into the strife. In the first place, it did not seem possible that those two 
Powers, which for four years had been preparing for this gigantic struggle, 
had not first secured support from as many other nations as possible. In 
the second place, the very contrariety of interests seemed to have divided the 
alliances, so that after the first trials, it seemed certain that some would side 
with France and others with Prussia. And, in fact, we have seen too clearly 
that these gloomy forebodings were not utterly groundless. For when the 
war seemed to be drawing to a close, every reasonable hope having dis- 
appeared that the French armies could prevail against the immense 
advantages gained by the Prussians, Russia unexpectedly put forward her 
exigencies concerning the Black Sea. We have treated this subject in a 
former number, in which, quite in harmony with the present question, we 
observed that at the present time, there being scarcely any international 
convention that has not been disowned and violated, we could not tell why 
Russia should consider herself bound to observe that part of the treaty of 
Paris of 1856, as to which it was hard to see whether it was more insulting to 
her dignity, or more injurious to her interests. That she so long delayed her 
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protestations, although from the first evidently on a good understanding with 
Prussia, was a measure of prudence. She would not manifest herself at the 
beginning of the struggle, because the question of the East would have joined 
to the arms of France, not only those of Turkey, but, probably, also those of 
England, Austria, and Italy, without mentioning the smaller Powers; in 
which case the war, besides extending all over Europe, would have been of a 
doubtful result. Nor would she await the conclusion of peace; because 
France, although conquered and exhausted, might, by the heroic efforts of 
which she is capable, have given no contemptible assistance to the other 
Powers, equally concerned in the maintenance of that treaty. 

But we know not whether the prudence of Russia will succeed in the 
interested intention of gaining her end (and she is determined to gain it at 
any cost), and at the same time will obtain the philanthropic aim of removing 
the danger of an European conflict. The interests, as well moral as material, 
which would be compromised on the other side, are most weighty ; nor is it 
at all improbable that, in order to protect them, such a coalition of forces 
would be formed as would be capable of balancing any opposition. And, 
therefore, we doubt much whether the conference to be held in London (if, 
indeed, as is very likely, it does not fail to take place) will be able to succeed 
in the difficult task which will be assigned to it, of peacefully reconciling 
pretensions and exigencies so diametrically opposed. But even supposing 
that partly fear of the issue, which is always doubtful in warlike contentions, 
and partly also the love of peace, should on the present occasion soften the 
proposals of the contending parties, so that diplomacy should succeed in 
removing imminent dangers, yet, as we said above, the general causes of this 
and other conflicts would still remain, and diplomacy, which has ever done 
so much towards creating them, would keep them ever awake; in which 
state of things, the most fortunate wish that could be formed for Europe 
would be that she might remain in a state of armed peace, a state more fatal 
to nations than war itself, if much prolonged, and which, as it could not be 
protracted for ever, would finally end in war. 

This, then, is the not less terrible than real state of.things created in 
Europe by that modern civilization which is so much vaunted—the necessity 
of war ; in which is but too manifest the similarity, or rather the identity, that 
this pretended civilization has with barbarism, the essence of which consists 
in the substitution of might for right. For if in modern wars certain for- 
malities are preserved, from which rude barbarism thought itself dispensed ; 
if plunder and burning without the excuse of necessity, and cruelty to 
prisoners, are forbidden, not indeed always in fact, but at least in theory, 
in substance, however, the principle is the same—the right of the strongest, 
whether the cause maintained by force be just or not. 

At this period of our discourse, we are naturally confronted with the 
question—Whether, to a condition of such supreme and general peril for 
modern societies, a remedy can be applied ; or whether these societies must 
resign themselves to an approaching dissolution, which, in the event of a 
continuation of such a state of things, seems inevitable for all, or at least 
for many? 

The remedy exists, and every naturally upright mind perceives it at first 
sight in that combination of principles engraved by the Author of Nature 
Himself in the hearts of all, and they are the reverse of modern “law.” Any 
one who wishes to know more particularly what both these are need only 
read the Syllabus of the errors condemned by the reigning Pontiti, Pius the 
Ninth, in the year 1864, and in it he will find them all, or certainly the 
principal ones, arranged according to their several categories. 

Nor is the authority of this document in the least diminished by the fact 
that scarcely was it promulgated, when the whole crowd of adorers of the 
new principle rose against it threatening and furious, and even now, when 
they recall it, they only do it with words of rage and reproach. If their fury 
proves anything, it is this: that the Pontiff, by that act, touched, so to say, 
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the most grievous wound of our time ; and what wonder if those who are the 
most hurt should cry out so loud? 

But of this there can be no question, not only among Catholics, but also 
among straightforward Protestants ; all these agree that the social and, so to 
speak, the international anarchy of mind, whence the passage is so easy to 
intestine troubles and to external wars, proceeds only from the principles of 
modern, in opposition to ancient, right. But as the said principles have so 
grossly infected modern societies, that those who govern and represent 
them are just those who are most carried away with them; men of 
goodwill ask how, and with what means, the contrary principles might be 
made to prevail? 

The question, as we have here presented it, is general, and is no longer 
confined to the matter that forms the principal subject of the present 
discussion, which is the right of war. The reason of this will be shown 
shortly. For the present, nothing forbids us to leave aside the general 
question, and reconsider only that part of it which relates precisely to the 
right of war. 

The writer then goes on to discuss at considerable length a curious 
proposal of Mr. Urquhart, put forth in the Diplomatic Review and other 
publications issuing from the same pen, which it would be quite foreign 
to our purpose to speak of in detail. After rejecting this he proceeds— 





And if such be the case, how will the action of the Church be able to 
save society from the dangers that surround it ? 

In order to solve this problem, it seems to us that it should be con- 
sidered, not under the simple and particular aspect, but generally. We say 
then, that the Church will never succeed in regulating the: right of war, 
decreasing as much as possible the number of unjust wars, until her 
authority is able to rectify all the other social and political principles that 
regulate modern societies. These principles form a connected and co-ordinate 
system, one part of which is the right of war. How then can this be 
corrected, if the rest of the system be not substantially reformed? On the 
other hand, how can this be done, if the Church obtain not once more the 
influence that she ought to have upon society; and if her authority cooperate 
not in her own sphere with the civil and political authority, each one helping 
the other in its respective ends? This is not the place to explain our whole 
thought in its several parts, nor is it necessary; for we have treated of it 
several times. 

Only one difficulty, we think, remains to be answered, one which may 
very probably have occurred to our readers. It may be said that the solution 
of the problem is undoubtedly just. and to Catholics, at least, extremely 
desirable; but that it has the defect of being rather speculative than 
practical, as there appears no shadow of hope that society can be thus 
radically changed. 

We answer that if we considered society in itself, and apart from any 
intervention of Divine Providence, which, though inscrutable in its particular 
ways, we can study in its general ways by the history of the past, we should 
despair of seeing the fate of nations ameliorated, nor could we expect 
anything but extermination and ruin. But God has so made the nations, 
that they can be healed ; and if all, much more those which belong to the 
Catholic Church, whose action is felt with the same universality and 
beneficence as ever, if not by Governments, at least by individuals. God 
has also promised the Church that she shall prevail against the gates of hell. 
Which promise, if it be not always necessary that it should be verified by 
the influence of the Church upon the social order, yet it must be verified 
when that order is so materially vitiated as to threaten the very existence of 
the Church as a society. Now we seem to have reached this term, because 
of the ever more marked and busy interference of the sects in Governments. 
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A special interposition of Providence, therefore, should not fail, by a 
complication of events so often to be met with in history, to deign effica- 
ciously to save present society. And who can say that the present 
disturbances, and the approaching transformations of Europe, aré not 
ordained by Him for this great end? It seems to us that we see some 
indications of it. Let us, therefore, adore His judgments, and await His 
mercies. 


The same number contains an interesting dialogue on the question 
whether the Pope will remain at Rome or take refuge in some Catholic 
country. The current number (for Feb. 18), received as we are writing 
these lines, contains a very plain-spoken article on the absurdities of the 
‘* Papal guarantees ” proposed by the Florentine Government. 





Notices. 


1. Her Majesty's Tower. By W. H. Dixon. Vols. 3 and 4 (Hurst and 
Blackett, 1871). Mr. Hepworth Dixon is the prince of the bookmakers 
of the present generation. He has a fascinating style, a knack of hitting 
on interesting subjects, and a great power of telling a story well. There 
is no reason, therefore, why he should not write on and please a certain 
class of readers for ever, except that even bookmakers are mortal, and 
that the terrestrial globe, as well as its history, is limited in extent. © Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, like a second Alexander, has already “done” a world 
or two. He has “done” the Holy Land; he has “done” America ; he 
has “done” Russia—perhaps other parts of the world also; but those 
three conquests of his still live in the memories of Mr. Mudie’s 
customers. We suppose that great bookmakers would hardly risk 
themselves in zery dangerous parts of the world, otherwise we might 
have a book from Mr. Dixon on the interior of Africa, and he might 
take India and China in a stride, and come back by the Arctic regions 
or Australia. Here, however, we have two more volumes of a work 
which reminds us that Mr. Hepworth Dixon sometimes “ does” things 
of interest at home. The ‘Tower of London” was many years ago 
made the subject of a novel by Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, and a good 
deal of information about the old building was woven into the story. 
Mr. Dixon’s Her Majesty's Tower might probably be well described as 
having about as much history and about as much imagination in it as 
Mr. Ainsworth’s novel. The author tells us that the last volumes, now 
before us, “close the studies which have occupied his mind and pen for 
more than twenty years.” Indeed! Are modern bookmakers capable 
of so long a period of gestation? Was he working at the Tower of 
London while he was “doing” the Holy Land, and America, and 
Russia, and no one knows what besides? We confess to suspicion on 
the subject. Butterflies don’t slave and drudge like working bees, and 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, we take the liberty of saying, is a literary butterfly 
—a Purple Emperor, or Peacock, or Admirable, or something else very 
grand, perhaps—but still a butterfly. Then he confirms our suspicion by 
the fact that there is no reference to authority from one end of his volumes 
to the other. His readers must trust him for everything—statements, 
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and inferences, and insinuations, and views of character and motives, 
and all. He tells us, indeed, that he has not cared to fret the reader 
with references to ‘ Pipe-Rolls, and doquets, and other documents.” 
He is very kind to his readers, and they must be very kind to him, and 
take all he says as gospel. We have no objection to his books, if they 
are rated at their true value. He tells, in the present volumes, the 
stories of Sydney, of Laud and Strafford, and of the Countess of 
Nithisdale prettily enough. But then some unwary reader, grateful for 
the absence of references to the “ Pipe-Rolls, and doquets,” and the 
like, which have occupied Mr. Dixon’s mind and pen for more than 
twenty years—did he take them with him to America, and Russia, and 
the Holy Land ?—might, perhaps, think that these beautiful volumes 
had something to do with history. ‘They have something to do with it 
—but not very much—and that something is quite as much in the way 
of travesty and perversion as of fair and accurate representation. 


2. The Liturgwal Year: Paschal Time. By Dom Laurence Shepherd. 
The Festival of the Resurrection has ever been looked upon by the 
Church as the “festival of festivals,” the “solemnity of solemnities,” the 
“ king of days,” and as far excelling in dignity all other feasts as the sun 
excels in splendour the brightest stars.* It commemorates our Lord’s 
victory over death; the fulfilment of the most striking prophecies 
regarding the divinity of our Saviour;t+ the grounds on which Christianity 
is based ;{ and the foundations of man’s hopes that “in his flesh he 
shall behold God his Saviour ;§ and hence it has derived its primacy 
and rule over the great moveable festivals of the rest of the year. It 
was awaited, as St. Gregory Nazianzen tells us, by crowds of watchers. 
At the midnight hour of Holy Saturday, men of all ranks and conditions 
of life were to be seen in the churches with lighted torches in their hands 
to welcome the anniversary of that blessed day on which Christ arose 
from the dead.|| Nor were these symbols of Him Who was the Sun of 
Righteousness peculiar to the churches. As Eusebius says, large pillars 
of light lit up entire cities and reminded the beholders of the dazzling 
brightness of the angel’s countenance who rolled back and sat upon the 
stone of the monument of the Lord.{ All was jubilation and transport 
because Christ had risen; and from nearly every lip fell the joyful 
words—* Alleluia—Christ has risen—He has risen truly, Alleluia.” 

To such as are already acquainted with the spirit which animates the 
works of the venerable Abbot of Solesmes, it will be clear that the 
Paschal season will have peculiar charms for him. Then he will soar like 
the eagle in the bright atmosphere which surrounds the Church ; or, like 
the lion, having ample space and scope enough, he will roam through 
the pastures of the Church, and enjoy the freshness and the glories which 
will meet him at every turn. ‘Thanks to the industry, learning, and zeal 
of Dom Laurence Shepherd, the devoted admirer of Guéranger and the 
translator of the Zzturgical Year, Catholics will be enabled this year to 
behold the Church of the world in all her Paschal glories. ‘They may 
listen to her songs sung in every clime; behold her rites, varying, 
indeed, in form, but proceeding from one spirit; and following the 
Lamb in the company of the millions, who keep high festival 

* St. Gre». Naz., Orat. 42 in Pasch. t Rom. i. 4. t 1 Cor. xv. 14. 

§ Jub aix, 25. || Orat 2 in Pasch. 5 Va. Couas., L v., & aa 
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on account of the resurrection of Christ, may enjoy a foretaste of the 
bliss and glories of the heavenly kingdom. The history of the Paschal 
season is comprised in three volumes. Of these the first has already 
appeared, whilst the other two will be laid before the public long before 
the commencement of the Easter festivities. 

The first thing to be remarked in connection with the resurrection of 
our Lord, is the immediate appointment of the Sunday—the day of the 
resurrection as well as of the birth of Jesus Christ—as the holy-day of 
Christianity, instead of Saturday, the original Sabbath of God’s appoint- 
ment. On the first day of the week God commenced the great work of 
creation, and on the same day Christ evidenced His divinity and rose 
from the dead for our justification,* a greater work and mercy in many 
respects than the creation of the material world. It became a duty to 
venerate this day and to keep it holily for ever, in memory of this great 
mystery of power and mercy. The Jewish Pasch, celebrated in memory 
of the liberation of the Jews from the Egyptian bondage, might be kept 
on any day of the week ; but not so the Christian Pasch. It was to be 
kept on a Sunday for ever—on the Sunday following the fourteenth 
moon of the vernal equinox. Such was the rapédoois ’ArooroAixj, to use 
the language of Eusebius, ever carefully guarded by the Holy and 
Apostolic Church of Rome; and thus Christianity snapped the last tie 
which might seem to connect it with Judaism, which uniformly kept the 
Pasch at a fixed time, indeed, but not on any fixed day of the week. 
Owing, however, to two circumstances, first to the é:xovouia of the Apostle 
St. John, and second to the various modes of calculating the return of the 
Paschal period, considerable differences existed in the Church as to the 
time of keeping Easter. Several of the Eastern Churches, in imitation 
of St. John, who, for the sake of peace, had permitted this variation from 
the Western rite, kept Easter on the fourteenth day of the moon with 
the Jews, whilst others, who adopted the varying cycles of eighty-four, 
thirty, twenty-five, and sixteen years, kept, indeed, the festival on the 
Sunday, but not on the same Sunday. As is clear, both from Anatoliust 
and St. Ambrose,t whilst some Churches were keeping Easter on the 
21st of March, others were celebrating it on the 18th, or even as late as 
the 25th of April. These differences were noticed and regretted at a 
very early period by the Roman Pontiffs. About the year 165, the 
Pontiff Anicetus endeavoured to persuade the saintly friend of St. John, 
St. Polycarp, to abandon the Eastern and adopt the Western observance 
of Easter. But Polycarp clung with filial piety to the teaching of his 
apostolic master, and so, out of reverence for both, Anicetus allowed the 
Asian custom to continue, and even permitted Polycarp to offer up the 
Holy Sacrifice at his own altar, in testification of their perfect union in 
faith. Another Pontiff, however, was not equally tolerant. Victor not 
only regretted existing disciplinary differences, but deeming it to be his 
duty to redress a growing evil, he commanded the Easterns, under the 
pain of excommunication, to abandon their usage and adopt that of 
Rome and of the Western world. ‘The East was in consternation, and 
Gaul was filled with wonder, at the Pontiff’s resolve; and, to prevent 
Victor from proceeding to extremities, the Churches of Lyons and 
Vienne commissioned Irenzeus, who was then a priest, not Bishop of 
Lyons, to hasten to Rome, in order to beseech the Pontiff “not to cut 

* Rom, .v. 25. + Canon Pasch., apud Bucherium. t Lpist. \xxxiiis 
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off whole Churches of God whilst observing a tradition of ancient usage.” 
What was the result of this mission is uncertain, and, probably, will ever 
remain so. Whilst learned authors like Valesius,* Natalis Alexander, t 
Halloix,t and Sandini§ say that Victor never went beyond a threat—and 
this is also the declaration of St. Jerome—others of equal celebrity, as 
Baronius,|| the Bollandists,{ and Coustant,** believe that the sentence 
of excommunication was actually issued. Others, on the contrary, adopt a 
middle course, imagining, with Zaccaria,tt that though the Pope per- 
sonally broke off all communication with the Asians, intending later 
to proceed to extremities, he did not do so eventually, owing to the 
entreaties of Irenzeus. Guéranger fearlessly asserts that the Eastern 
Churches were excommunicated ; in fact, he expresses no doubt what- 
ever on the matter, nor could it be supposed, judging from his writings, 
that any doubt could exist. To us, however, it seems clear that the 
evidence really looks only one way; and, in proof of this, we would 
refer our readers to the able dissertation of Sandini, which establishes 
this fact—Victor threatened, but did not excommunicate his opponents. 
A principle of uniformity was eventually established. At Arles, and 
later at Nice, the Roman custom was approved; and though for some 
time, owing to an ignorance of the true mode of calculating, Easter 
was kept on different Sundays, eventually these differences gradually 
diminished and died away, till a uniform observance of the Paschal 
festivity was established throughout the Catholic world. These dis- 
cussions establish, at all events, two things—first, the sacredness of the 
day, and secondly, the wish, to use the exact words of the Fathers of the 
Council of Arles, addressed to Pope Stephen, U¢ uno die et uno tempore 
per omnem orbem observetur. 

‘The whole Paschal octave was looked upon as one continuous feast. 
Like Magdalene, men wished to look again and again at the empty 
sepulchre— 

Nec vidisse semel satis est, juvat usque morari. 


Eight days at least were required for a full enjoyment of the great 
mystery, and this was admitted not only by the people, but also by their 
rulers. And hence it was prescribed that a week should be spent in the 
churches in singing God’s praises, blessing Him for His mercies, cele- 
brating the divine mysteries, and receiving holily the Holy of Holies. 
No servile work was to be done, nor were public games or forensic 
contests to be permitted. In honour of the festival prisoners were 
pardoned, slaves emancipated, and the poor provided for; whilst 
Bishops, Kings, and Popes went forth in all the splendour of their 
respective offices to add beauty and dignity and importance to the 
feast. In honour of the Paschal Lamb, lambs were eaten on Easter 
day. This custom still continues ; but how comparatively few remember 
that this institution is of Pontifical origin, and was intended far less as a 
feast of the body than as a feast for the soul. On the Wednesday of 
aster week Agnus Det’s were solemnly blessed and distributed by the 
Pontiff in reference to the great festival. ‘The history is well given in 
our author at pp. 256—261, and will much interest the reader. 


* In Euseb., 1. v., c. xxiv. || Ad Ann., 198. 
+ Sze. ii., diss. 5. “| Acta SS., ad diem 28 Julii. 
+ Halloix in notis ad vit. Irenzi. ee Exist. Rom. PP., t. i., c. 9. 


§ Dissert, Lccles., v. ++ Antifebronio, part ii., L ii, p. 167. 
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3. A Voyage round the World. By the Marquis de Beauvoir. Two 
vols. (John Murray, 1870). ‘The Marquis de Beauvoir has given us two 
very pleasant volumes. He sailed in April, 1866, for Australia, as 
companion to the Duc de Penthicore, son of the Prince de Joinville, 
and his journal ends at Canton, in the April of the following year. The 
travellers spent much time in visiting our Australian colonies, where 
they were very well received, and the whole of the first volume of M. de 
Beauvoir’s work is devoted to an account of them. Java, Siam, and 
Canton form the subject of the second. The author tells us that he 
was but just twenty when he set sail ; that he wrote his journal almost 
anyhow and anywhere for the amusement of his friends at home ; and 
that he published it at the age of twenty-two. These are circumstances 
which might well be pleaded in extenuation if the work required any 
apology. But, on the contrary, it is excellent in many respects, and in 
some few points its excellence is of a high order. We can point, in 
particular, to the account of the Dutch system in Java as thoughtful and 
judicious, as well as the evident fruit of some considerable industry. 
The visit to Siam, also, is interesting. When we consider that this work 
is the record of the travels of a royal Prince, who was received almost 
uniformly with exceptional honours, although the dynasty was in exile, 
we cannot help contrasting it with certain volumes which have appeared 
as accounts of the travels of young personages of the same rank nearer 
home, which have been about the trashiest, emptiest books—to use no 
stronger language, though such language might not be undeserved—of 
the seasons in which they have appeared. We are not told in the 
Preface whether the author, or some translator, is responsible for the 
English of the work. We are sorry to say that this is occasionally either 
bad in itself, or an evident perversion of the French original. We open 
the second volume at hazard for a justification of this criticism. At p. 313, 
the author is telling us about his attendance at Mass in Hong-kong. 
There are as many Portuguese as Chinese women. “I easily recog- 
nized,” he says, ‘‘the southern devotion of the former on seeing them 
arrive in their mantillas and bright-coloured dresses at the moment of 
the /fe missa est to kneel and kiss the dust.” Rather a strange evidence 
of devotion, to arrive just at the end of Mass. We suppose the Marquis 
means that these good ladies “went so far” in their devotion as to kiss 
the dust; but his English readers will hardly understand him to that 
effect. We take the opportunity of the appearance of a very good book 
like the present, published by one of our very chiefest publishers, which 
is certainly to some extent spoilt by bad translation, to renew the protest 
which we have often had to make on the subject.. The majority of 
educated Englishmen and Englishwomen, we suppose, know something 
of French, and it is really not too much to ask that a French book which 
is worth translating should be put into the hands of some one capable 
of understanding the author, and rendering his meaning faithfully into 
vernacular English. 


4. Zhe Priest on the Mission. A course of Lectures on Missionary 
and Parochial Duties. By F. Canon Oakeley, M.A. (Longmans, 1871). 
The nature of this little volume is sufficiently explained by its title. 
Canon Oakeley has lately had to give some lectures on parochial duties 
to the students of the Archbishop’s Seminary at Hammersmith, and he 
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has now published them for the benefit of a larger class of readers. There 
are three lectures on Preaching, one on Writing and Speaking English, 
one on the Priest’s Relation to the Young, and one on the Confessional, 
the remainder being on the subject of Occasional Advice, the Treatment 
of Converts, Sick, and Prisoners, the Priest in his Church, in his 
Presbytery, and in his Social and Collateral Relations. ‘The whole are 
gracefully written, and will be much esteemed by the clergy. 


5. Cloister Legends, or Convents and Monasteries in the Olden Time 
(Washbourne, 1871). This is a volume of stories more or less nearly 
connected with ancient religious houses. The scenes are not, as the 
title might, perhaps, lead the reader to suppose, chiefly within the walls 
of convents or monasteries, nor are the principal personages members 
of religious communities. The //eir of Rougemain is the longest and 
most ambitious of the tales, and is connected with Wenlock, helind 
the Fair with Barking, the Orfévre’s Daughter with the convent of the 
Minoress nuns in London, the Rose of the Geraldines with Kildare, and 
the Queen’s Rest—the Queen is Elizabeth Woodville, wife of Edward the 
Fourth—with Bermondsey. The stories are very well told, and the 
book altogether well got up. 


6. The History and Literature of the Israelites according to the Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha. CC. de Rothschild, A. de Rothschild. 
Two vols. (Longmans, 1870). This publication, which we should call 
the history of the Old Testament, is interesting, as being the work of 
two young Jewish ladies, whose accomplishments and cultivation are 
certainly above the average, and whose modesty in speaking of their 
book shows that they are far more competent to the task than those 
who loudly proclaim the authorities they have consulted, and the labour 
they have bestowed upon their own productions. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the two young authors have a’ considerable acquaintance with 
their own beautiful language and writers, and have well studied their 
subject from the Hebrew aspect. ‘Their avoidance of disputed points is 
also wise, and it is interesting to note their description and nomenclature 
of the Scripture scenes and persons. ‘They divide the Old Testament 
into two portions—First, the Historical; and Second, the Prophetic and 
Poetical. The first volume is also divided into fifteen heads—Early 
History of Mankind, History of the Hebrew Patriarchs, History of 
Moses, Time of Joshua, Time of the Judges, Life and Time of Samuel, 
Reign of Saul, Life and Time of David, History of King Solomon, 
Empire of Israel-or Ephraim, Kingdom of Judah, Jews under Babylonian 
Rule, Jews under Persian Rule, Jews under Macedonian, Egyptian, and 
Syrian Rule, Jews under the Asmonceans. The account of the cere 
monies and details of the Law of Moses and of the Psalms is exceedingly 
interesting and instructive. The Old Scripture stories have seldom been 
better told than in the first of these volumes, and, together with a great 
simplicity in the even flow of language, local description and traditional 
information are given, well calculated to deepen and vivify the impression 
to the reader. The songs or poems, also, are beautifully rendered 
according to the Hebrew reading, and, as far as can be compassed by a 
translation, convey the solemn and magnificent imagery of the original. 
The following is a fair example of the manner in which the story is told 
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—‘“ Then Moses left the children of Israel, to return no more. By 
divine command, he ascended the summit of Nebo, in the mountain 
range of Pisgah. He looked over that varied and beautiful country 
which had been his beacon in the days of Egyptian slavery, the bright 
goal of the Israelites. . . .- It seemed within his grasp ... he beheld 
the fine pasture-land of Gilead and the oak forests of Bashan; he saw 
on the other side of Jordan the plains of Naphtali, and Manasseh, and 
Ephraim, down to the shores of the western sea; he enclosed in his 
eager survey the mountain passes of Judah, and the oak of the Jordan, 
and the Dead Sea, with Jericho and Hebron, and Engedi, down to Zoar. 
As he gazed upon the beautiful land, it faded from his sight—the shadow 
of death enfolded him—and the great prophet passed away into the 
presence of his God. No human eye saw his death, no human tongue 
could tell the place of his sepulchre.” 


7. My Little Lady (Hurst and Blackett, 1871). It is undoutedly an 
advantage, when the multitude of fictions is so great, to find a genuine 
novel in three volumes which it is a pleasure to read. JAZy Little Lady 
is the story of a child, whose father is a professed gambler at the well- 
known gambling-haunts of the Continent, and who constitutes himself, 
also, the sole instructor, companion, and play-fellow of his daughter. 
In spite of the opening this situation gives for an abundance of sen- 
sational incident, there is not a word in the book which reveals the 
scenes of Madelon’s life otherwise than as she sees them, according to 
the motto on the title page— 


Moving untouched in silver purity. 


The effect on the untaught child’s mind—carefully kept from the 
knowledge of religion by her father—of the Catholic ceremonies and 
churches in Italy is well described, and if the work had been written by 
a Catholic, these internal workings and the results of grace might have 
been beautifully drawn out, when, of course, the absurd picture of 
convent-life would not have been, as it is, a blot on this pretty story. 


8. A Life of Adventure. An Autobiography. By Colonel Corvin 
(Bentley, 1871). We make mention of Colonel Corvin’s book—a book 
not to be placed in the hands of every one—on account of its many 
curious details upon the state of parts of Germany, especially of Prussia, 
during the early part of our century. The Corvin family claim a descent 
from Marcus Valerius Corvinus, the Roman patrician, 349 B.c., whose 
surname was taken from the crow perching upon his helmet and aiding 
his attack in a combat with a Gaul. At the end of the thirteenth 
century, the Corvins were to be found in Croatia and Transylvania, 
where they built Castle Hunyad, still entire, and now belonging to the 
imperial house of Austria. They intermarried with Elizabeth Paleologus, 
a Princess of the last house of the Lower Greek Empire, and the son of 
this marriage was John Corvin-Hunyadi, the “ Hungarian Cid.” The 
Corvins afterwards intermarried both with the Polish Krasinskies, when 
they removed to Poland; and lastly, they migrated from Poland to 
East Prussia, where they bought large estates, and fought in the “ Seven 
Years’ War” under Frederic the Great. Colonel Corvin was born in 
Gunybinnen, on the river Prezel, where his father was Postmaster- 
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General. ‘There was then one turnpike road in all East Prussia, which 
was looked upon with reverence as a great work of art; the base-floors 
of the best houses were covered with sand and strewed with green rushes 
and sprigs on Sundays, and beef and veal were severally threepence and 
one penny per pound. Among other curious small matters, it is men- 
tioned that the children were regaled on high-days with “schmant mit 
glumse” (cream and curds) and cabdage-roses dipped in fine paste and 
fried in butter. As much change and variety of experience is condensed 
into these volumes as would furnish with events a dozen lives. 


9. The Life of Simon William Gabriel Brulé, First Bishop of 
Vincennes (Indiana). With a Preface by Lady Herbert (Burns and 
Oates, 1871). This is a new volume of the “Foreign Missionary 
Scenes.” The subject of the biography was a Breton, born a few years 
before the outbreak of the French Revolution, through which he passed 
unscathed, though his recollections, both of the Revolution and the 
Vendean War, are full of interest. Happily these are preserved in notes 
of his own. A little before the close of the Jast.century, he became a 
medical student, and graduated at Paris with the highest honours in 
1803. But he felt called to the work of a physician rather of souls than 
of bodies, and very soon entered the Seminary of St. Sulpice. He was 
ordained priest in 1808. He had for some time had a leaning to the 
foreign missions, and at iast sailed from Bordeaux in 1810, in company 
with Monsignor Plaget, the Bishop-elect of Bardstown in the United 
States. He then spent two years as Professor of Philosophy in the 
seminary at Baltimore, and was then sent to Mount St. Mary’s College, 
near Emmetsburg, in Maryland. Here he became acquainted with the 
celebrated Mrs. Seton, the foundress of the Sisters of Charity in America. 
The rest of his life, which lasted till 1849, was devoted to the American 
mission. He was made Bishop of Vincennes, in Indiana, in 1834. The 
biography is extremely interesting, and, with the other works edited by 
Lady Herbert, very well put together. 


10. Graduale de Tempore e de Sanctis, juxta ritum Sacrosancte 
Romane Ecclesiz, cum cantu Pauli V. P. M. jussu reformato, etc. 
(Ratisbon, Pustet ; London, Burns and Oates). This is a new edition 
of the Gradual, published under very high authority by M. Pustet, of 
Ratisbon. It has been revised according to rules laid down by a 
Commission of the Sacred Congregation of Rites at Rome, and is 
recommended by that Congregation to the Bishops and all ‘who have 
the obligation of watching over sacred music” —gui musice sacre curand@ 
onus habent. ‘The edition is in octavo, and is printed with all the 
beauty and accuracy for which the liturgical publications of M. Pustet 
are so famous. ‘The Gradual contains all those parts of the Mass 
which are ordinarily sung by the ecclesiastical choir to the Gregorian 
tone.—11. Zssays, Theological and Literary. By R. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Two vols. (Strahan, 1871). These two volumes contain the contri- 
butions of their author to various periodicals—contributions, in many 
cases, recast and rewritten. Our periodical literature is becoming more 
and more like a great gulf, into which a good deal is certainly cast which 
is not very valuable, but which also receives, year by year, and month 
by month, many a treasure of thought and style which deserves a better 
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fate than to be condemned to rapid oblivion. ‘The best minds in the 
country, as a general rule, contribute their quota to it from time to time, 
and it is a great pity that so many very valuable pieces should not be 
preserved in a more acceptable form than in the back numbers of 
reviews and magazines. We suppose people will some day find this out, 
and that we shall have volumes of selections from the past treasures of 
our periodical literature. In the meantime, we welcome gladly these 
republications by a thoughtful author like Mr. Hutton, of his own 
scattered essays. Mr. Hutton, in the first volume, which contains his 
theological writings, professes himself under great obligations to the 
teaching of Mr. F. D. Maurice—a prophet whose hold upon many 
intellectual and earnest men of our generation we have, to speak simply 
for ourselves, never been able to appreciate. If, however, his teaching 
has brought any one nearer to rest, faith, and an intelligent and devout 
grasp of Christian doctrine than before, it is a matter for which, so far, 
we must be very grateful; and if the tone of his disciples in general is 
as thoughtful and candid as that of Mr. Hutton, the master of such 
disciples deserves respect—even though we may wonder almost to our 
utmost power of wonderment at such statement as that made, for 
instance, about Rénan’s Vie de Fesus, that “ wholly and painfully at issue 
with its principle, I sincerely believe the book to have done almost 
unmixed good” (p. 301). The essays in this first volume are entitled 
“the Moral Significance of Atheism,” “the Atheistic Explanation of 
Religion,” “Science and Theism,” “ Popular Pantheism,” ‘What is 
Revelation,” “the Historical Problems of the Fourth Gospel” (a very 
able essay), ‘the Incarnation and Principles of Evidence,” ‘‘ M. Rénan’s 
Christ,” “ M. Rénan’s St. Paul,” “the Hard Church,” and * Romanism, 
Protestantism, and Anglicanism.” The second volume is lighter reading, 
and contains some very pleasant essays on literary subjects, Goethe, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning, George Eliot, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorn. There is also an interesting paper on Old 
‘Testament poetry.—12. // Sepolcro di S. Pietro, Principe degli Apostoli. 
Per Alessandro d’Achille (Romz, 1867). Some few years ago, when 
Rome was preparing to celebrate the centenary of St. Peter’s martyrdom, 
the author of this work conceived the idea of writing descriptions of the 
tombs of the Popes, and the instalment before us gives us a very.inter- 
esting account of the sepulchre of St. Peter himself, carrying the history 
down to the present day. We had occasion to refer to the work more 
than a year ago, in some articles on the Basilica of St. Peter, and we 
can only hope against hope that circumstances may make possible the 
continuance of a work so auspiciously begun. The author writes with 
great knowledge of his subject, and we need hardly add, with great devo- 
tion to it—13. An /naugural Address, delivered before the Literary and 
Historical Society of the Catholic University of Ireland. By G. Pottrell, 
Junior, Auditor (London, Longmans; Dublin, M‘Glashan and Gill). 
This address is very well worth reading, and contains a great deal of 
thought well put into words. Mr. Pottrell’s theme is the “ formation of 
individual character,” but he dwells on the subject chiefly with reference 
to rival systems of University education. He condemns the London 
University system, the Oxford and Cambridge system, and the French 
University system, giving his suffrage in favour of the system which 
prevails in Germany—‘“a number of separate Universities, established 
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throughout the country, each totally complete in itself.” We are not 
quite able to agree with Mr. Pottrell, but he states his opinions plainly 
and clearly, and defends them manfully. He has some good remarks 
upon the fallacies of the examination and the competition systems.- 
14. Zales of Humour, anew and choice collection; 15. Zales of Cele- 
brated Men; and 16. Breton Legends, from the French, are all books 
lately issued by Messrs. Burns and Oates—very good in their way. The 
Breton Legends, from the French of M. Souvestre, are particularly 
characteristic.—17. A Religious Reading-book, for the Use of Catholic 
Schools. By a Diocesan Inspector. No. 2, for Children in Standard IV. 
(Burns and Oates). This useful little volume seems to be just what is 
wanted in our Catholic schools. — 18. Zhe Men and Women of the 
English Reformation (Washbourne). A clever and well-written historical 
statement of facts concerning the chief actors of our so-called 
Reformation.—19. Zhe Theology of the Parables. By H. J. Coleridge, 
of the Society of Jesus. With an arrangement of the Parables by 
Father Salmeron (Burns and Oates). This is a reprint of an essay in 
our last number, with the addition of Father Salmeron’s arrangement. 
He tells us that he had once to preach during Lent, and took for his 
subject the Gospels of the successive days in that holy season, 
illustrating each by some Parable of our Lord, and he gives the series of 
subjects in hopes that it may assist his readers in the way of meditation. 
—20. The Directorium Asceticum, or Guide to the Spiritual Life. Vol. III. 


By Father Scaramelli (Dublin, Kelly). We are very glad to see 
this important translation approaching completeness. One volume 
alone now remains to be _ published. — 21. Se/fRenunciation, from 


the French. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., of Clewer 
(Rivingtons). This is a selection of readings on spiritual and 
interior subjects, taken from the writings of Father Guilloré. We 
have no doubt that the publication is well intended, and that the 
translation has been conscientiously made, but although Mr. Carter 
is kind enough to say that “nothing of specially Roman doctrine 
occurs in this treatise,” we cannot help wondering what good Father 
Guilloré would have said at seeing his thoughts, in their English 
dress, adapted to the use of persons who can think themselves called on 
to pursue interior perfection, whether as Anglican religious or seculars, 
without first settling those great fundamental questions as to Church 
authority, the sinfulness of the state of schism, and the like, on which 
the very existence of all spiritual life must in the first instance depend. 
—22. The Four Cardinal Virtues, &c. By the Rev. Orby Shipley, 
M.A. (Longmans). This is another of Mr. Shipley’s beautifully printed 
volumes. If the world could be made Ritualistic by means of pretty 
books in pretty bindings, Mr. Shipley would be the man to convert the 
world to Ritualism. ‘The Sermons on the Cardinal Virtues are almost 
scholastic in form, and the reader is helped by a careful analysis of 
each. The main interest in the volume, however, is to be found in the 
intimation which it unmistakeably conveys that, zf Mr. Shipley is to be 
considered as a leading mind among the set of Anglicans to which he 
belongs—as to which ‘‘if” we are altogether ignorant—there must be 
among them a considerable tendency to secede from the Establishment 
and set up for themselves as a sect like the Irvingites or Wesleyans— 
which last, we have lately heard, disclaim the idea that they are a sect. 
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One of Mr. Shipley’s Essays is on the “limits of Episcopal authority,” 
and he proposes that, under the shelter of Lord Shaftesbury’s Act for the 
“Liberty of Religious Worship,” a Ritualistic “oratory” should be 
started in London, which would, in fact, be independent of the 
authorities of Anglicanism. The insight which this book—if it is to 
be trusted, which, of course, entirely depends on what we are ignorant 
of, Mr. Shipley’s right to speak for any number of persons besides 
himself — gives into the interior of Ritualism has its amusing side. 
Among other things Mr. Shipley discusses the question where his 
proposed Oratory is to be built. He settles it by the consideration 
that, “in that important district of London which lies between Regent 
Street and, Hyde Park, there exists absolutely no Catholic teaching.” 
Indeed! We think we have heard of a Catholic church somewhere in 
those parts, but Mr. Shipley may be better informed than we are. 
“Within these four boundaries—Park Lane, Piccadilly, Regent Street, 
and Oxford Street, the Society of the Holy Cross is asked to found an 
oratory. ‘This district is selected . . because it is in itself an arid, 
dry, and desolate region, which needs cultivation.” ‘Then, also, it is 
between Belgravia and Tyburnia, regions almost as much in need of 
‘‘ Catholic teaching ”—that is, of Mr. Shipley’s own form of Ritualism— 
as itself. Altogether, things seem ripening fast for the formation of a 
new religious body. What do the Anglican Bishops think about the 
matter-? and how many Anglicans are as prepared as Mr. Shipley is to 
snap their fingers at their Bishops P—23. With the new part (Part V.) of 
Good Deeds (Philp), which contains the lives of Bishop Challoner and 
Pére Eudes, we return to a sort of literature more congenial to our 
readers.—24. Zhe Apostleship of Suffering (Philp), from the French of 
Pére Lyonnard, by Lady Herbert, is sufficiently recommended by its title 
and the names of author and translator.—25. It seems improper to end 
a list of this sort with the name of Dr. Newman, but we cannot forbear 
mentioning the new edition of the Sermons to Mixed Congregations 
(Burns and Oates). These sermons ought to be considered as among 
the very noblest works of their great author. ‘They represent the burst 

of fervour and the glowing consciousness of freedom in the discharge of 
a great and very hopeful mission which marked the first period of the 

work of the Oratory in England, after Dr. Newman’s return from Rome. 

They contain some of the grandest passages ever written by him, and 

they are extremely interesting, when compared with the former volumes 

of his sermons, as being his first Catholic productions in a kind of 
composition which is so peculiarly his own proper kingdom. 








A Spring Song. 


Hyacinthus! Hyacinthus! 
When sighing west winds stir the earth, 
When snow-flower white and crocus-flame 
Spring from their ancient graves of dark brown mould, 
I joy to scan the wondrous birth 
Which links the spring-tide with thy name, 
And flings fresh fragrance round that tale long told 
Of “ Ai! Ai! Hyacinthus slain !” 
Hyacinthus! Hyacinthus ! 
I daily watch the shapeless root- 
All leafless, formless, flowerless still— 
Wave its scant fibres in the shallow glass ; 
Within me, then, deep stirrings moot, 
Long years, instinct with drama, pass ; 
The Sun-god strikes—the wailing maidens shrill 
Cry, “ Ai! Ai! Hyacinthus slain !” 
Hyacinthus! Hyacinthus! 
O’erweening love and jealous strife 
Closed thy blue eyes in lasting sleep ; 
The gold head bowed like corn in harvest time, 
All sudden paled thy joyous life ; 
The Sun-god, marble, could but weep, 
While flower-bells in the west wind seemed to chime 
Still, ‘Ai! Ai! Hyacinthus slain !” 


Hyacinthus! Hyacinthus! 
Red lay the life-blood of the boy, 
A stain upon the springing green ; 
When, lo! it gathered up in ruby bells, 
Which slowly swung and tossed with joy, 
And pranked their luscious, burnished sheen, 
While low the wailing died in thymy dells 
Of “ Ai! Ai! Hyacinthus slain !” 


Thus, then, I rede that tale long told ; 
From earth-born longing Death is born, 
Great Death that holds Life in his hand ; 
But when that husk of Death is planted deep, 
It ripens, as from night fresh morn, 
And blooms as by enchanter’s hand ; 
So Life still swallows Death ; and while we weep 
Our “Ai! Ai! Hyacinthus slain !” 
We find him, glorious, with new life again. 
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